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INTRODUCTION 


Originally this publication concerned itself solely with ab- 
stracts of doctoral dissertations available either as positive 
microfilm, or paper enlargements. Later it became advisable to 
include abstracts of longer monographs of merit. 

The same conditions warranting microfilm publication of 
dissertations, namely size, expense of publishing through ordinary 
channels, delay in publication, and a limited but nonetheless im- 
portant demand for copies, apply equally well to certain mono- 
graphs of a specialized nature. Thus Microfilm Abstracts is di- 
vided into three parts: 1) Abstracts of doctoral dissertations; 

2) Abstracts of monographs other than dissertations; and, 3) An 
annual cumulative index in the last issue of each year, listing 
titles abstracted in the previous issues of Microfilm Abstracts 
during the current year and in other special volumes of abstracts 
prepared for individual institutions. 

Pagination of the abstract section will be continuous through 
the four issues of each year. 

In the case of dissertations the candidate's committee must 
approve the thesis as ready for publication, serving somewhat as 
a screen against poor scholarship and premature publication. 
Such control cannot be exercised in the case of monographs. This 
service is limited therefore to accredited and mature scholars, 
each manuscript is presented and must stand on its own merits 
without further editing or inspection by University Microfilms. 

While many are familiar with the salient points of microfilm 
publication, there are many more who are not, and for their infor- 
mation the following summary of microfilm publication may be of 
interest: | 


1, The author submits a carefully typed first copy of the 
manuscript, ready for publication without corrections. 


2. The author also submits an abstract of 600 words or less, 
accurately describing the contents of the manuscript, as 
a guide to it, but not as a substitute for it. ) 


3. The manuscript is microfilmed, the negative carefully 
inspected, and put in vault storage. 


4. The manuscript, if a dissertation, is catalogued by an 
expert, and this information sent to the Library of Con- 
gress, for printing and distribution of cards to depository 
catalogues and libraries. Monographs are not so cata- 


logued. 
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iv INTRODUCTION 


5. The abstract is printed in the forthcoming issue of Micro- 
film Abstracts which is distributed without charge to lead- 
ing libraries here and abroad, and to a selected list of 
journals and abstracting services. In this way each title 
becomes integrated into the bibliographical system of 
scholarship. 


6. The charge for this service is $ 20.00 irrespective of the 
size of the manuscript. 


7. Anyone, after consulting the abstract and concluding the 
complete manuscript would be of value, can obtain a 
microfilm copy from University Microfilms at 1 - 1/4 
cents per page, or as a paper enlargement at 10 cents 


per page. 


This method separates the two necessary functions of publish- 
ing: notification, or the process of informing prospective users of 
the existence and contents of a manuscript and distribution, or the 
furnishing of a copy upon demand. Each of these functions pays 
its own way, since if no one wishes a copy, the investment is 
small. However, if there is a demand, copies can be produced at 
current book rates. 

Such is the plan back of Microfilm Abstracts. The service is 
available to any graduate school wishing to work with us on the 
publication of doctoral dissertations, or to any mature and qualified 
author of a monograph who wishes to publish in this way. Details 
will be gladly furnished upon request. 


Eugene B. Power 
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AGRICULTURAL AND BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


LABORATORY AND FIELD COMPARISONS OF TENACITY 
AGENTS FOR AGRICULTURAL SPRAY FUNGICIDES 





(Publication No. 2139)* 


John Boyer Harry, Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1948 


World War II demanded maximum food production from a re- 
stricted supply of pesticides whose efficiency might be increased 
through the use of tenacity agents. 

Since a literature search indicated a complete lack of agree- 
ment regarding the effectiveness of agricultural spray adjuvants, 
over 100 materials grouped into 19 classes were tested in standard- 
ized laboratory weathering tests on Pyralin with a tribasic copper 
sulfate (Basicop) as the toxicant. Tenacity correlated with the amount 
and type of original deposit; greater original deposits with film-type 
coverage resulted in increased tenacity. 

As group averages, the Inerts, Synthetic Resins, Glues, Gelatins, 
Albumins, Plant Gums, Plant Flours, Modified Cellulose, Sugars, 
Starches and Degradation Products, Milk and Caseins, Soaps, Inor- 
ganic Salts, and Unspecified increased wetting and spreading con- 
sequently their original deposits were low and tenacity unimproved 
over Basicop alone. 

Build-up (increase in deposit following prolonged spraying) was 
significantly increased by the Classes Synthetic Resins, Petroleum 
Oils, Animal Oils, Plant Oils, and “Dynamites”. 

Tenacity (residue following laboratory weathering) was signifi- 
cantly improved by the addition of the Classes Synthetic Resins, Pe- 
troleum Oils, Animal Oils, Plant Oils, and Inorganic Salts. 

Individual tenacity agents and groups significantly increased the 
amount of copper recoverable as filtrate either in true or colloidal 
solution; these performed poorly as tenacity agents and included the 
Natural Resins, Synthetic Resins, Glues, Plant Gums, Milk and Case- 
ins, Soaps and Unspecified. 

In spore germination tests, classes which interfered with the 
inhibition of Basicop were the Natural Resins, Synthetic Resins, 
Petroleum Oils, Animal Oils, Plant Gums, Plant Flours, Milks and 
Caseins, Soaps, and “Dynamites.” This interference was of three 
types: increased concentration of Basicop required for equivalent 
inhibition, concentration response curves with double maxima, no 
interference at normal concentration with interference at high con- 
centration levels of toxicant. 








* Microfilm copy of complete manuscript of 184 pages, $2.30. 
Enlargements 6” x 8”, 10¢ per page. Library of Congress 
Card Number Mic A5l-l. 




















AGRICULTURAL AND BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


A representative from each class was tested in the greenhouse 
and field. Correlation between laboratory deposit tenacity tests 
and greenhouse disease control tests was generally poor although 
certain materials e.g. P. V.N. and H.S. + Fixative correlated well 
in both tests. 

From sprays applied once to Stayman apple foliage in the field, 
five materials significantly increased original deposit, six signitfi- 
cantly increased final deposits after prolonged natural weathering. 

On potatoes although selected materials increased tenacity there 
was no corresponding increase in disease control as reflected by 
yield. 

On roses, none of the materials controlled black spot significantly 
better in spite of significantly higher original deposits and deposits 
after weathering. 

Linear regressions of laboratory and field data indicated that 
laboratory build-up was highly significantly related to the retention 
of laboratory spray deposits. Laboratory tenacity values were not 
reliable indices of performance on apple foliage; they were on rose 
foliage indicating a greater similarity of Pyralin to rose foliage than 
to apple foliage. Laboratory tenacity values were not related to dis- 
ease control ability in the greenhouse or field. Greenhouse disease 
control was not related to tenacity on apple leaves in the field but 
significantly reflected tenacity and disease control on rose foliage. 
Tenacity on roses was significantly related to disease control on roses. 























AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


THE DEMAND FOR QUALITY EGGS IN THE CHICAGO 
RETAIL TRADE 


(Publication No. 2212)* 


Emer Elwood Broadbent, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


Seven firms gave confidential records which were summarized 
and analyzed in this study. Eggs handled by these firms represent 
one-third of the shell egg requirements of 3,500,000 people in Chicago 
at U.S. average per capita rates. These eggs represent 95 per cent 
of the USDA market news service report of egg sales to the chain 
stores and milk distributors in Chicago for the period beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, and ending April 23, 1949. 

Of the 2,175,836 cases of eggs received by the firms in the study, 
Wisconsin supplied 43.8 per cent, Illinois 28.8 per cent, Minnesota 
10.8 per cent, Iowa 9.8 per cent, North Dakota 4.0 per cent, and other 
states 3.2 per cent. 

Most eggs were bought directly from producing areas by firms 
that had developed an efficient integrated marketing system from the 
farmer to the consumer. The Chicago wholesale market supplied 
23.8 per cent, with heaviest sales to these firms in the fall months 
and at Easter. 

A Extra Large and A Large egg sales represented 61.3 per cent 
of all eggs sold and 66.0 per cent of the value of sales. B Large 
sales represented 24.5 per cent of volume and 22.9 per cent of value. 

The higher quality eggs cost the most per dozen and sold at the 
highest average retail prices, but the firms earned the greatest aver- 
age margin and per cent of gross margin from the sale of these eggs. 

For every dozen A Extra Large eggs sold, these firms would have 
had to sell 1.6 dozen A Large, 1.9 dozen B Large, 2.2 dozen A Medium, 
2.3 dozen A Small, and 3.8 dozen Current Receipt eggs to earn the 
same total margin. 

Consumers demanding high quality eggs respond to the changed 
seasonal supply conditions by paying proportionately more for high 
quality eggs in the fall months and resist taking lower grades even 
at a price discount. 

Retail price discrimination exists between firms for comparable 
USDA grades of eggs, either because consumers do not know the dif- 
ference, or knowing the difference they feel they are getting added 
service, better eggs, or more convenience from one source than is 
available at alternative outlets. 





* Microfilm copy of complete manuscript of 257 pages, $3.21. 
Enlargements 6” x 8”, 10¢ per page. Library of Congress 
Card Number Mic A 51-42. 
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Improvement in egg marketing is to be expected in the increased 
sale of A Extra Large and A Large eggs. Other grades will continue 


to be used primarily as price leaders. 


The greatest potential market outlets for areas producing quality 
eggs are with those firms that now buy a considerable volume of eggs 
on the Chicago wholesale egg market. 


Table 1 


Cost, Margin and Volume, by Grades, for All Eggs Sold by Chicago 
Firms From January 1, 1947, Through April 23, 1949 














Average Per cent 
Net Retail Gross Gross' Total  Totalval- 
Grade cost price margin margin volume _uesold_ | 
(cents per dozen) 
A Extra Large 61.40 70.81 9.41 15.32 31.6 35.9 
A Large 06.37 62.29 9.92 10.54 30.5 30.4 
B Large 93.05 08.13 0.08 9.58 24.5 22.9 
Current Receipt 43.09 45.56 2.47 deta 7.9 0.0 
A Medium 94.84 09.14 4.30 7.83 4.5 4.2 
B Medium & ASmall 43.41 47.54 4.13 9.51 1.4 1.1 
Average 09.89 62.35 6.46 11.56 100.0 0.0 
Table 2 


Cost, Margin and Volume of Eggs Sold by Firms on Chicago Market 
1947 


1948 





Net Retail 


Percent 

eggs 

A Extra 
Percent Largeé& Net Retail 


Percent 


eggs 
A Extra 


Percent Largeé 


Firm cost price Margin margin A Large cost price Margin margin A Large 
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2 
3 
4 
o 
6 
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Aver- 
age 55.9 


62.1 
02.0 
07.9 
07.6 
02.8 
08.4 
61.7 


(cents per dozen) 


12.7 
61.0 
66.1 
63.8 
06.2 
63.6 
71.2 


62.5 


10.6 
9.0 


ale ae a ae a 
ot & & be 


100.0 


63.6 
78.4 
67.5 
37.4 
67.8 
96.7 


63.8 


65.4. 


090.3 
60.8 
09.9 
04.0 
09.4 
62.8 


07.4 


(cents per dozen) 


ee. Shek. oto 
63.1 13 .. Ao 
68.5 7s. a 
65.6 o.7 9.5 
07.4 3.4 6.3 
65.1 a | 9.6 
74.2 11.4 18.2 
63.6 6.2 10.8 


100.0 


61.5 
79.9 
66.7 
39.1 
80.2 
90.0 
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Figure 2. — Average Net Cost, Retail Price per Dozen, and Index 
of All Egg Shipments, by Sample Firms, on Chicago Market, 1948 


























ANTHROPOLOGY 


« 


THE RECONCILIATION OF DIVERGENT VIEWS OF HOPI 
CULTURE THROUGH THE ANALYSIS OF | 
LIFE-HISTORY MATERIAL 


(Publication No. 2100)* 


David Friend Aberle, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This work deals with two major topics: (1) the intensive anal- 
ysis of the life-history of a Hopi Indian (Sun Chief, edited by Leo W. 
Simmons. New Haven: Yale University Press) against a background 
of information drawn from Hopi ethnography, for the purpose of ar- 
riving at an understanding of Hopi society and culture; and (2) the ef- 
fort to reconcile a number of supposedly divergent interpretations of 
Hopi culture made by various authorities. 

(1) The life-history analysis proceeds chronologically. The 
earlier sections are devoted to the inculcation in Don, the subject, of 
the Hopi world-view, social conformity, and stringent prohibitions 
against aggressive behavior and fantasy. Thereafter Don is seen mov- 
ing through the typical Hopi roles of youth, bachelor, husband, father, 
and religious participant, as well as certain historically novel roles 
of school-child and informant to anthropologists. The effect of Don’s 
culturally given definition of the situation on his interpretation of vari- 
ous events is analyzed, and the fate of his various motivations is ex- 
plored. It becomes evident that for complex reasons the effective 
prohibition of aggressive behavior and thought is accompanied by a 
tendency toward a simultaneous blaming of self and others when mis- 
fortune occurs. The impossibility of satisfying prestige-needs for a 
man not born into certain families in which office descends is shown, 
and the compensatory efforts made by Don are indicated, as are the 
various types of rather unsatisfactory solutions to the problems raised 
for him by contact with American society. The strains of his married 
life are analyzed. Throughout, marked emphasis is laid on the role of 
Hopi theories of the causation of disease, misfortune, and death, and 
theories about witchcraft. 

In each instance, it is shown how legitimate inferences about the 
Hopi as individuals, and about Hopi society can be drawn from the 
analysis of the life-history of a single individual. The various strands 
of the argument are combined to show that a satisfactory analysis of 
Hopi social life must include as elements the cultural tradition, the 
social structure, the motivational system, and variations in the 
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10 ANTHROPOLOGY 


situation (“good” and “bad” times). Hopi society is seen to be ina 
relatively unstable state of equilibrium. In “good” times cooperatio: 
and feelings of harmony and mutual support result. The society oper- 
ates successfully in spite of its lack of coercive sanctions. In “bad” 
times there arise cycles of self-blame and mutual blame and mis- 
trust. In the absence of legitimate techniques of coercion, the society 
is vulnerable to serious disruption or splitting, particularly if pres- 
tige-driven individuals exert themselves. These are the most general 
conclusions about Hopi society. 

(2) John Bennett has suggested that divergences in interpretation 
of Pueblo culture (including Hopi) reflect the value-orientations of the 
various writers (Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 2:361-374, 1946). 
Bennett considers that a sociologist of knowledge might straighten out 
the question by analyzing the values of the various authorities, and 
that further empirical work will not resolve the differences. The pre- 
sent writer takes a polemical position toward this stand: While value- 
orientations may create distortions in empirical treatment, an under- 
standing of the values of the writers is less important than a careful 
exploration of the role of choice of problem, method, data, and the 
logic employed. In the light of the general interpretation of the Hopi 
arrived at in this study, it is shown that given the limitations of prob- 
lems set by the various authorities (Wayne Dennis, Dorothy Eggan, 
Esther Goldfrank, Alice Joseph, Laura Thompson, and Mischa Titiev), 
the findings are largely complementary rather than contradictory. 
There are certain exceptions, some of which appear to be compatible 
with the known value-orientations of the particular writer in quéstion. 


AN ATTEMPT AT DIRECTED CULTURE CHANGE: 
LEADERSHIP AMONG THE CHIPPEWA, 1640-1948 


(Publication No. 2108)* 


Ernestine Friedl, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This study deals with an attempt at directed culture change ina 
non-material aspect of an American Indian culture: the attempt of 
French, British, and Americans, during three centuries of contact 
with the Chippewa in the Great Lakes area, to instill in these Indians 
a pattern of status leadership and authority, and thereby to facilitate 
the Europeans’ control of the Chippewa. The concept of leadership 
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as the ability to translate into group action the decisions made by an 
individual or sub-group is basic to the study. The essential factor 
for the analysis of leadership is deemed to be the method by which 
decisions are effectuated. Four modes are distinguished: culturally 
defined status position, persuasion, reputation for expert knowledge, 
and reputed possession of supernatural powers. It is established by 
documentary evidence that the Europeans engaged in a sustained at- 
tempt to develop leadership based upon the first of these modes, 
whereas the native Chippewa culture depended primarily upon the 
fourth. The actual nature of Chippewa leadership in each historical 
period is examined and analyzed. In each case the degree of success 
which attended the European attempts is assessed. 

The following conclusions are drawn: The Europeans encouraged 
status leadership in diplomatic negotiations, warfare, economic af- 
fairs, and social control. They neglected familial and religious activ- 
ities. The efforts of the Europeans to implant a system of culturally 
defined, authoritative leadership among the Chippewa did not succeed. 
Status authority has not been accepted by these Indians in the three 
aspects of the culture in which the Europeans made the greatest ef- 
forts to encourage it; nor has it been developed in any other aspect 
of their culture. The Chippewa have not only failed to use authority 
relationships in stable social units as a technique of organization, but 
they actively distrust and fear the use of authority wherever it may 
appear. 

It is suggested that the major cause oi the Europeans’ failure is 
that they did not direct their efforts toward those areas of Chippewa 
culture in which basic changes might have been effective in the es- 
tablishment of status leadership, i. e., in family relationships, in the 
nature of subsistence activities, and in the patterns of religious life. 
The relative absence of authority relationships among the adults in 
the Chippewa nuclear family, and the lack of emphasis on parental 
authority in child rearing, habituated the Chippewa to making deci- 
Sions independently of other human beings. This pattern has not been 
changed by European contact. The basic patterns of Chippewa eco- 
nomic life originally involved activities which were individualistic 
and separatistic. Despite changes in actual economic activities intro- 
duced by the Europeans, the separatistic and individualistic character 
of these activities has remained largely unchanged. The primary 
leaders among the Chippewa were individuals who are reputed to have 
strong supernatural support evidenced by their ability to practice 
conjuring and doctoring. This trait might possibly have been developed 
into a type of institutionalized leadership; instead the missionary ac- 
tivities of the Europeans tended to undermine the influence of the 
medicine men. The psychological traits of the Chippewa may also 
have hindered the development of status authority. The habit of sus- 
picion, the inhibition of overt expressions of anger in face-to-face 
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associations, the striving to allay anxieties by self-discipline and a 
show of independence were characteristics hardly conducive to the 
development of authority relationships in organized groups. 

Chippewa leadership up to 1948, therefore, remained essentially 
what it was before the European contact: an informal system of 
leadership in ad hoc voluntary associations, with supernatural power 
and persuasion as the main means of effectuating action. 


CULTURE AND AGRICULTURE IN AN EASTERN 
HIGHLAND COMMUNITY OF PUERTO RICO 


(Publication No..2117)* 


Robert Alan Manners, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This thesis treats the culture of an eastern highland community 
of Puerto Rico and the relationship between that culture and the pre- 
vailing ways of earning a living. I have tried to show that it is the 
ways in which the people of this community, Tabara, earn their liv- 
ing that largely shape, develop or determine many of the cultural 
forms and arrangements found there. Since Tabara, like most of the 
rest of Puerto Rico, is predominantly an agricultural community, the 
individual’s “way of earning a living” depends upon his relationship 
to the land, the primary instrument of production and source of wealth. 
This relationship may be phrased in terms of socio-economic classes, 
groups or sub-cultures. The sub-cultures so defined are found to 
differ from each other in many important respects. And, finally, the 
very productive processes associated with the cultivation of Tabara’s 
most important products, tobacco and minor crops — in the given 
historical, natural-environmental context — are shown to have pro- 
duced in Tabara a culture somewhat unlike that of other communities 
with different crop emphases. 

The insular economic background is treated at some length in 
order to throw light on the existing forms and distribution of agricul- 
tural practices, and, by extension, to reveal the effects which these 
practices themselves have upon the culture of the island. The economic 
and cultural effects of more than 400 years of Spanish rule are outlined 
and compared with the effects resulting from the last fifty years of 
domination by the United States. 

The history, geography, settlement patterns and dependency 
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relationships of Tabara and the local neighborhood selected for inten- 
sive analysis during one and a half years of field work are examined 
in detail. The neighborhood, the community, and the island itself are 
shown to have passed from an aboriginal period of probably complete 
self-sufficiency to a contemporary dependence upon the outside world 
for more than half of their subsistence and most of the manufactured 
products used. Trade and commerce, intensification of the cash struc- 
ture and decline of the subsistence economy have extended the neigh- 
borhood-municipality-island dependency relationships to such a degree 
that sudden enforced isolation would be catastrophic. The cultural 
consequences of these relationships are analyzed. 

Tabara’s land use and land tenure patterns are described, as are 
the local aspects of such island-wide institutions as religion, education. 
politics, etc. The social organization — i.e., Tabara’s class struc- 
ture — is examined in detail in order not only to reveal the forms but 
to show the specific ways in which the cultures of the classes or sub- 
groups differ. Historical changes in the structure are shown to have 
resulted from changes in the productive arrangements. It is there- 
fore postulated that the social structure is a consequence rather than 
a cause of the productive processes and arrangements. It is further 
postulated that wealth is the real key to an individual’s position in the 
socio-economic hierarchy, and that such wealth in Tabara — or any 
other agricultural setting — is most commonly measured in terms of 
land ownership. 

And finally, field work data of three other communities studied 
in the group project of which my own study was a part are utilized 
to point up the cultural differences which appear to result from such 
other crop emphases as sugar or coffee cultivation. 

Despite a common cultural heritage and common sources of 
diffusion, striking differences between the culture of Tabara and the 
other communities are apparent. 
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WARFARE OF THE IROQUOIS AND THEIR 
NORTHERN NEIGHBORS 


(Publication No. 2128)* 


Raymond Scheele, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 





This paper investigates the war complex of four Northeastern . 
Woodland tribes; Iroquois, Hurons, Algonquins, and Montagnais. 
Four tribes were examined in order to employ the comparative method 
and to show how an area analysis aids in the explanation of a complex 
or parts of a complex such as a pattern or a trait. 

The monograph is divided into three parts. The first sketches 
some of the main phases of the history of the fur trade in the area, 
examining the importance of fur trade as a cause of war. The second 
part describes the war pattern as it existed in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. It deals with the lifelong training of a man for 
war, with the preparation for battle, the procedures and techniques 
of fighting, the treatment of captives, and the making and breaking 
of peace. The third part, which is analytic and interpretative, is 
divided into two sections; first, a comparative and functional analy- 
sis; and second, a study of the processes of change. These sections 
are interdependent, but, for the purpose of clarity, are presented 
separately. 

The functional analysis primarily attempts to show how warfare 
articulates with other institutions and how it satisfies certain derived 
psychological needs of these peoples. The process analysis traces 
the development of a new form of warfare, a nationalistic or tribal 
type which seems to have been motivated by the economic needs aris- 
ing from the presence of the Europeans. This new type of warfare 
did not entirely supplant the older aboriginal pattern of small war 
parties motivated by revenge, supernatural beliefs, or the desire 
for prestige. But rather it was an added form of warfare which coex- 
isted with wars based on other motivations and employing other tech- 
niques. The present study is concerned with the nature, function, 
and changes in these war patterns. It analyzes the functional relation- 
ships between the traits of warfare and the various tribal war com- 
plexes; and it investigates changes in the integration of warfare with 
total cultures during the seventeenth century. 
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YUGOSLAV SOCIETY: THE TRIBAL PERIOD 
(Publication No. 2136)* 


Alexander S. Vucinich, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This study is focussed on three interrelated problems of the 
early medieval South Slav society: (1) social organization in the 
sixth, seventh, and eight centuries; (2) the influence of the specific 
cultural, social, topographic, and economic conditions on the prin- 
cipal forms of social groupings; and (3) the factors which paved 
the way, and the processes which led to, the creation of the first 
polities. In its broader aspects, this study is both a critical sur- 
vey of the principal interpretations of the early medieval South Slav 
society and an effort to relate the available documentary and col- 
lateral data to appropriate forms of social organization. 

The preliminary scrutiny of influences exercised on the forma- 
tion of South Slav social entities by various non-Slavic ethnic groups 
has been followed by a critical examination of the traditional myth 
of the pristine Slav “democracy” in social relations. It has been 
found that the theory of the protagonists of primeval social “democ- 
racy,” according to which the joint family (zadruga) of the nineteenth 
century was a survival of the early medieval society, cannot be his- 
torically corroborated. 

Documentary sources and collateral evidence indicate that during 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries three distinct types of local 
groups were present: (a) the zhupas, or military-agricultural or- 
ganizations, situated primarily in river valleys and nestled around 
zhupa-towns; (b) the katuns, or pastoral villages, scattered through- 
out the mountainous areas in which originally the remnants of Illyro- 
Roman (Vlakhs) and Illyro-Thracian (Albanians) groups predominated; 
and (c) the “agricultural districts” created by Byzantine authorities 
for fiscal and military reasons. The specific features of these socio- 
economic organizations were derived from differences in topographic 
structures of their habitats, contacts with various non-Slavic peoples, 





and degrees of subordination to, or domination over, the other peoples. 


There are three principal traditional theories which focus on the 
social, political, economic, and ethnic factors which were instru- 
mental in the formation of the first South Slav state entities. The 
German theory is based on the extreme assumptions of Slav inborn 
passivity and lack of political genius. The basic conclusion of this 
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school is that Slavs, unable to order their social relations along 
political lines, did not create their own states, and that these were 
organized for them by foreigners. The Slavic theory is basically 
an “answer” to the German theory. Its proponents explain the be- 
lated creation of the states among the Slav peoples in terms of the 
assumption that the Slavs were intrinsically democratic, and, ac- 
cordingly, opposed to any kind of political coercion and outside in- 
terference. The proponents of the Soviet theory hold that the early 
Slavs were as warlike as their Germanic and other neighbors, and 
that their first states were results of “independent” social develop- 
ments rather than of external influences. While the proponents of the 
first two theories derive their theoretical constructions from a few 
psychological assumptions, the Soviet scholars are prone to over- 
emphasize the economic factor. 

Of the three principal local groups — the zhupa, the katun, and 
the “agricultural district” — only the first-named was instrumental 
in the creation of the incipient states: Dalmatian Croatia, the “mari- 
time state” of the Neretvians, and Serbia (Rashka). The processes 
which led to the creation of larger political-territorial entities were 
engendered and accelerated by both indigenous socio-economic, cul- 
tural, and political forces and the impact of alien agression, threat, 
and control. Although the functioning of these structures was impeded 
by centrifugal effects of many remnants of tribalism, they set the 





stage for the rise of larger and more consolidated states. 
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THE POLYCHROMY OF GREEK SCULPTURE: TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD 


(Publication No. 2105)* 


Penelope Dimitriou, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This dissertation, entitled, The Polychromy of Greek Sculpture: 
To the Beginning of the Hellenistic Period, was undertaken with the 
view.of compiling and interpreting the factual and literary evidence 
to show the extent of painting of Greek sculpture from the archaic 
period to ca. 400 B.C. In the Introduction, a survey is given of re- 
searches on Greek polychromy since the eighteenth century. The re- 
maining chapters deal with literary references to pigments used by the 
Greeks and Romans, theories on color in Greek scientific theses, color 
imagery in poetry, the archaeological evidence for pigments and paint- 
ing techniques, the development of the polychrome styles of the archaic 
and classical periods and the manner of painting sculpture of pedi- 
ments and Doric and Ionic friezes. In the conclusion, proof is pre- 
sented of the continued lavish polychromy of Hellenistic and Roman 
sculpture. Remains of color on sculpture in the round, architectural 
compositions and miscellaneous reliefs, ranging from the archaic to 
the late classical period are recorded chronologically in a catalogue 
which forms the groundwork for the text. 

Both literary sources and monuments preserving pigments point 
to the painting of sculpture by the Greeks with principally mineral 
pigments in the encaustic manner. Color theories of Greek philosophers, 
colors in literature and references to pigments in Greek and Roman sci- 
entific treatises are the chief sources for determining the ancient 
names of colors. Ancient theories on color also furnish the back- 
ground for color schemes in the visual arts. The use and significance 
of color adjectives in Greek poetry from Homer to the Athenian dra- 
matists of the fifth century B.C. are compared with the distribution, 
proportions and combinations of colors in sculpture and painting. Evi- 
dence is presented for the extent of painting, the coloring of nude parts 
and the relationship of the color schemes and the allocation and jux- 
taposition of colors with the styles of archaic and classical sculpture. 
Architectural sculptures are separately discussed, since the manner 
of painting these was not only conditioned by the style of the period, 
but also by the requirements of the sculptural composition as a whole 
and the architectural background. 
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18 ART AND ARCHEOLOGY 


Generally, this thesis proves that a parallel may be drawn bet- 
ween the color imagery in poetry and the application of color in the 
visual arts; that the style of polychromy, as the styles of Greek 
sculpture, evolved from the schematic and decorative to the more 
naturalistic; that the harmony characteristic of Greek art was achiev 
through the antithesis of polar formal expressions heightened by cor- 
responding colors on the basis of their luminosity, saturation and hue, 

The sculptures reconstructed in color are either representative 
examples of a stylistic period or have preserved color traces excep- 
tionally well. Restorations of colors are based as much as possible 
on remains of pigments, on analogy with sculpture preserving color 
of the same chronological and stylistic groups and to a lesser degree 
on the distribution and combination of colors in contemporary vase 
paintings and on terracottas. In the absence of analogous examples, 
colors were chosen to supplement formal expressions and contrasts 
and to complete essential elements of the color scheme characteristic 
of the sculptural style. 
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BARTOLO DI FREDI 
(Publication No. 2103)* 


Lucile Elizabeth Bush, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The political and ecclesiastical groups in power during the second 
half of the fourteenth century in Siena found in Bartolo di Fredi the 
painter whose work most acceptably embodied their ideals of effective 
visual presentation and beauty. To him they entrusted decorations in 
the cathedral and the Palazzo Pubblico. He carried out extensive 
fresco commissions in San Gimignano and in Volterra. Individuals 
and guilds brought to his flourishing shop orders for large altar- 
pieces. The highly expressive as opposed to descriptive values to 
be found in his surviving paintings make them worthy of study. 

This dissertation is an attempt to establish the peculiar qualities 
and unique accomplishments of Bartolo di Fredi and to re-evaluate 
his painting in the light of its relations to that of his great predeces- 
sors and followers. Careful study of numerous documents relating 
to him and his painting and detailed analysis of signed and dated 
frescoes and panels have been the basis for the selection and chrono- 
logical arrangement of a series of paintings which are certainly by 
his hand. Other paintings, more or less commonly attributed to him, 
are shown to be productions of his shop or of imitators. Thus freed, 
Bartolo di Fredi stands revealed as a sensitive innovator who, at 
the height of his career, produced imaginative and lovely panels im- 
bued with a high degree of emotional expressiveness. 

Signed and dated works consist of the Madonna of Mercy, Pienza, 
Old Testament frescoes, Collegiata, San Gimignano, the Deposition 











and the Coronation, Montalcino, together with remaining sections of 
the dismembered altarpiece of which the lat‘er was the central panel. 
Signed but not dated is the small panel of the Madonna and Child, 
Cusona. Certainly by him, although not signed or dated, are ruined 
frescoes of the life of the Virgin, chapel of S. Guglielmo, S. Agostino, 
San Gimignano, and a number of panels: Presentation in the Temple, 
Louvre, Adoration of the Magi, Gallery, Siena, Adoration of the Magi, 
Goodhart Collection, New York, Annunciation, Budapest. Shop assist- 
ants are responsible for four panels at Montalcino, two scenes from. 
the life of St. John the Baptist and two from the life of the Blessed 
Filippino Ciardelli. The Nativity, Siena, formerly in the church of 
SS. Flora and Lucilla, Torrita, is an especially interesting shop replica 
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undoubtedly executed by assistants. Among the paintings commonly 
or occasionally assigned to Bartolo which must be removed from his 
list are the large triptych of the Madonna Enthroned, Gallery, Perugia, 
and the Nativity, Cloisters, New York. 

Bartolo di Fredi was the most imaginative and prolific Sienese 
painter of the second half of the fourteenth century. The amazing 
changes which characterize his work are not so many unrelated stages 
but rather the necessary steps in an evolution determined by social 





and cultural forces which molded the individual and his way of thinking. 


He sought expressive factors not only in the work of his immediate 
predecessors but in the productions of the late thirteenth century as 
well. He carried on the experiments in spatial relationships begun 
by Ambrogio and Pietro Lorenzetti and arrived at highly unique and 
expressive arrangements of spatial sequences. He made important 
contributions in the compositional development of the Adoration of 
the Magi, giving it a processional character. The interpretative use 
of line, tonal change and color so dramatically exemplified by the 
differences between the altarpieces of 1382 and 1388 lies back of the 
painting of Giovanni di Paolo in the next century. 

Bartolo di Fredi, while certainly not one of the great painters of 
Siena, is an important link in the evolution of Sienese painting. On 
occasion he is delightful, he is always provocative. 


CHARLES FREDERICK CHANDLER, HIS LIFE AND WORK 
(Publication No. 2115)* 


Robert Lourie Larson, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The life of Charles Frederick Chandler represented the firm 
linking together of chemistry to the practical every day affairs of 
the newly industrialized society of the post-Civil War period. Always 
an applied scientist, Chandler, with some effort, persuaded industri- 
alists and entrepreneurs to enlist the services of chemical talent to 
better insure industrial efficiency and economy in the early days of 
sharp entrepreneurial competition. This process was also aided by 
his skill in rendering expert testimony in hundreds of highly technical 
patent litigations. His thorough mastery of any subject even remotely 
relating to chemistry paid dividends in the impressive record of 
victories he compiled on behalf of his clients. 
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Chandler’s practical application of chemistry was equally evident 
in the general field of public health and sanitation. Appointed chemist 
in 1866 to the newly created Metropolitan Board of Health of New 
York City, he was called upon to investigate such problems as the 
pollution and contamination of water, adulteration of milk, the sale of 
fraudulent kerosene, and poisonous cosmetics, to mention only a few. 
The members of the Board, like the industrial leaders of his time, 
did not see the connection between chemistry and the menaces to pub- 
lic health that was everywhere evident in New York. To solve the 
problems at hand he used the techniques of the chemical laboratory 
and very lucidly imparted his activities’ significance to the public 
at large. Such of course was the order of the day when he was ap- 
pointed President of the reorganized Board of Health in 1873, serving 
for ten years to 1883, and as Chairman of Sanitary Committee of the 
State Board of Health from its inception in 1880 to 1883. His reforms 
and vigorous enforcement of the sanitary code aroused the bitter op- 
position of the nuisance trades, but he had his way and helped save 
thousands of young lives as a result. 

Concurrent with Chandler’s successful consultant practice and 
his invaluable public service for city, state and federal governments . 
was his long and distinguished career as professor of chemistry at 
Union College from 1857 to 1864; Columbia University 1864 to 1910; 
the New York College of Pharmacy, 1864 to 1910; and the New York 
College of Physicians and Surgeons from 1872 to 1897. Called upon 
the completion of his German chemical training to Union College by 
Professor Charles A. Joy, he succeeded Joy as lecturer in chemistry 
when the latter was appointed by Columbia College. He broadened 
the chemical curriculum there which attracted the eminent miner- 
alogist Thomas Egleston who appointed him to one of chairs created 
in the newly founded School of Mines at Columbia College. 

Always the great teacher, Chandler endeavored to make his 
lectures facinating and succeeded immensely in transforming the 
prosy language of chemistry into flesh and blood reality. He was 
ever the friend of the student; lending him money, giving him kindly 
advice, and going out of his way to protect his best interests as he 
saw them. Thousands were influenced for better things by him. 

An evaluation of his life reveals few tangible monuments to his 
abilities and efforts. Never a research chemist he succeeded in the 
best of scientific traditions to link chemistry and industry close to- — 
gether. The same was true applied to public health and sanitation. 
He was a creator of chemical organizations, being a charter member 
of both the American Chemical Society and his beloved Chemists’ 
Club of New York. Although not a great chemist in the orthodox mean- 
ing of the term he influenced his students and associates to go on to 
greater scientific achievement. 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM E. DODGE, A NEW YORK MERCHANT 
(Publication No. 2116)* 


Richard Lowitt, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


What was the nature of the activities of a nineteenth century New 
York merchant prince? The present volume is an attempt to answer 
this question through the medium of a biography of the younger part- 
ner in the firm of Phelps Dodge & Co., in their day the leading metal 
importers in the nation, a firm interested not only in metals but also 
in many other products — particularly lumber, copper mills, mines, 
railroads, coal and ironlands, real estate, cotton, banking, oe 
foodstuffs, and sailing vessels. 

Even outside of business hours merchants in those days were 
part of a special community; they had in most cases similar views 
on national and local problems. In 1768, in order to present their 
views more effectively, the New York merchants had organized The 
Chamber of Commerce of the Province of New York. Members of 
the mercantile community participated in municipal, state, and nat- 
ional politics. Some served as Mayors, others as Congressmen, 
Senators, Governors, and Cabinet Members — all were sympathetic 
to the mercantile point of view. It is in this framework that we shall 
examine the career of William E. Dodge as an officer of the Chamber 
of Commerce, as a Congressman, and as a member of several com- 
mittees and commissions. Through a study of the man and his bus- 
iness we get a picture of an important and rather neglected phase of 
nineteenth century American economic history. 

Both William E. Dodge and his partner Anson G. Phelps came 
originally from Connecticut, and they retained throughout their lives 
much of the traditional character of the Connecticut Yankee. By hard 
work, imagination, and daring, they and others of their kind built up 
large fortunes and played an important role in the development of 
these United States. They did not operate on the grand scale, nor did 
they seek wealth merely for its own sake. Wealth brought with it 
increased responsibilities; these men always participated in the po- 
litical, social, cultural and religious life of their adopted city. Most 
of them were devoutly religious. They regarded themselves as ser- 
vants of God; serve Him they did, with a great part of their newly 
earned wealth and with much of their time. 

A full account of William E. Dodge’s charitable and religious 
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activities can be found elsewhere; consequently this importage phase 
of his life will not be fully developed here. 

There is available much material concerning the doings of Phelps 
Dodge & Co. during William E. Dodge’s career. The material is not 
complete — there are periods of years at a stretch for which no busi- 
ness records remain — but enough material has been salvaged to 
justify an attempt at reconstructing the firm’s many activities. 

Most of the manuscript material for this study is located in the 
Manuscript Division of the New York Public Library, where there 
are about forty boxes of material and numerous account books de- 
posited as the Phelps-Dodge papers. Mr. Cleveland E. Dodge of the 
Phelps-Dodge Corp. at 40 Wall Street graciously allowed me to ex- 
amine relevant material found in the archives of the firm. 

Other material pertaining to activities of Phelps Dodge & Co. 
was gleaned from numerous local histories, newspapers, contempor- 
aneous manuscript collections, pamphlets and similar sources. 


CONSUL SHERARD: AMATEUR BOTANIST AND 
PATRON OF LEARNING 1659-1728 


(Publication No. 2221)* 


George Pasti, Jr., Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


Although William Sherard (ne Sherwood) was highly esteemed by 
his contemporaries nothing has been done to evaluate a person of 
such acknowledged excellence. This is not owing to lack of materials. 
The Sherard Letters were deposited in the Royal Society of London 
Library two centuries ago. That these manuscripts were not used is 
largely owing to the nineteenth century botanical historian, Julius von 
Sachs, who dubbed the pre-Linnaean generation of botanists “mere 
plant-collectors.” The unhistorical nature of this verdict has been 
realized by present-day students. 

“William, son of George Sherwood and Mary his wife was borne 
the 27 day of February 1658/9” in the hamlet of Bushby, Leicester- 
shire. He was equipped with a classical education at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School and at St. John’s College, Oxford. After an excellent edu- 
cation in botany acquired at the Oxford Physic Garden, Paris, and 
Leyden, Sherard was welcomed into the London botanical circles that 
met at the Temple Coffee House. Through the offices of Hans Sloane 
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he began a career as tutor. Sherard botanized in Ireland as tutor 

to the son of Sir Arthur Rawdon. He traveled on the Continent and 
edited the Paradisus Batavus of his friend Paul Hermann, professor 
at Leyden University who died in 1695. Sherard observed the Con- 
tinental scientific scene while on the grand tour as tutor to Wri- 
othesley, Marquis of Tavistock. While Sherard was at Badminton as 
tutor to the young Duke of Beaufort he assisted John Ray with the third 
volume of Historia Plantarum. However, he did not find tutoring suf- 
ficiently remunerative, and in 1702 accepted the post of Commissioner 
of Sick and Wounded, which his friends had procured for him. 

Meanwhile, Tournefort had suggested that Sherard bring up to 
date Caspar Bauhin’s Pinax, a systematic collection of names given 
to the same plant. Botanical discoveries had mushroomed since the 
appearance of the Pinax in 1623 and the task was as formidable as 
it was desirable. For the remainder of his life Sherard continued 
at this task. He undertook the consulship at Smyrna (1703) in order 
to have time and money to carry out his project. The time he found, 
but as he had few opportunities to botanize because of seasonal busi- 
ness and ubiquitous bandits he was unable to provide suitable returns 
either to keep up his interest or to obtain the books and plants he 
needed from correspondents. Work on the Pinax came to a standhill. 
However, he successfully pursued the study of antiquities and made 
a considerable collection of coins and inscriptions. 

Again in hope of completing his Pinax, Sherard returned to Eng- 
land (1717). Now he had all the facilities necessary for the task — 
including fellowship in the Royal Society of London, to which he had 
contributed scientific observations for many years. He supported 
Mark Catesby and Thomas More in their exploratory travels in Amer- 
ica so as to gain the latest discoveries in botany. From Darmstadt 
he brought Dr. John Jacob Dillenis to accelerate the work on the Pinax. | 
Dillenius’s work set a high standard in English science, bothas Sher- | 
ard’s assistant and as first Sherardian Professor of Botany at Ox- 
ford; he also served the Royal Society as Foreign Secretary for a 
score of years. ; 

In spite of Dillenius’s assistance, Sherard’s Pinax was never com- | 
pleted. In part, the failure was due to a lack of plant specimens, but 
in final analysis it was Sherard’s perfectionism that led him on the 
never-ending task of including the latest discoveries. His efforts were 
justified, however, when in the second half of the nineteenth century, 

a Pinax, called Index Kewensis, was inspired and financed by Charles 
Darwin, supervised by Sir Joseph Hooker and executed by B. Daydon 
Jackson. Aided by the then firmly established binomial nomenclature, 
and a natural system of classification, it is today the dictionary of 
botanists. William Sherard’s Pinax, on the other hand, lies unpublished 
in the library of the Oxford Physic Garden, a monument to his imagin- 
ation and industry and a harbinger of the work completed by others al- 
most two centuries later. 
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As a kind of expiation for his failure to complete the Pinax, 
Sherard left a bequest to Oxford which established the Sherardian 
Professorship of Botany — a fruitful means of contributing to his 
scientific mistress to the present day. By this bequest Sherard is 
best remembered, although his contemporaries recognized him as 
a “prince of botanists,” a generous patron of science, and an excel- 
lent observer and informant of the Continental scientific scene — in 
short, a Baconian Merchant of Light. 


AGNES REPPLIER: A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 
(Publication No. 2097)* 


George Stewart Stokes, Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1946 


Agnes Repplier, the second child of john George and Agnes 
(Mathias) Repplier, was born in Philadelphia on April 1, 1855. 

From 1867 to 1869 she attended Eden Hall, the Sacred Heart Con- 
vent School, at Torresdale, Philadelphia, and from 1869 to 1871, 

the Agnes Irwin School, then also in Philadelphia. From about her 
sixteenth year, urged on by her mother and encouraged by her small 
success at school, Agnes Repplier turned seriously to writing, start- 
ing first with little sketches and stories that were published prin- 
cipally in the Philadelphia newspapers. 

It was in 1881 that Miss Repplier gained entrance into a “real” 
magazine, the Catholic World, with a short story entitled “In Arcady.” 
And some three years later, having in the meantime published in 
the same magazine several stories and poems, upon the advice of 
Father Isaac Hecker, editor of the Catholic World, she published her 
first literary essay, a paper on John Ruskin. Two years later Agnes 
Repplier found her way into the Atlantic Monthly with an essay called 
“Children, Past and Present.” Thereafter the Atlantic, as well as 
the Catholic World and various other magazines, became regular out- 
lets for her work. 

In 1888 Agnes Repplier published her first collection of essays 
in a volume entitled Books and Men. Seventeen more volumes of es- 
says followed Books and Men, the last being Eight Decades: Essays 
and Episodes (Boston) 1937. Over the years Miss Repplier brought 
out as well five biographies, a history of Philadelphia, and a volume 
of verse of which she was the editor. 
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Among her friends Agnes Repplier numbered such prominent 
writers and editors as Walt Whitman, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Horace 
Howard Furness, S. Weit Mitchell, A. Edward Newton, Harrison 
Morris, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, and others of the Philadelphia and 
Boston literary scene from about 1880 to the present. Recognition 
of her distinguished work came in the form of honorary degrees 
from the University of Pennsylvania, Princeton, Columbia, Yale, the 
Laetare Medal from Notre Dame, and the Gold Medal in Essays and 
Belle Lettres from the American Institute of Arts and Letters. 

Agnes Repplier’s work is remarkable both for its style and its 
subject matter. She is at her happiest when following some byway of 
literary history (preferably English), her reading and study taking her 
into the most unusual corners of the literary world, her gleanings 
feeding her writing with rare and fascinating material. Her style is 
marked by clarity and exactness, by an almost unerring “feel” for 
the right word, and is lightened as well throughout by a ready wit 
that onoccasion, though for the most part free from malice, borders 
on the caustic. 

If during the First World War and for a time thereafter Agnes 
Repplier turned first to the Allied Cause and then to other matters 
of social and contemporary interest, her true field remained always 
the literary past — proof of which was evidenced by her returning to 
her first love in several volumes before, in the face of years, abandon- 
ing her long, productive, and distinguished career. 
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AN ECOLOGIC AND SYSTEMATIC ANALYSIS OF THE GENUS 
OPUNTIA MILLER IN THE BIG BEND REGION OF TEXAS 


(Publication No. 1500)* 


Margery S. Anthony, Ph. D. 
University of Michigan, 1949 


As a physiographic entity the Big Bend Region of southwestern 
Texas includes igneous and sedimentary rocks; shallow and deep 
soils; clay soils to sands; sub-humid to semi-arid and arid climates; 
xerophytic to mesophytic habitats; desert, arid grassland, encinal 
and montane belts of distinctive vegetation, and Rio Grande Flood 
Plain plant associations. It is a meeting ground for faunal and floral 
forms of four adjacent biotic provinces. 

Of the three counties, Brewster, Jeff Davis and Presidio, embraced 
by the Big Bend of the Rio Grande River, I studied Brewster County in 
most detail because of its greater diversity in topography and result- 
ant vegetational types. Complete notes, photographs, and dried and 
living collections totaling 702 specimens of Opuntia (besides associ- 
ated plants) were made over a period of eleven months in 1947 and 
1948, including spring, summer and fall seasons. 

The thesis discusses (1) general ecology of the region and of 
species of Opuntia found there, and (2) taxonomic characteristics of 
the twenty-two species, six varieties and three hybrids occurring in 
the Big Bend Region. 

1. There are sixteen plant associations and numerous local 
communities. Seven oi the latter feature cacti. Primary determining 
factors in local distribution of species of Opuntia are shown to be 
altitude and drainage. Overgrazing, type of soil and country rock are 
secondary factors. Occurrence of these species is closely correlated 
with plant associations which are indices to topographic and climatic 
conditions. 

High desert mountains, with abrupt increases in altitude, cause 
sharp changes in vegetational types and associated cacti, as well as 
producing well-defined races and disjunct distributions through iso- 
lation effect. 

Such biotic factors as ease of vegetative propagation, faunal co- 
action, overgrazing and disturbance around habitations help increase 
local populations of Opuntia. 

Positive correlations are found between a restricted local oc- 
currence of a species and a small area of general distribution. 
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Three of the species are considered as polymorphous complexes 
with intergrading variants within each group. These offer diverse 
material for race development. The Big Bend Region is not marked 
by extreme endemism so far as the Opuntiae are concerned. 

2. Under “Taxonomic Discussion” the most striking distinguish- 
ing characteristics for species are shown to be habit, distance be- 
tween areoles, type of fruit and size of seed. Variation of character- 
istics within species are especially expressed in number of spine- 
bearing areoles, number of spines per areole and length and color of 
individual spines. 

Six varieties are discussed; four are described for the first time. 
Three new hybrids and one new species are presented. 

A full description of the genus precedes a key to species, vari- 
eties and hybrids occurring in the Big Bend Region. Seven species, 
with two varieties and two hybrids, belong to the subgenus Cylin- 
dropuntia, the remainder to Platyopuntia. 

Each species is described technically, with general remarks and 
citation of herbarium specimens. 


VIRUS INCREMENT CURVES BASED UPON COUNTS OF 
PARTICLES IN PLANT JUICE PREPARED BY NEW AND 
RAPID PROCEDURES FOR ELECTRON MICROSCOPY 


(Publication No. 2009)* 


Russell Ladd Steere, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1951 


Rapid procedures requiring very small amounts of plant material 
have been developed for the electron microscopy of juices from plants 
infected with tobacco-mosaic and tomato bushy-stunt viruses. Using 
quantitative adaptations of these procedures population growth curves 
have been obtained by counting virus particles in representative samples. 

Electron micrographs of diluted, clarified juice from plants in- 
fected with tomato bushy-stunt virus reveal spherical virus particles 
approximately 30 millimicrons in diameter in small clusters or singly 
if collodion films are used for the substrate. When Formvar sub- 
strates are used, mainly large aggregates of the virus particles are 
formed. In these aggregates the close packing and geometrical arrange- 
ment in which the lines of particles intersect at angles of 60° or 90° 
bring about a close resemblance to crystal planes. 
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Electron micrographs of undiluted crude juice preparations from 
plants infected with tobacco- mosaic virus reveal numerous fascicles 
composed of virus rods. Neither rods nor fascicles were ever found 
in control preparations. The bonding material or force which holds 
the rods together in fascicles is shown to be removed by washing 
dried prepared films with water. Differences in size and shape of 
fascicles of distinct strains of tobacco-mosaic have been demonstrated. 

Both normal and experimentally modified population growth curves 
or particle increment curves have been obtained for tobacco-mosaic 
virus and for tomato bushy-stunt virus. The increase in concentration 
of virus particles in plants of Nicotiana Tabacum L. (White Burley 
tobacco) infected with tobacco- mosaic virus, or plants of Datura metel- 
oides D.C. infected with tomato bushy-stunt virus, was found to be 
similar to the increase in bacterial populations which have been re- 
ported by several investigators and demonstrated by curves. 

Following an initial phase of adjustment the logarithmic portion 
of the curve covers a period between 20 and 72 hours during which 
time virus particles increase at the expense of preexistent reservoirs 
of essential compounds or reservoirs which are continually replenished 
in such excess by the host plant as to be well above the requirement 
of the existing virus population. Then a phase of gradual retardation 
occurs, followed by the final maximum stationary phase which is as- 
sumed to indicate cessation of virus synthesis. This final phase could 
be accounted for either by failure of the plant to produce essential 
compounds or by the formation of inhibitory substances or forces. 

The increase in numbers of particles as the virus infection pro- 
gresses in a plant and the complete absence of such particles in unin- 
fected plants is further evidence that they may properly be called 
“virus particles.” 

A new and conservative estimate of the attainable proportion of 
extractable virus particles to total dry weight of infected tobacco 
plants is 11.7%. 

_Electron microscopy as heretofore applied has failed to throw 
any light on the mechanism by which new virus particles originate. 
A critical watch was kept for any evidence of multiplication of the 
virus particles. Examination of many micrographs revealed only 
scant and unreliable indications that the particles might divide by 
fission. However, the rate of increase of virus would require the 
division of each virus particle only once every four hours. This _ 
might not be sufficiently often to allow one to demonstrate tne pro- 
cess reliably. 
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A STUDY OF THE PERIODIC ACID OXIDATION OF 
CELLULOSE ACETATES OF LOW ACETYL CONTENT 


(Publication No. 1656)* 


Franklin Willard Herrick, Ph. D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 











































Fibrous cellulose acetates were prepared by acetylation of stand- 
ard cotton cellulose (less than 1% moisture) with acetic anhydride in 
benzene, in the presence of sulfuric acid, at room temperature. The 
combined acetic acid content ranged from 1 to 14%. All materials 
to be oxidized were cut to 20-mesh linters and conditioned at 65% re- 
lative humidity. | 

Cellulose and cellulose acetates were oxidized with approximately 
0.03 N HI0,4 (pH 2), at 30° C. for time periods up to 60 hours. The 
ratio of oxidant to sample was usually 300 ml: 1g. During long time 
periods (12 to 60 hours) the reactions were mixed at a standard rate 
by means of specially constructed standard mixing apparatus. All 
conditions affecting the rate of oxidation were controlled. After 
oxidation, excess periodate in a reaction mixture was determined by 
the arsenite method (0.015 N arsenite). Periodate consumption was 
expressed as moles HI0,4 per anhydroglucose unit (unit molecular 
weight). These figures were plotted against time to obtain the oxi- 
dation rate curves. In a complete oxidation 1 mole of HI0, would be 
consumed per unit molecular weight; during a 60 hour period cellulose 
consumed only 0.21 mole, and in all cases cellulose acetates con- 
sumed less than 0.21 moles. 

The 60-hour reaction period was considered to be long enough to 
establish the rate of oxidation of the crystalline regions of cellulose. 
The amorphous regions of cellulose were found to be almost com- 
pletely oxidized after 24 hours under the conditions used. The time 
period required to complete the oxidation of 1 mole of anhydroglucose 
was computed and found to be roughly 350 hours. It was desired to 
compare the rate of oxidation of any cellulose acetate with that of 
the cellulose from which it was prepared. This comparison might 
lead to some conclusion regarding the amount of acetylation that had 
occurred at the glycol hydroxyls of cellulose. By plotting the differ- 

| ence in periodate consumption, 4M, between any cellulose acetate 
| and cellulose, against time, the rate of change of this difference, 
d( 4M), was obtained, and was found to follow a straight-line 
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relationship. The time period of 350 hours was used to calculate 
rN Mg5 for each cellulose acetate, and this figure represents the 


moles of glycol in cellulose that were blocked by acetylation, either 
at the 2 or 3 hydroxyl or both, and therefore would not be oxidized 
by periodic acid, since periodate oxidation cleaves adjacent hydroxyl 
groups only. 

Correlation of the results obtained in this investigation lead to 
the following conclusions regarding the course of the acetylation re- 
action: 

1. The probability of the formation of pure anhydroglucose tri- 
acetate during any phase of the initial reaction is ruled out. 

2. At the beginning of the acetylation reaction the secondary 
hydroxyl groups of cellulose are more vulnerable to attack by acetic 
anhydride than the primary hydroxyls. 

3. The primary hydroxyls are attacked to a lesser extent during 
the early stages of acetylation. This may be due to hydrogen bonding, 
which has been postulated as occurring between polymer chains in 
the cellulose micelle. Introduction of acetyl groups eventually sep- 
arates the polymer chains, destroying the hydrogen bond system, and 
increasing the availability of primary hydroxyl groups for acetylation. 


THE DETERMINATION OF FLUORIDE * * 
(Publication No. 2205)* 


Charles Abell Horton, Ph. D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


This thesis is concerned with the development of methods for 
the determination of very small amounts and of quite large amounts 
of fluoride. 

The principal previous methods for the determination of fluoride 
are reviewed; methods depending on formation of thorium fluoride are 
considered in detail. 

Part I is an exhaustive study of various indicator compounds for 
the customary titration of fluoride with thorium nitrate. Five com- 
pounds, namely Purpurin Sulfonate, Alizarin Red S, Eriochrome Cyanin 
R, Dicyanoquinizarin, and Chrome Azurol S, are recommended as 
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two-color visual indicators; two, namely Penick’s Quercetin and pure 
sublimed Morin, as fluorescent or one-color visual indicators. The 
structural characteristics which promote a sharp color or fluorescent 
change are discussed, 

Part II discusses the photofluorometric titration of 0.1 to 15 mg. 
fluoride with thorium nitrate using Penick’s Quercetin as indicator. 
After a study of the variables the procedure adopted involves neutral- 
izing an alkaline fluoride solution to p-nitrophenol, buffering at pH 
3.0 with monochloroacetate, adding alcohol to total 50%, indicator, 
and water to total 100 ml.; cooling to 15°C., and titrating with thor- 
ium nitrate in a modified Klett fluorimeter, using appropriate filters. 
The endpoint is obtained by extrapolating the linear portions of the 
titration curve. The precision is excellent. The method is recom- 
mended for the determination of fluorine in fluorocarbons. 

Part II describes fluorometric comparison methods for traces 
of fluoride. Investigation of previous fluorometric methods affected 
by fluoride showed that the systems Aluminum-Pontachrome Blue- 
Black R, Zirconium-Oxine, Thorium-Oxine, Thorium-1-amino-4- 
hydroxyanthra-quinone, and Boron-Benzoin are unsatisfactory. Two 
satisfactory systems were developed. 

1. Aluminum-Oxine — The fluorescence of a given amount of 
aluminum extracted as the oxinate in chloroform at pH 4.7 depends 
on the concentration of fluoride in the aqueous phase. Maximum 
fluorescence was obtained by extraction with two 20 ml. portions of 
chloroform at pH 4.7 after adding 1.25 mg. Oxine to the aqueous phase. 
Other factors affecting fluorescence were investigated. Fluorescence 
decreased regularly with increasing fluoride concentration. The prin- 
cipal complex formed is AlF3. Results were not very reproducible 
due to the extraction. 

2. Aluminum-Morin — Morin forms a fluorescent complex with 
aluminum ion and quantitative methods have previously been developed 
based on this complex. The variables were reinvestigated using 
a purer Morin and the optimum conditions for a fluoride determination 
were determined. Fluoride reduces fluorescence of this system by 
the formation of the lower complexes like AlF5* at pH 3. The final 
procedure adopted consists in pipetting an aliquot of alkaline fluoride 
into a volumetric flask, neutralizing to p-nitrophenol with chloroacetic 
acid, adding exactly 60.0 ml. of a reagent mixture containing 2 vol- 
umes of alcoholic Morin (1 mg./ml.), 48 volumes 95% ethanol, 8 vol- 
umes of a mixed buffer, and 2 volumes aluminum solution (27 mmg. 
Al/ml.), and then water to total 100 ml.. Aluminum, blank, and flu- 
oride standards are prepared similarly. The fluorescence is read 
in the usual manner after 20 minutes. The precision is better than 
+2 mmg. for less than 60 mmg. fluoride in alkaline solutions. The 
method is recommended for atmospheric samples. 
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LIQUIDITY IN COMMERCIAL BANKING 


(Publication No. 2102)* 


Arthur Brickner, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The study deals with the theory of liquidity in commercial bank- 
ing and the forces that shape liquidity policies in the current eco- 
nomic environment. Liquidity in the credit system is evaluated as 
an inherently qualitative concept, reflecting a high degree of clear- 
ance between debts and credits. Vital importance is attached to the 
former convertibility of bank deposits into standard specie money as 
a controlling force, imposing upon the banking system in a free mar- 
ket economy the need to observe qualitative principles of credit policy. 
Modern economic society has replaced convertibility with more com- 
plex control devices which enable the commercial banks to monetize 
capital assets without fear of embarrassment to the system. Mone- 
tary management and fiscal policies insulate the banks from the con- 
sequences of illiquidity and thereby change the definition of liquidity 
for the banks. The aggregate flow of funds through the exchange 
system must nonetheless conform to the principles of qualitative credit 
analysis if money and credit stability is to be preserved. 

The first part of the document discusses liquidity in general 
terms: its relation to money, its meaning in business finance, and_ |. 
its place in the mechanism of exchange. Following the interpretation 
by Stephen Colwell, the conceptual origin of liquidity theory in the 
credit system is seen in the settlement of debts through offsetting, 
as practiced at medieval fairs. The liquidity of a community is viewed 
in terms of clearance, as described by H. Parker Willis. 

The second part of the thesis concentrates upon the theoretical 
and practical aspects of liquidity in commercial banking. As bank 
deposits are simultaneously financial liabilities to the banks and 
means of payment for the economic community, the question of liquid- 
ity concerns both the banker and the economist, and is discussed 
from both points of view. Liquidity principles are developed in terms 
of qualitative credit theory, as expounded by Beckhart, Dunkman, 
Palyi, Robey, and H. Parker Willis. The aim of liquidity theory is 
to keep the banking system liquid, in principle, by its own efforts. 

This position is contrasted with that of the monetary school of 
thought, represented by Hawtrey, Keynes, and Robertson: here bank- 
ing liquidity is subsumed, in principle, under the quest for economic 
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stability. The transformation in the economic environment that has 
taken place in recent decades has substantially affected the functions 
of banking and the content of banking liquidity; the commercial bank- 
ing system closely approaches the “closed system” assumed by 
monetary theorists, and liquidity may hence be redefined in terms of 
shift-ability rather than the self-liquidating assets postulated by the 
qualitative position. 

The third portion describes commercial banking liquidity in the 
United States. The Federal Reserve and the Treasury have assumed 
much of the former power and responsibility of the individual com- 
mercial banks with respect to their liquidity; the money system, de- 
posit insurance, and various other institutions and devices appear to 
protect the banking system from the possibility of an upset to its 
formally liquid position. 

The concluding section of this treatise summarizes the findings, 
which are that the problem of liquidity in commercial banking is 
essentially a part of the much more fundamental problem regarding 
the place and task of banking in the modern economy. 


CONCENTRATION IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
(Publication No. 2112)* 


Orris C. Herfindahl, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The main purpose of this study is to discover the trend of com- 
petition in the steel industry in the United States since the formation 
of the U.S. Steel Corporation in 1901. A subsidiary goal is an ex- 
amination ci concentration ratios and an application of them to the 
steel industry to see how they vary against independent indicators 
of the trend of competition in steel. 

Previous uses of the concentration concept were esnaninad, 
Their principal use appeared to be the measurement of domination 
by the larger firms in the industry, the idea of domination being 
Closely related to the concept of inequality as used in the study of 
the distribution of income. Since these concentration ratios are 
independent of the number of firms, a new measure was proposed 
that reflects both the number of firms in the industry and the in- 
equality in the distribution of their outputs. The limits of the mea- 
sure are one and zero. 
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On applying this measure of concentration to pig iron capacity, 
it was found that the index rose from 0.03 in 1898 to about 0.20 after 
the formation of U.S. Steel in 1901. It has since remained at this 
level with no continued tendency to move in either direction. The 
concentration index for steel ingots behaved differently. With the 
formation of U.S. Steel it rose from less than 0.10 in 1898 to 0.31 
in 1904. Then began a persistent decline, lasting until the early 1920’s. 
From that time on, the index has remained quite stable at a level of 
about 0.15. It was found also that the regional structure of production 
for three products had, on the whole, noticeably improved over the 
period from 1904 to 1945, both within regions and between regions. 

Other independent indicators of the trend of competition were also 
examined. Making use of the hypothesis that a higher degree of mo- 
nopoly will be associated with more rigid prices, it was concluded 
that steel prices have become less rigid over the business cycle, and 
hence that the degree of monopoly has declined. Changes in the rigid- 
ity of actual steel prices had to be determined indirectly. Flexibility 
of basing point prices showed no tendency to change over the period 
studied. But it appeared that the change in the degree of adherence 
to base prices over the business cycle has increased, implying an in- 
crease in the flexibility of actual prices. 

Concentration in value added by the top eight firms in the industry 
was examined for the period following 1918. A small decrease in the 
portion of the industry’s value added contributed by these eight firms 
was indicated as well as some improvement in the distribution among 
the top eight firms. 

The rate of return on sales for the three largest firms was stud- 
ied for all years after 1902. There was a close correspondence be- 
tween the decline of this ratio for U.S. Steel in its early years and the 
decline in concentration of steel ingot capacity. 

It was concluded that the independent indicators of the trend of 
competition were not inconsistent with the behavior of the concentration . 
coefficients for steel ingot capacity. Viewing the evidence as a whole, 
the steel industry appears to have become more competitive since the 
early years of the century. The data, however, are sketchy and the 
important problem of ore control was not examined. The changes 
that have taken place in this industry have not been great, but their 
direction seems clear. 

Although the intensity of competition in steel has increased, this 
study provides no basis for the conclusion that the present level of 
competition is satisfactory. 
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PRICE DETERMINATION IN THE GRAY-IRON- FOUNDRY 
INDUSTRY 
(Publication No. 2127)* 


Lloyd Blackstone Saville, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The first impression of the gray-iron-foundry industry is that 
of a large number of sellers of a relatively homogeneous product; 
closer inspection reveals a distribution of these firms in clusters 
about their larger customers. The number of customers and their 
geographic concentration in the highly industrial areas is fundamental 
in determining the location of foundries for several reasons: to per- 
mit consultations on production methods, to reduce the transportation 
costs of the finished castings, and to utilize the locally available raw 
material, iron and steel scrap (other factors of production are labor, 
pig iron, and coke). 

The structure of the industry is influenced not only by the size 
and location of customers but also by the nature of the demand for 
castings. The demand for the product is generally inelastic. Gray- 
iron castings represent a relatively small portion of automobiles, 
houses, ships, pianos, and other producers’ and consumers’ goods 
in which they are assembled; they also represent parts of products 
the prices of which are generally rigid. The necessity of producing 
a wide variety of sizes and types of castings, almost perfect freedom 
of entry into the industry, and the existence of vertically integrated 
firms results in an industry structure of many atomistic units rather 
than one or a few organizations with a number of branches. No or- 
ganization sufficiently strong to control the market at the national 
level exists in this industry. 

Varied combinations of at least five pricing methods are em- 
ployed; formula price, flat price, tabular price, requoted price, and 
competitive price. Each of these methods bears more or less re- 
lationship to the costs involved in making the part and the traditions 
which have grown up concerning the proper charges to be made. 
Since custom plays a large part in the determination of price, found- 
rymen generally compare the calculations of total costs plus a “fair 
profit” with existing market prices before making a price quotation. 

Operating in this environment with these pricing methods, found- 
ries charged relatively stable prices during the depression of the 
thirties, and variable high prices during and after the recent war. 
The stable prices may be explained in part by three factors: the use 
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of “total cost” pricing, the influence of tradition on the quotation of 
prices, and the clustering of a relatively small number of firms in 
isolated markets. “Total cost” pricing tended to be stable, for factor 
costs were generally stable; the reliance on the “usual” or the “cus- 
tomary” price tended to perpetuate the existing prices; the fewness 

of competitors tended to emphasize the dangers of “spoiling the mar- 
ket” and of competitive retaliation. These conditions were emphasized 
by the inelastic nature of the demand for castings. 

The great increase in prices during and after the war was in- 
fluenced by a series of factors. (1) “Total cost” pricing reflected 
price increases among productive goods and services. (2) It was 
profitable under price controls to change from traditional pricing 
to formula pricing through pattern shifting. (3) Certain educational 
aspects resulted from emphasis on accurate cost determination and 
“total cost” pricing by the Office of Price Administration. (4) Ab- 
sence of the usual customer relations as the result of pattern mi- 
gration removed the conservative effect of existing buyer-seller re- 
lationships. (5) And, the number of firms in the industry reduced 
the danger that public disfavor arising from rapid price increases 
might be attached to any individual establishment. 

This examination of the gray-iron-foundry industry reveals that 
no single competitive model is descriptive of the industry and that 
an industry may use a wide range of pricing methods and still make 
no direct reference to average variable costs or marginal costs. 


THE PRICING SYSTEM IN A PLANNED ECONOMY 
(Publication No. 2229)* 


Tu Tu, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


This thesis chiefly deals with the possibility and practicability 
of a planned economy with a pricing system. The planned economy 
concerned would require the following conditions: unification of 
economic decisions, public ownership of the means of production, 
equality of income distribution, exclusion of private accumulation, 
and free choice of consumption and of occupation. 

Any economy aiming at the attainment of maximum welfare must 
encounter the economic problem, which would comprise the problems 
of ideal distribution of consumption goods, of ideal apportionment of 
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social income, of optimum production of products and services, of 
optimum division of means of production, and of meeting dynamic 
conditions. With interpersonal comparison of satisfactions and 
ethical considerations, the welfare theories can justify their only ap- 
plication and become the criteria in the planned economy. 

In solving the economic problem, the planned economy would 
have the problem of calculation in measuring the economic signifi- 
cance of every economic activity. If there must be economic cal- 
culation, it would be inevitable that no economic system could at- 
tempt to dispense with the use of the pricing system. 

In the planned economy, not only would the charges of lack of 
money incentive, of indeterminateness of monopolistic equilibrium, 
and of the absence of factor market be repudiated, but also the ob- 
stacles to the operation of the pricing system would vanish. On ac- 
count of wholesale planning, no shrinkage of demand, no profit 
consideration, and no monopoly menace would affect the pricing system. 

The practicability of the operation of the pricing system would be §f 
closely related to the applicability of modern economic analysis. As 
to how the available resources can be used to reach the utmost 
social satisfaction, the Paretian equational method, the Marshallian 
supply and demand analysis, and the Austrian marginal principle, 
all contain identical doctrines: to secure the proper adjustment of 
production in accordance with the preferences of consumers at mini- 
mum cost as well as maximum productivity. Their adoption would 
only involve the question of the technique of economic administration. 
The issue of “marginal cost” and “average cost” and the criticism 
of the mathematical solution have caused much misunderstanding in 
this matter. 

For the entire economy, the Paretian equations would be em- 
ployed in the formation of the pricing system, guided by the estab- 
lished physical plan and value plan. The advancement of the electronic 
calculator would undoubtedly promote this practice. At the present 
stage, the income analysis would be an appropriate substitute. The 
supply and demand method would exercise its function within the do- 
main of certain industries. It would help the partial plan in approach- 
ing equilibrium by checking the probable initial errors or tackling 
the partly changing conditions. In the long run, since the price fixed 
must be equal to the minimum average cost, the investment in the 
industry would not conflict with the planned one. The marginal anal- 
ysis can only be applied to the individual production unit in the plan- 
ned economy. If the physical pian with the pricing system has been 
set up and the optimum size of firm has been designed, the practice 
of the guiding principle that the marginal cost be equal to the price 
of the product would make for the optimum distribution of resources. 

In the planned economy, not only would full employment be reached, 
but also the optimum allocation of resources would be attained. Eco- 
nomic welfare cannot otherwise be maximized. 
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A PROCESS FOR SELECTING DOCTORAL CANDIDATES 
(Publication No. 2173)* 


Robert C. Anderson, Ph. D. 
New York University, 1950 


Increases in the number of applicants for doctoral study and lim- 
itations in number of faculty members and of space in the School of 
Education of New York University made desirable a study of the pro- 
cedures used to select doctoral candidates. The hypothesis of this 
study was that through a series of procedures which could be oper- 
ationally described, evidence could be obtained on those factors as- 
sociated with personality, ability, and success of students in the doc- 
toral program which would provide a basis for relatively accurate 
prediction of success and failure of future applicants in the doctoral 
program of the School of Education of New York University. 

Fifty applicants and candidates were selected from among those 
who had applied for candidacy and who had undergone the School’s 
Written Preliminary Comprehensive Examinations in March, 1949. 
Each of these fifty individuals was extremely well known to two or 
more experienced doctoral faculty members in the School. Faculty 
members who had met two of the following three criteria were ac- 
cepted as qualified to rate the applicants and candidates for the pur- 
poses of this study: 

a. membership on the major faculty committee concerned with 
the doctoral program; 

b. chairmanship of at least ten doctoral sponsoring committees; 
and 

c. conduct of a graduate seminar of less than thirty students. 
These faculty members completed detailed forced-choice rating 
forms on the applicants and candidates, and a faculty rating score 
was determined for each individual in the study group. This rating 
was an average of the ratings assigned the individual by the faculty 
members rating him. Unless the faculty ratings on an individual were 
consistent at the .8 level, that individual was not included in the study 
group. 

Data on each of the fifty study group individuals so selected were 
obtained through the use of various selectives devices and instru- 
ments, including an interpretation of data test, a contemporary world 
affairs test, a test of the ability to recognize logical fallacies, an 
intelligence test, an essay test, an oral interview, an application form, 
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an experience record form,a self-evaluation scale, an emotional 
needs test, and an analysis of undergraduate and graduate grade 
averages. Scores for each individual were determined on these 
instruments and devices. Coefficients of correlation were computed 
between the faculty ratings and these scores. 

Through analysis of the scatter diagrams for each of these cor- 
relations, minimum acceptable scores were determined for each 
instrument and device. On the basis of these scores and on the basis 
of the multiple correlations computed, it was shown that a selection 
process to include: a quantifiable application form, an oral inter- 
view, an interpretation of data test, a contemporary affairs test, and 
a test of the ability to recognize logical fallacies would provide re- 
latively accurate data for the identification of those applicants who 
would probably not be successful in the doctoral program. 

Recommendations were made regarding the use of these instru- 
ments and the sequence of their use. 


VARIABLES INVOLVED IN TEACHERS’ MARKS. AN 
INVESTIGATION TO DETERMINE THE EFFECT OF 
SOME NON-INTELLECTUAL VARIABLES INVOLVED 


IN THE ASSIGNMENT OF MARKS BY TEACHERS 
(Publication No. 2176)* | 


Robert Scriven Carter, Ph. D. 
New York University, 1950 


The problem upon which the present report is based was concerned 
with variables, other than mental ability, which enter into the assign- 
ment of marks by teachers of beginning algebra. The investigation 
determined the effect of socio-economic status, age, interest, and in- 
dividual differences in personality of boys and girls in relationship to 
the assigned marks. The investigation also determined whether or 
not teachers tended to favor one sex and whether the sex favored 
tended to be determined by the sex.of the teacher. 

The investigation was conducted in a city in western Pennsylvania. 
In all, 235 students, 135 boys and 100 girls, took part in the study. 

Nine classes, taught by three men and three women, were used in the 
investigation. The men teachers taught 75 boys and 58 girls. The 
women teachers taught 60 boys and 42 girls. In age, training, and 
experience the men and women teachers were similar. For comparison 
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purposes, the group was divided into (1) boys taught by men, (2) 
girls taught by men, (3) boys taught by women, and (4) girls taught 
by women. 

The Colvin-Schrammel Algebra Test, The Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Test, The California Test of Personality, the Garret- 
son-Symonds Interest Questionnaire, and the Sims Score Card for 
Socio-Economic Status were administered to each student. Teachers’ 
marks and dates of birth for each student were secured from the 
permanent record cards in the office of the principal. 

When scores for socio-economic status were compared, statis- 
tically reliable differences were in favor of the girls, whether they 
were taught by men or women. In interest, the differences in scores 
between boys and girls, whether taught by men or women, favored 
the girls. Boys were slightly older although differences were not 
statistically significant. With respect to personality, the girls made 
significantly higher scores on the test than did the boys, whether the 
teacher was a man or a woman. Although no significant differences 
could be found in intelligence or in algebra achievement, significant 
differences existed in the marks assigned by teachers, differences 
clearly not attributable to chance. The differences, generally, gave 
the advantage to the girls. Specifically, when marks were assigned, 
boys were given lower marks than were the girls, whether the teacher 
was a man or a woman; but, marks assigned by men teachers were 
lower than marks assigned by women teachers. 

When correlations between the various sets of variables were 
computed, it was found that intelligence and algebra achievement 
had the highest coefficients when correlated with teachers’ marks. 
The coefficients of correlation for the other variables were positive 
but low, the exception being when age was correlated with other vari- 
ables. 

Various intercorrelations were presented, first in terms,of zero 
order coefficients and then in first and second order partial coeffici- 
ents of correlation. Multiple correlation technique showed the re- 
lationship between teachers’ marks on the one hand and the team of 
variables on the other. Multiple regression equations showed the 
relative importance of each of the variables in contributing to produce 
any given teachers’ mark. 

Results indicated that teachers’ marks were extremely subjec- 
tive. It was evident that intelligence, achievement, and age were more 
potent contributors to the assigned mark than were the variables of 
interest, socio-economic status, and personality. The sex of the 
student seemed more important in the assignment of marks than did 
the sex of the teacher. The study indicated a great need for refining 
the meaning of teachers’ marks in order for the marks to reflect true 
achievement. 
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FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH DECISIONS OF MICHIGAN 
TEACHERS TO REMAIN IN OR TO LEAVE THE FIELD OF 
TEACHING VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


(Publication No 2096)* 
Raymond McCallum Clark, Ed.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 


All of the teachers who began teaching vocational agriculture in 
Michigan between July 1, 1936 and June 30, 1941 were included in the 








except: those who began teaching as combination superintendents 
and teachers of vocational agriculture, those who were teaching 
vocational agriculture in the school year 1948-49 but who had not 
taught continuously (except for military service), and those who were 
killed in the war. 

Data were secured from the records on file at Michigan State 
College, in the office of the Michigan State Board of Control for Vo- 
cational Education, and from questionnaires sent to 27 present and 
78 former teachers of vocational agriculture. One-hundred per cent 
response was secured from the letters which accompanied the ques- 
tionnaires and all but one of the questionnaires were returned. How- 
ever, responses were not given for every item on every questionnaire. 

Comparisons were made between the group of teachers who left 
the field of teaching vocational agriculture and those who remained in 
the field and were teaching during the school year 1948-49. Tests for 
significance of the difference of percentage, significance of the dif- 
ference of means, or the chisquare technique were used to determine 
the degree of significance of differences which were revealed in the 
data. Differences were considered significant at the five per cent 
level. 

Teachers who remained were found to have spent a significantly 
greater percentage of their time on the program of vocational agri- 
culture, to have larger enrollments in all-day classes, and to have 
taught young-farmer and adult-farmer classes in a larger percentage 
of their years of teaching than those who left. 

The teachers who remained ranked their own programs higher 
than those who left, when they were asked to rank them in terms of 
“good,” “medium,” or “poor” for the following items: use of time 
by pupils, interest of pupils in classroom work, interest of pupils in 
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Future Farmers of America, ranking of the department in the school, 
ranking of the department by the administrators, and ranking of the 
department by the teachers. | 

Teachers who remained were found to be engaged in outside em- 
ployment to a much greater degree than those who left. They also 
had earned more credits at Michigan State College beyond the Bach- 
elor’s Degree. They belonged to the Michigan Education Association, 
The Michigan Association of Teachers of Vocational Agriculture, the 
Michigan Vocational Association, and the American Vocational As- 
sociation in greater proportion than those who left. 

The following characteristics of teachers who remained were 
not significantly different from those who left. However, further 
study needs to be undertaken to determine possible significance of 
the factors: 

1. More of the teachers who remained than of those who left 
presented major sequences in social science from high school for 
admission to college. 

2. More of the teachers who remained entered teachers colleges 
as the first institution after high-school. 

3. The teachers who remained ranked somewhat higher in the 
Cooperative English Test given during freshman week at Michigan 
State College. They earned higher marks in professional courses in 
education and in student teaching. 

Evidences of growth of teachers who left and of those who remained 
are shown graphically, and a method of comparing the evidences of 
growth of an individual teacher with the pattern is suggested. 

Teacher-educators and counselors may help students in college 
to choose agricultural education as a career by helping them to ana- 
lyze factors which are associated with decisions of teachers, to leave 
or to remain in the field of teaching vocational agriculture. 

Teacher-educators, and school administrators should also assist 
teachers and others in local schools to develop programs which will 
be attractive to teachers and which will encourage them to remain in 
the profession. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN GEORGIA FROM 1932 TO 1949 WITH 
SPECIFIC REFERENCE TO HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR THE NEGRO 


(Publication No. 2177)* 


James Allen Colston, Ph. D. 
New York University, 1950 




















Introduction 

In 1932, state-supported higher education in Georgia was reor- 
ganized into a centralized University System to be administered by 
a single board of trustees, with a chancellor to serve as executive 
officer of the University System of Georgia. 































Purpose of the Study 

The primary purpose of this investigation has been to study 
historically state financial support to institutions of higher education 
in Georgia from 1932 to 1949 with particular reference to the Negro. 


Procedure 

The procedure included the use of primary and secondary sources, 
The materials were selected, compiled, tabulated, analyzed and pre- 
sented in the light of the following three criteria to show developments 
in state financial support to institutions of higher education in the 
State: (1) educational expenditure per student, (2) ability of the State 
to support higher education, and (3) effort of the State to “ers 
higher Education. 


Findings 

A Study of developments in state financial support to higher edu- 
cation from 1785, when Georgia passed an act to establish a seat of 
higher learning to 1932, when the Board of Regents of the University 
System of Georgia was established, showed that the State became 
interested early in its history in supporting higher education. The 
amount of support to institutions of higher education provided by the 
State was very limited up to the later part of the eighteenth century, 
after which there was a steady increase to 1930-31; it was then 
followed by a period of decline which extended through 1938-39 and 
then by an increase which became more rapid beginning in 1945-46. 

Significant in the development of state financial support to higher 
education were certain socio-economic factors, including improved 
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economic conditions, increased industrial and agricultural activities, 
attitudes of governors and legislators toward higher education, and 

a more efficient system of levying and collecting taxes; as these 
improved, state financial support to institutions of higher education 
increased, suggesting a positive relationship among these factors. 

However, the rate of increase in enrollment has exceeded the 
rate of increase in financial support based on per student expenditure, 
and while enrollment in both the private and state-supported insti- 
tutions of higher education in the State increased, that in state-sup- 
ported institutions has been at a markedly higher rate, with indicat- 
ions of a continuing increase through 1965, suggesting that in the 
future more of the cost of higher education must be financed by the 
State. Considering the decline in the purchasing value of the dollar, 
the increase in the total financial support to the University System 
becomes less significant. 

With respect to state-supported institutions of higher education 
of the Negro, the State made its first appropriation in 1870 when the 
sum of $8,000 was paid to Atlanta University, a private four-year 
college for Negroes, for the education of qualified Negro students. 
Throughout the history of Georgia the State has maintained separate 
institutions for Negro and white students. In general, state financial 
support to institutions for Negroes has been considerably less than 
that for whites; however, support to institutions for Negroes for edu- 
cational and general purposes began to increase at a faster rate in 
1947, and, in 1949, it was only slightly less than that for whites. 

While the ability of Georgia to support higher education from 
1932 to 1948 was almost equal to that of the other southeastern states 
her effort was considerably less. 


Recommendations 

1. That the State of Georgia increase the annual appropriation 
to the University System by 4.3 million dollars in order to equal the 
average effort of other southeastern states. 

2. That Georgia equalize educational expenditures in institutions 

for Negro and white students. 

3. That Georgia levy additional taxes as a means of supporting 
the University System. 
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READING INSTRUCTION IN COLLEGE: THE EVALUATION 
OF A SELF-ADMINISTERING PROGRAM 


(Publication No. 2178)* 


Rudolph Corvini, Ph. D. 
New York University, 1950 


The Problem 

The purpose of this investigation has been to devise a pattern for 
the evaluation of reading improvement programs and to test it in an 
experimental situation at the college level using a self-administering 
technique. Although much research has already been done in reading 
more needs to be done because, while reading is an important tool 
for promoting personal and social development, many persons have 
not learned to read effectively. Reading specialists agree that the 
development and improvement of reading should be an important ob- 
jective .at all levels of education, including higher education. 


Procedure 

The subjects of the investigation, fifty-two college freshmen who 
in terms of reading skills comprised the lower half of the September, 
1949, entering class in a small, church-related liberal arts college 
for men, were divided into Experimental and Control Groups of twenty- 
six individuals each by taking a rank order list of the total scores of 
the lower half of the class on the Survey Section of the Diagnostic 
Reading Tests and putting odd-numbered students into the Control 
Group and even-numbered students into the Experimental Group. 
Then the scores of the Experimental Group students were examined, 
and those students who were at or below the fiftieth percentile by the 
author’s norms for twelfth-grade students were exposed to selfad- 
ministering practice exercises in word attack skills for three weeks. 
At the end of these three weeks all students in the Experimental 
Group were exposed for five weeks to self-administering practice 
exercises in reading. The students in the Control Group were at no 
time exposed to either type of exercises. 

The two tests mentioned and the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination were administered before the practice 
period, immediately after, and at the end of a four-month period of 
no practice. The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study was admin- 
istered to all the students before the experiment started. A pattern 
of evaluation devised before the reading improvement program started, 
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was tested on the data collected in the experiment. This pattern in- 
cludes seven tests of significance between groups and four tests 
within groups, and provides for extensive analysis within and be- 
tween groups by means of subgroups set up according to various 
combinations of skills and abilities. 


Results : 

The results obtained are listed below. Short-term exposure of 
college freshmen who were below average in reading skills to the 
self-administering technique of reading improvement resulted in: 

(1) no lasting or significant improvement in reading skills, and (2) 

no significant changes in scholastic ability. Various combinations 

of linguistic and quantitative abilities resulted in no significant changes 
in reading skills; neither did various combinations of rate and com- 
prehension abilities. Short-term exposure to self-administering 
practice exercises in word recognition did not improve significantly 
the reading skills of students who were below average in reading 
skills. No significant relationships were found between: (1) scho- 
lastic ability and the word recognition skills of students who were 
below average in reading skills; (2) scholastic ability and reading 
improvement; and (3) the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study and 
reading improvement. On the basis of the very intensive and extensive 
test to which it was put, the pattern for evaluating reading improve- 
ment programs devised in this investigation was shown to be satis- 
factory. 


Recommendations 
More comprehensive reading improvement programs should be 
undertaken and studied. Their evaluation should be planned in ad- 
vance and a pattern similar to the one devised in this investigation 
should be used. Wider use of the selective type of research is also 
recommended because it permits intensive analysis after remedial 
work based on diagnosis. 
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A STUDY OF THE BUILDING REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
CROTON-HARMON HIGH SCHOOL, CROTON-ON-HUDSON, 
NEW YORK, AS RELATED TO THE FUTURE 
| EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


(Publication No. 2183)* 


Oliver Wendell Hogue, Ed. D. 
New York University, 1950 

















Purpose of the Study 
The purpose of this study is to develop a building plan for the 
Croton-Harmon High School, Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 











The Problem : 
The chief problem was to determine the foreseeable future pat- 
terns of secondary education and the extent and kind of school build- 


ing required. 


The Significance of the Problem 

The study should serve as a guide in planning additions and 
alterations to the present high school building and help other schools 
in formulating building programs. 



























Historical Background of the Problem 
The study was undertaken because local and state officials, teach- 
ers, and citizens expressed belief that the present plant is inadequate. 


Procedures 

The procedures were organized into eleven steps. 

The first step consisted of the delimitation of the problem and 
definition of terms. This was followed by the reading and evaluating 
of related literature. 

An evaluation was made of seven six-year high schools including 
the Croton-Harmon High School. 

The community was studied-with reference to its geography, his- 
tory, socio-economic status, and population. 

The educational philosophy of the school was described. 

Another step consisted of a description of the present high school 
| organization. 

) The seventh step consisted of a consideration of the adequacy of 
the present plant in relation to the educational program. 
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The next step consisted of planning the future educational program 
and determining the additions and alterations needed. 

The ninth step consisted of a consideration of the cost of the pro- 
gram and the resources of the district. 

Consideration was given to a program of public relations. 

The final step consisted of writing the summary, conclusions 
and recommendations. 


Brief Summary of Results 
Results derived from an analysis of forty-two tables, eight figures, 
one diagram and related data, follow: 


The Community 


The population in 1940 was 3,843; the 1960 estimate is 5,266. 
The socio-economic status of 84 per cent of the homes is high. 


Future School Enrollments as Related to Building 


The estimated peak enrollment is 687 in 1956 for. the elementary 
grades and 693 in 1961 for the high school. 

The present increase in the elementary school wiil affect the 
high school in 1954; consequently, the building project should be 
initiated in 1953-1954. 


Site and Capacity of Proposed Building 


The twenty-two acre site, which has two buildings, is favorably 
located. 
The capacity of the recommended building is 700 pupils. 


Resources of District and Cost of Proposed Program 


Croton-on-Hudson is in a comparatively favorable financial 
position to incur further obligations. If the proposed project is carried 
out in 1954, the estimated cost will be $975,000, the interest rate 
2.75 per cent and the total outstanding bonds will approximate 17.7 
per cent of the assessed valuation. 

The proposed bond issue would increase the tax rate an estimated 
$2.64 per thousand of the assessed valuation the first year. 


Public Relations 


Truthfulness; unselfishness; continualness; clarity and interest; 
and proper amount and desirable balance are proposed as standards. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 
1. The problem should be reviewed annually. 


2. The vote for authorization should be near the time when 
more space is needed. 


3. It is recommended that a Moody rating be obtained. 


4. It is suggested that a citizens’ committee be appointed. 


5. The citizens should be made aware of the problems and needs 
by a planned continuous program of public relations by the entire 
personnel of the schools. 


6. It is recommended that a similar study be made of the Pierre 
Van Cortlandt Elementary School. 


7. In order to gain an overall view a summary should be made 
of all school building needs of the district. 
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A STUDY OF THE KANSAS ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 


(Publication No. 2091)* 


Joseph V. Holly, Ed. D. 
University of Kansas, 1948 


Statement of Problem 

The problem is (1) how to obtain information regarding the qual- 
ifications that elementary-school principals feel should be required 
for their work; and (2) what means or methods they use in super- 
vision, administration and the performance of other school duties. 


Method of Procedure 

The minimum requirements for certification of elementary-school 
administrators were obtained and compiled from the latest rules and 
regulations on certification of teachers and administrators as supplied 
by the departments of public instruction of the forty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia. 

The main portion of the data, based on the school year 1947-48, 
were obtained from an inquiry blank sent to the Kansas elementary- 
school principals. Inquiry blanks were sent to all elementary-school 
principals of first- and second-class cities, but in third-class cities 
only to principals of elementary schools having five or more teachers 
including the principal. 

The names and school locations of the principals who received 
inquiry blanks were obtained from the 1947-48 Elementary School 
Reports on file in the office of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction at Topeka, Kansas. 

The information obtained from the inquiry blanks concerned the 
principals’ experience as teacher and as principal, the highest degree 
held and number of teachers and pupils under their supervision. The 
main body of the inquiry blank called for opinions on the least amount 
of college training a beginning principal should have, the courses 
which should be required as professional training for the principal, 
and the number of years of teaching experience a beginning principal 
Should have. 

Other questions dealt with methods the principals used in super- 
vision and improvement of instruction, and the things an elementary- 
school principal should do to bring about better school and community 
relations. 
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The questions used in the inquiry blank were of the multiple- 
choice type. This type of question was considered superior to the 
commonly used yes or no type in which only one choice can be made. 

The 523 inquiry blanks were mailed March 12, 1948, and 252 
usable answered inquiry blanks were returned by the April 12, 1948, 
deadline. Of the 155 elementary-school principals of first-class 
cities, ninety-six returned inquiry blanks. Ninety-two of the 185 
principals of second-class cities answered and sixty-four of the 183 
from third-class cities. 

The answers were tabulated carefully on frequency charts. If 
there was any doubt about what the principal meant by his marking, 
the information was not used. 

In all but the second question of the first seven, the principal 
marked the one preferred method from a number of choices. 

In the ranking questions the answers were given a final rank by 
computing first a mean rank for each item to be ranked in the question 
and then using the smallest number obtained from this computation 
as meaning a final rank of one. 


Results 

The results of this study indicate that there is no uniformity 
among the forty-eight states as to preparation and qualifications for 
the elementary-school principalship. 

The survey of the preparation, at least according to degrees held 
by elementary-school principals in Kansas, shows that in first-class 
cities over 90 per cent of the principals answering have the bachelor’s 
or master’s degree, of the second-class cities almost 60 per cent and 
of the third-class cities slightly over 30 per cent. 

The median number of years in present position of elementary- 
school principals for the 1947-48 school year is shown as 5.1 years 
for the first-class cities, 3.9 years for the second-class cities, and 
2.6 years for the principals of the third-class cities. 

The above information indicates the Kansas elementary-school 
principals have prepared themselves beyond the Kansas requirement 
as set by the State Board of Education. 
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SELECTION OF GRADUATE STUDENTS: 

(1) THE ADEQUACY OF CERTAIN MEASURES FOR 
DIFFERENTIATING BETWEEN TWO GROUPS OF MASTER 
CANDIDATES (2) THE VALUE OF THESE MEASURES IN 

PROGNOSING GRADUATE ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 


(Publication No. 2185)* 


Richard Warren James, Ph. D. 
New York University, 1950 


The purpose of this investigation was twofold: (1) To compare 
a group of candidates for the master’s degree who were admitted to 
the School of Education, New York University with a B or above under- 
graduate average with a group of students who were admitted with 
less than an undergraduate average of B. The two groups were com- 
pared on the basis of their scores on the following tests and variables: 


a. Ohio State Psychological Test 


b. Cooperative Comprehension Test (Speed and Level of 
Comprehension) 


c. USAFI Tests (Natural Sciences and Social Studies) 
d. Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 


e. Graduate Average 

f. Undergraduate Average 

g. Age. 

h. Time since the baccalaureate was conferred 
i. Sex 


(2) The second purpose was to evaluate these data in the prediction 
of graduate academic success. The criteria of graduate success were 
the average of courses taken on the graduate level in the School of Edu- 
cation and judgments by the faculty members of the probable graduate 
academic success of the students participating in the study. The rat- 
ings were accomplished in terms of the student’s ability to meet the 
requirements of advanced degrees. 

All candidates accepted for matriculation for the master’s de- 
gree from May 1 to October 1, 1949 were asked to participate in an 
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experimental testing program for first-year graduate students. Of 
the 1,345 students who matriculated for the master’s degree between 
these two dates, complete data was gathered on 225. This sample of 
225 students was statistically shown to be representative of all can- 
didates for this degree. 

There were clear-cut decisions upon the category of the rating 
scale in which the student belonged in only 64 cases. These 64 gradu- 
ate students were statistically shown to be representative of the tested 
sample of 225 students. 

There was not a clearly significant difference between the group 
with a B or above undergraduate average and the less than B under- 
graduate average group in their scores on any of the variables except 
undergraduate average. 

Students of this study who completed their undergraduate work 
at the School of Education made significantly higher undergraduate 
averages and shorter time has elapsed since the conferrment of the 
baccalaureate than graduates of other institutions. 

Those students rated by the faculty as clearly adequate doctoral 
candidates made significantly superior scores on all variables, ex- 
cept Part III of the Ohio State Psychological Test, age, and time since 
the baccalaureate was conferred, than those students judged as master 
candidates at best. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory proved to be 
inadequate in the present investigation in showing any relationship 
between emotional adjustment and performance in any of the areas 
under study. 

The multiple cutoff point method of prediction of graduate acade- 
mic success was not applicable to this study. Its failure is attributed 
to the lack of either of the criteria for graduate success to clearly 
differentiate between the students. 

By the method of correlation the scores on each test were shown 
to be positively related to graduate averages. However, the relation- 
ship was slight, the coefficients of correlation ranging from .19 to 
of. The undergraduate average correlated the highest with graduate 
average. By combining undergraduate average and the scores on Part 
Ill and total of the Ohio State Psychological Test by multiple corre- 
lation, the coefficient of correlation was raised to .45. This indicates 
that the combination of these three variables accounts for twenty per 
cent of the factors that contribute to graduate averages. 

Needed research includes the improvement of the criteria of 
graduate academic success, a study of the nonintellectual factors that 
contribute to success in the graduate school, and the establishment 
of useful cutoff points in predicting graduate academic success. 
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A STUDY OF THE CHANGES IN SELF CONCEPT AND 
CONTENT KNOWLEDGE IN STUDENTS TAKING A 
COURSE IN COUNSELING TECHNIQUES 


(Publication No. 2187)* 


Walter M. Lifton, Ph. D. 
New York University, 1950 


Purpose 

- The purpose of this research was to determine if a group of stu- 
dents taking a course in counseling techniques exhibited significant 
changes in content knowledge, attitudes, and personality traits. 


Assumptions and Hypotheses 

It was assumed that a counselor to be effective must develop a 
conscious understanding of his personality needs as they manifest 
themselves in a counseling situation. 

The basic hypotheses were: 

1. Students can develop attitudes and insight into their personality 
needs through the medium of a therapeutic classroom situation. 

2. These insights and attitude changes are measurable. 

3. Changes in attitude and insight are dependent upon the posses- 
sion of related content information. 


Methods and Procedures 

The experimental method employed was a modification of the 
one group technique. 

The subjects were students from two different vocational guid- 
ance courses taught by the same instructor at New York University 
(Fall 1949-50). 

Forty-four subjects in the experimental group took a course in 
counseling techniques which contained experiences designed to pro- 
mote within the students better understanding of themselves in the 
counseling situation. 

Twenty-five other subjects took a course focused toward under- 
standing the role of the community guidance agency. They served as 
a control group for some of the variables assessed. 

Test data was obtained through the use of The Personal Audit, 
The Self Rating Scale (which presumably measured the same char- 
acteristics as The Personal Audit), and a Content Survey Examination. 

Employing the null hypothesis and establishing the five per cent 
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level as necessary for confidence in the statistical results obtained, 
pre and post-test data was evaluated to see the differences between 
and within groups, obtained from the scores on each of the variables 
studied. The relationship of The Personal Audit to The Self Rating 
Scale, and the relationship of the amount of prior content knowledge 
to subsequent personality change was also tested. 

Each subject’s perception of the classroom situation and its 
meaningfulness to him was obtained through the use of daily logs. 
Additional information was obtained through an interview with each 
subject at the end of the research. ; 

Utilizing existing criteria for the evaluation of log and interview 
data, the investigator formed a clinical description of the effects of 
the course which was then compared with the statistical results. 


Results | 

Statistical treatment demonstrated that the two groups were 
essentially the same at the beginning and at the end of the research, 
on personality traits. The only statistically significant results were 
obtained from the “within group” shifts in scores on the Personal 
Audit by the experimental group, in the direction of greater tranquillity, 
persistence and contentment. 

The two groups both demonstrated significant “within group” shifts 
in scores on the Content Survey, with the experimental group making 
significantly larger gains than the control group. 

Log data suggested that the counseling course was instrumental 
in making people aware of their attitudes, although not necessarily 
enabling them to change these attitudes during the period studied. 


Conclusions 

It is concluded, subject to the limitations noted, that a course of 
the type studied produces relatively few statistically significant 
changes on the instruments used. A tendency toward greater tran- 
quillity, persistence, and contentment is noted. 

The Personal Audit and The Self Rating Scale appear to reflect 
different perceptions of self held by each subject. 

Log and Interview data suggest the need for incorporating the 
“total” life experiences of the individual into the school counselor 
training program. 

The amount of prior content information possessed by subjects 
appears to have no relationship to subsequent changes in personality 
traits. 

The ability of the subjects to see positive values in themselves 
and others appears related to their security in the situation. 
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OVERCOMING THE OBSTACLES IN PROVIDING GENERAL 
EDUCATION FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


(Publication No. 2189)* 


Fred Lester McCune, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1950 


Assuming that secondary school staff members are groping for 
techniques that will make it possible for them to provide more ade- 
quately for the Common Needs of students, the investigator conducted 
this study as a means of making such techniques available. The data 
collected and analyzed were obtained from a review of the related 
literature, from responses made by personnel from 140 selected 
secondary schools to a prepared questionnaire, and from one-day 
visits made by the investigator to eight of the 140 selected schools. 

From an analysis of the data collected, the following list of cb- 
stacles was formulated. 

1. Those responsible for the secondary school administration 
did not demonstrate adequate cooperative leadership. 

2. Most secondary schools moved too rapidly into an experi- 
mental type of program without first analyzing the weaknesses of the 
previous offering and without formulating definite plans for procedure. 

3. Cooperative planning on the part of teachers, students, and 
school patrons was not given sufficient emphasis. 

4. The selection and tenure of teachers, and the lack of stimu- 
lation provided by in-service education, made a properly qualified 
staff difficult to provide. 

9. Insufficient cooperation existed between secondary schools 
and teacher preparation institutions. 

6. The traditional marking system was incompatible with the 
attainment of the primary function of the secondary school. 

7. Too great emphasis was given to preparing students for col- 

8. School facilities were inadequate. 

9. Segregation of students according to race made it difficult 
for schools to provide adequate educational opportunities for all stu- 
dents. : 

10. The State Course of Study was so rigid that school personnel 
felt that lack of freedom restricted the experiences provided for 
students. 
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From an analysis of the data collected, it was discovered that 
the primary responsibility for overcoming obstacles to providing for 
the Common Needs of students was dependent upon those responsible 
for the administration and supervision of the school. The adminis- 
trative staff must provide leadership in facilitating: 

1. fair treatment, self respect, a sense of security, a sense of 
belonging, and a sense of achievement for all staff members. 
Extensive in-service education and an opportunity for teachers to 
participate in policy and decision making contribute greatly to teacher 
growth. All staff members must demonstrate the understanding that 
teaching is a full-time position. 

2. an understanding on the part of students, teachers, and patrons 
of the need for program improvement. Effective communication with 
all concerned must encourage cooperative planning. Plans of procedure 
in developing the revised program must be understood by all staff 
members before the program is initiated with continual evaluation and 
re-planning taking place. 

3. opportunity for student government to become an actuality 
over a scope as wide as that for which the student body is able and 
willing to assume responsibility. 

4. effective guidance in order that learning situations may be- 
come meaningful for all students. 

5. cooperation and support of the community in making supple- 
mentary facilities, materials, and personnel available for school use. 

6. more cooperative relationship between the secondary schools 
and the State Departments of Education, accrediting agencies, and 
colleges. The State Course of Study and college entrance require- 
ments must not be used as excuses for complacence. 

On the basis of the evidence made available by this study, the 
investigator concludes that the focal obstacles to providing general 
education for high school students are the attitudes and practices of 
those responsible for supervision and administration .of the school. 

To overcome these focal obstacles, considerable revision will be 
necessary in the preparation, selection, and inducements offered 
for in-service growth of those responsible for leadership in the schools. 
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ASSUMPTIONS IN NINTH-GRADE GENERAL SCIENCE 
(Publication No. 2192)* 


Ellsworth Scott Obourn, Ph. D. 
New York University, 1950 


The Problem 

The purpose of this investigation was twofold: 

1. To determine the assumptions essential to the conclusions 
to be reached in a selected group of experimental exercises in ninth- 
grade general science. 

2. To study how teachers make provision for these assumptions 
in their teaching procedures. 


Procedure Part I 

Thirteen sources of experimental exercises were selected from 
textbooks, workbooks, and laboratory manuals for ninth-grade gen- 
eral science. From these sources 1066 experimental exercises 
were tabulated. Forty-five experimental exercises were selected for 
intensive study. By means of a series of analyses made by the in- 
vestigator and a competent jury, the assumptions basic to the ac- 
ceptance of the conclusions to be reached in these exercises were 
determined. There were 225 of these assumptions. Later 187 additional 
assumptions were added by checking juries. 

The assumptions were evaluated by three juries as essential or 
unessential to the acceptance of the conclusion. Jury A was made up 
of science educators; Jury B, of science educators who had demon- 
strated some contribution to problem solving; Jury C, of selected 
teachers of ninth-grade general science. After eight months a sample 
of the jurors showed an 82 per cent checking reliability. 

The assumptions were organized into eight categories and the 
experimental exercises into five types. An index of agreement was 
determined for each jury on each assumption by finding the percentage 
of cases in which the assumption was rated as essential. 


Procedure Part II 

A Manual for Observers! was written to guide the classroom ob- 
servers. Following each observation an anecdotal report was sent 
to the investigator for analysis. 
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The Evidence Part I 

Authors generally agree on the experimental exercises for the 
various units of ninth-grade general science. 

The average mean index of agreement for all categories of as- 
sumptions was 71. Jury C had the highest mean index of agreement, 
followed by Jury A, and Jury B. Jury B was judged to be the most 
critical. All juries agreed more consistently on factual than on non- 
factual assumptions. 

Having the purpose of an experimental exercise closely related 
by logical pattern to the conclusion, appeared to be an influential 
factor among jurors in judging the essentiality of assumptions. 

There appeared to be no relationship between the types of experi- 
mental exercises and the categories of assumptions. 


The Evidence Part II 

The observed experimental exercises and assumptions were typical 
when compared with those in Part I. 

Teachers seem no more likely to provide for assumptions, (1) in 
one type of community more than in another, (2) in large schools 
than in small schools, (3) in small classes than in large. 

Better provision appears to be made for assumptions when pro- 
vision is also made in presenting an exercise for (1) control factors, 
(2) proposing hypotheses, and (3) analysis and interpretation of data. 


The Conclusions 

Within the limitations of the procedure and techniques used in 
this investigation the following conclusions seem reasonable: 

1. Experimental exercises in ninth-grade general science as 
now constituted do not seem to provide adequately for assumptions. 

2. Factors inherent in the logical pattern of experimental exer- 
cises appear to influence jurors in judging assumptions as essential 
or unessential. 

3. There is a group of assumptions associated with the 45 
experimental exercises used in this investigation, which may be re- 
garded as essential to the acceptance of the conclusions. 

4. There seems to be no pattern of relationship between the 
types of experimental exercises and the categories of assumptions 
in this investigation. 

2. Physical factors in the school environment do not seem to 
operate to select teachers who are more likely to provide for assump- 
tions. 

6. Greater provision for assumptions appears to be made in sit- 
uations where provision has also been made for certain other ele- 
ments of problem solving. 

7. Experimental exercises observed in this study were presented 
exclusively by the teacher demonstration method. 
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8. Teachers of ninth-grade general science observed in this 
study do not appear generally to be sensitive to the role of assump- 
tions in the acceptance of conclusions. 


WARTIME INFLUENCES ON THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM IN VIRGINIA 


(Publication No. 2123)* 


George Jeffries Oliver, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


1, The Problem of the Study: 

The study undertakes to determine the influence of World War II 
upon the secondary school curriculum in Virginia, as manifested in 
modifications of course offerings and in instructional emphases 
which persist in the post-war period. It is concerned, primarily, 
with (a) gross changes in curriculum offerings as represented by 
the addition or elimination of courses; (b) with instructional em- 
phases within subject-matter areas which represent departure from 
pre-war practices and which appear to be associated with wartime 
experience; and (c) with the persistence or non-persistence of these 
curriculum modifications in the post-war Virginia secondary school 
program. 


2. Procedure and Sources of Data: 

The general procedure followed in the study consists of analysis 
of available basic data having to do with the pre-war, the wartime, 
and the post-war curriculum of the secondary school in Virginia. 

The basic data considered include official documents and re- 
cords of state and local school authority. The seven general areas, 
in terms of which the officially sponsored wartime program in the 
Virginia public schools was organized provide the general organi- 
ation of the discussion of the data. 


3. Findings and Conclusions: 

In general, the adaptation of the high school curriculum in Vir- 
ginia to the demands of wartime took the form of modification of 
courses within the framework of existing curriculum organization 
more frequently than that of adding new courses. One exception may 
be noted in the case of science, in which physics, as a general course 
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or as streamlined unit courses in “fundamentals,” was added to the 
offering of a significant percentage of high schools. 

The adaptations to wartime demands, whether they consisted of 
modification and expansion of existing courses or the addition of new 
courses, appear to have carried over into the post-war curriculum 
to a significant degree. In the first place, the increased emphasis 
and the expansion of vocational education characteristic of the war 
period persists in the post-war period at both the high school and 
post-high school levels. Second, the increase in the number of units 
offered in mathematics, science, and social studies during the war 
continues in the post-war high school offering. Third, while most of 
the new courses added during the war have disappeared from the 
curriculum, the course in basic mathematics is retained in approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the high schools, and the course in world geo- 
graphy in approximately one-fourth of the schools. Fourth, the ex- 
pansion and improvement of guidance services in the high school, 
stimulated by wartime experience, continues at an accelerated rate 
in the period since the war. Fifth, cooperative activity of school and 
community in certain areas in which it was found desirable during the 
war continues in the post-war period — notably in agriculture, home- 
making, and health education. 

The findings of the study suggest, further, two general conclusions 
concerning the wartime experience of Virginia secondary schools. 
First, the influence of the wartime experience upon the secondary 
school curriculum appears to present a paradox; on the one hand, 
certain aspects of the experience, as participation by youth with 
adults in undertakings of real concern to the life of the community, 
tended to liberalize and broaden the curriculum; on the other hand, 
certain aspects, as emphasis upon the mastery of specific subject- 
matter in mathematics and in science, tended to specialize the 
curriculum and to perpetuate the traditional subject-matter emphasis. 

Second, while important modifications and extensions of certain 
aspects of the curriculum appear in the post-war high school pro- 
gram, there appears to have been no fundamental reorganization or 
redirection of the philosophy underlying the high school curriculum, 
or in instructional organization and procedures, as a result of war- 
time experience. 
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THE PREDICTION OF ACADEMIC SUCCESS AMONG 
UNIVERSITY FRESHMEN IN A SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


(Publication No. 2197)* 


Merritt William Sanders, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1950 


Statement of the Problem 

The purpose is to determine what measure or combination of 
measures on certain tests of intellectual ability and personality, and 
on previous academic records, may be of significant value for pre- 
dicting academic success among School of Education freshmen. 


Significance of the Problem 

Careful selection of students will prevent ill-advised college en- 
trance of the poorly prepared and will assist in recognizing those who 
are adequately prepared. The field of teacher training carries such 
responsibility for the future teaching of children that schools of edu- 
cation will want to select students at least as carefully as other pro- 
fessional schools. It is for these reasons that there is need for pre- 
diction instruments that are dependable. 


Previous Research 

There have been many studies in the area of predicting academic 
success since 1900. The majority of these researches have used 
objective tests and have sought relationships between college aver- 
ages and such variables as scores on achievement tests, scores on 
intelligence tests, and averages for high school work. The findings 
of these studies have been various and none are particularly applic- 
able to the admissions problems of the School of Education. Relatively 
few studies have sought the relationships between college averages 
and instructors’ ratings or scores on personality tests. 


Procedure in Collecting Data 

Prospective students were subjected periodically to tests in 
rooms holding approximately fifty students and were given the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psychological Examination for College 
Freshmen, 1944 edition, and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. Answers were placed on answer sheets which were sent 
to an agency for scoring. The norms used are those provided by the 
publishers of the tests. Secondary school averages, major fields 
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selected, the sex and ages of the students were obtained from the files 
of the School of Education. These data were placed on master data 
sheets. so that the results of the 473 subjects might be easily studied 
and so that later computations would be facilitated. 


The Results 

Description of the group for the several measures was made 
possible by computing means with their standard deviations. The 
Pearson product moment method of correlation was used to deter- 
mine the relationships between the measures used and college aver- 
ages, the criterion for success. From these results regression 
equations were computed after the coefficients were tested for line- 
arity. The results were such that none of the measures are ac- 
ceptable for predicting the marks of individuals, although they are 
suitable for group prediction. The Wherry-Dooliitle method of mul- 
tiple correlation was then applied to the sero-order coefficients with 
the result that the following regression equation was derived. 


X= (077 x X,) + (.0207 x Xgo0 gop.) + (0112 x Xp,) 
+ (.0061 x X,,,) + (-.0086 xX.) (+ .21). 


Conclusions 
The students in this study are mostly from metropolitan New 
York, slightly older than usual for freshman, with an admission aver- 
age of C+. At the end of one year only three students had averages 
of F and the college average’ of the group is B-. None of the measures 
alone was able to predict the average of individual students; it is 
evident that none of the measures taken alone has too much in common 
with the factors in college averages, except that the instructors’ rat- 
ings showed a correlation of .66 with the averages for the first year 
in the School of Education. The regression equation (above) will pre- 
dict for individuals in two-thirds of the cases, within .22, where the 
grade scale is A = 4, B = 3, et cetera. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PROGRAM OF DRIVER 
SELECTION, TRAINING, AND EDUCATION FOR COMMERCIAL 
MOTOR VEHICLE FLEETS 


(Publication No. 2200)* 


Marland K. Strasser, Ed. D. 
New York University, 1949 


The Problem 
The problem is the development of a program of driver selection, 
training, and education for commercial motor vehicle fleets. 


Importance of the Study 

While the commercial motor vehicle has gradually assumed the 
position of a critically important medium of transportation in our 
national economy, it has also created traffic hazards and developed 
operational inefficiencies. Many fleets have effectively demonstrated 
that accidents and resultant operational costs can be reduced by 
various techniques of driver selection, training, and education; but, 
while fleet supervisor training courses have been offered through- 
out the country over a ten-year period, there is as yet no single 
adequate basic text in this area. The need for the development of 
a unified program based upon sound personnel practices and the 
combined experiences of a number of fleets with successful safety 
records thus becomes pertinent. 

The purpose of this document is to supply reliable and needed 
information on driver selection, training, and education that may 
serve as a guide to fleet supervisors and operators in the develop- 
ment of a sound program to fit their needs. | 


Procedure 

To determine generally accepted personnel practices in industry 
and transportation it was necessary for the investigator to survey the 
literature in this field. 

To determine current practices and procedures in programs of 
driver selection, training, and education for commercial motor vehicle 
fleets a 350-item questionnaire was prepared by the investigator and 
sent to 270 fleets of various types throughout the United States. 


To determine the practices and procedures which should be included 


in the program of driver selection, training, and education for com- 
mercial motor vehicle fleets an evaluation form containing 381 
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practices and procedures was prepared and sent to a 20-man Jury 
of Experts for appraisal. 

The evaluation by the Jury was the basis for the selection of 
items in the program of practices and procedures of driver selection, 
training, and education for commercial motor vehicle fleets. This 
program was presented in manual form. 


Summary 

Analysis of the literature reveals the fact that practices of sel- 
ection and training in industry are divided into the four phases of 
Job Analysis, Selection, Vestibule Training, and In-service Training. 
For the purpose of relating these factors to a recommended program 
of practices and procedures of driver selection, training, and edu- 
cation in commercial motor vehicle fleets, the four phases were 
called Job Description, Driver Selection, Driver Training, and Driver 
Education. 

On the basis of interviews with fleet owners and supervisors, 

a review of personnel and record forms in current use in some fleet 
operations, and a review of manuals and research studies, practices 
and procedures of driver selection, training, and education were 
divided into the four categories described above in the form of a 
questionnaire containing 350 items. In order to determine current 
practices in motor vehicle fleets these questionnaires were sent to 
270 varied types of fleet operations throughout the United States. 

The results of the tabulation of the 65 questionnaires returned 
formed the basis for the selection of 381 items to appear in an eval- 
uation form which was sent to a 20-man Jury of Experts, selected 
because of their acknowledged capacity to make such an evaluation. 
The Jury rated each item on the basis of established criteria. The 
items were then classified on the basis of the tabulated results of 
the Jury’s evaluation. 

The Jury evaluation became the basic factor for recommending 
practices and procedures for a manual although other evidence of 
value was considered in the selection of some practices or procedures. 
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PARENTAL PARTICIPATION IN SELECTED FORMS OF 
ADULT EDUCATION IN RELATION TO POPULATION FACTORS 


(Publication No. 2207)* 


Laurence Elliott Tomlinson, Ed. D. 
University of Oregon, 1948 


This study is concerned with the status of adult education. The 
particular purpose is threefold: first, as an introduction, to examine 
the nature and significance of adult education; second, to determine 
the present nature and extent of participation in adult education by 
parents within selected cities of Oregon; and third, to analyze the 
population factors associated with the participation of these parents, 
in order that suggestions may be derived which will be of practical 
value in planning future adult educational programs. 

The investigation is limited to the study of the participation of 
parents of public school pupils in five forms of adult education in 
the cities of Astoria, Bend, Eugene, and Medford. The forms of adult 
education that are included are: the use of the public library, attend- 
ance at public forums, attendance at public concerts, participation 
in meetings for parents’ home and family interests, and attendance 
at classes and lecture series. 

The data were obtained from an analysis of reports from a 
questionnaire that was distributed to parents of pupils in each of the 
twelve grades in the selected cities. The returned copies of the 
questionnaire from the four cities constitute a 6.5 per cent sampling 
(1,030) of approximately 16,252 parents. The method of the sampling 
is a combination of the stratified and random types. The data are 
presented in three summaries. First, the total compilations from 
all four cities combined include data in which there are no signifi- 
cant statistical differences between cities. Second, the data com- 
bined from Astoria, Bend, and Medford are analyzed according to 
population groupings by sex, education, income, age, and length of 
residence in the community. Third, the data from each of the three 
cities are compared and associations with certain socio-economic 
conditions characteristic in each are indicated. 

Since general education is considered as a provision of practical 
experience for the solving of current problems of life, considerable 
value of it lies in continued educational activity. General education, 
then, transcends any age period and includes adult education. As the 
welfare of individuals and that of the community are inter-related, 
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developments in adult education within a community may have effects 
on both the individual and the community. Furthermore, psychological] 
and sociological considerations are cited to establish important values 
peculiar to the education of adults. 

The recognized broadness of parent education justifies its de- 
finition as adult education from the point of view of parents. Its soc- 
ial significance causes it to be considered as a vital part of general 
adult education. 

1. The reports from the parents in which there are no signifi- 
cant statistical differences between the four cities indicate common 
factors in the nature and extent of participation, and in the educational 
interests and needs of the population studied. The knowledge of these 
common factors may be of value in the initial planning for adult edu- 
cation on a state-wide basis. 

The investigation indicates that although the use of the library is 
greater than participation in other forms of adult education, con- 
siderable disinterest and lack of use is evident. An average of only 
42 per cent of the parents studied use the library. While 10 per 
cent of all the parents report participation in public forums, 51 per 
cent indicate that they have no time or that they are not interested 
in the forums. The small attendance (7 per cent) at classes or lecture 
series may be largely due to the lack of such activities, since 79 
per cent state they do not know of any, or they report that classes 
and lectures are inadequate. 

The types of classes for which the parents show a preference 
are ranked as follows: 

- Domestic Science and Household Arts 

. Arts and Crafts, Hobbies 

. Physical Fitness and Recreational Activities 

. Literature, Drama, Speech, Foreign Languages 

. Social Science, Current Problems 

. Science, Psychology, Mathematics 

- Music 

- Vocational Subjects 
There are significant differences between cities, however, in re- 
gard to the first, third, fourth, and fifth types listed. Five or more 
of the 1,030 parents favor each of twenty-four specific subjects. 
Among these the highest in rank are psychology, speech, sewing, and 
foreign languages. 

Next to the public library, the public concerts are the best 
attraction. Twenty-seven per cent of all parents report attendance, 
but many of these concerts are found to be of a rather informal 
nature. The meetings for parents’ family and home interests are 
attended by 21 per cent of the parents, while 31 per cent state they 
are not informed about such meetings. 

The parents are asked if they would change their occupation, if 
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training in another type of work were available locally.. Fourteen per 
cent of the parents reply in the affirmative, which indicates the pres- 
ence of some vocational instability and the need for vocational re- 
training within the areas studied. Seventy-four per cent of the parents 
favor the establishment of an adult education council in their com- 
munity for the purpose of planning and co-ordinating adult educational 
activities. 

2. The determination of statistically significant differences be- 
tween population groupings of three cities in regard to participation, 
interests and needs, provides evidence of the desirability of plan- 
ning adult education programs appropriate for the particular groups 
of adults to be served. 

The population factors of education, income, sex, age, and length 
of residence in the community are found to be variously and signifi- 
cantly associated with participation in the adult educational activities 
considered. The group characteristics associated with the most 
participation in all forms are ranked as follows: 

1. College attendance 
2. Higher income 

3. Mother 

4. Older age 

5. Longer residence 

3. The significant differences in participation, interests, and 
needs that were found between the parents in each of the three cities 
indicate the desirability of the consideration of such differences in 
the planning of adult education programs for individual communities. 

Among the differences between cities it is found that Bend par- 
ents use the library more than do Astoria parents, that in Astoria 
there is a greater preference than in Medford for the Literature- 
Speech- Foreign Language type of class, that there is a greater ap- 
parent need for adult classes in Bend than in Medford, that Bend 
parents show a tendency to prefer Domestic Science, Physical Fit- 
ness, and Vocational types of classes, and that the enrichment of 
forum programs in Medford may increase the local interest in this 
form of adult education. 

In comparing certain socio-economic conditions in the cities 
of Astoria, Bend, and Medford with the status of adult education 
of parents in these cities, it is found that Bend and Medford are in 
either the first or second rank in “general goodness,” participation, 
and adequacy in the selected forms of adult education. Astoria is 
found to be in third rank in “general goodness,” participation, and 
adequacy. 

The following conclusions and recommendations are based upon 
the examination of the status and significance of adult education, and 
upon the findings of the study. 

1. The adult education of parents is a significant phase of general 
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education which is becoming increasingly a concern of communities 
and states. In it are found opportunities for the enrichment of the 
life of the individual and for the more effective direction and oper- 
ation of social plans. | 

2. The agencies that provide formal and informal adult edu- 
cational activities in Astoria, Bend and Medford are now serving a 
small percentage cf parents. New policies and methods are needed 
to develop parental participation among all groups in these cities, if 
adult education is to become more widespread. 

3. Population factors are associated with parental participation 
in formal and informal types of adult education, and they must be 
considered in the planning for larger and more representative com- 
munity participation. 

4. The effective development of adult educational activities for 
all parents depends upon co-operative scientific planning. 

The findings of this investigation, and those of other studies 
which are suggested, should be of value in determining for a com- 
munity what type of publicity should be used, and to whom it should 
be directed; where to hold the meetings, what methods of presentation 
should be applied by leader-instructors, what would be the probable 
state of educational advancement of those who would attend, how 
much should be charged in the fees, what qualifications should be re- 
quired of the instructors, and what type of co-ordination among the 
educational agencies should be established. 


COMPARATIVE ACADEMIC RECORDS OF VETERANS AND 
NON-VETERANS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


(Publication No. 2099)* 


Lewis E. Walton, Ph. D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1950 


The Problem 

This study was undertaken to obtain a rather comprehensive 
picture of the academic record of the veteran at the University of 
Miami, using the record of the non-veteran as a basis of comparison. 
In furtherance of this purpose, the problem was analyzed into a series 
of questions under the headings of admissions record, achievement 
record, and academic mortality record. 

The study consisted of a 10 per cent sampling of P. L. 346 veterans 
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and a 20 per cent sampling of non-veterans who entered the Univer- 
sity as freshmen during the period from October 1945 through August 
1948. Only male students attending the Schools of Business Admin- 
istration, Education, Engineering, Liberal Arts, and Music were in- 
cluded. The books were closed as of January 31, 1949 and the records 
of 398 veterans and 330 non-veterans were studied to obtain the nec- 
essary data. 


Procedure 

The data were derived from placement test results, veterans’ 
records, and the files of the Registrar of the University. The in- 
formation was coded, punched out on I. B. M. cards, and sorted as 
needed. Tables were prepared to show the difference between the 
records of the two groups and the significance of the differences 
computed by means of x2, t, or d formulae. 


Findings 

During the period studied, it was found that: 

1. Veterans averaged 4 years older than non-veterans and ex- 
perienced a 4 year interruption of their education. 

2. One in 6 veterans was married when admitted; 5 out of 6 
presented regular diplomas from public high schools, and 1 in5 
made one or more changes i. degree candidacy. 

3. The average veteran and non-veteran came from the lower 
half of the graduating class and had scores on the ACE and CTS 
English Test which were at or below the median for the country. 

4. Veterans obtained an average of 7.54 credits for service and 
3.16 for G.E.D. tests. 

o. Veterans averaged a significantly higher quality point credit 
ratio than did non-veterans; they likewise received a significantly 
higher per centage of A’s and B’s with fewer F’s. 

6. Higher grades for veterans were associated with greater 
maturity, regular high school graduation, high scores on placement 
tests, and longer interruption of education. 

7. Non-veterans did better who were in the top half of their 
high school graduating class, scored higher on placement tests, 
enrolled in the School of Music, and carried normal or above nor- 
mal loads. 

8. The academic mortality (withdrawal) of veterans was not 
significantly different from that of non-veterans. The record for 
both, although over 50 per cent, was probably not different from that 
of other universities. 

9. Lack of academic ability seemed to be associated with the 
withdrawal of non-veterans but not of veterans. Poor academic 
achievement, however, was associated with withdrawal of both groups. 

10. Those who withdrew in both groups averaged about 2 semes- 
ters before withdrawal. 
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11. Several reasons rather than any one alone seem to have 
underlain the withdrawals. 


Conclusions 

Among the conclusions drawn were the following: 

1. The veteran entering the University of Miami between 1945 
and 1948 seems to have made good use of the educational opportunity 
provided him. He was not a “credit-grabber.” He was not content 
to do average work. His academic achievement was significantly 
better statistically than his non-veteran counterpart. 

2. The admissions policy of the University was most liveral 
during the period studied. Many students with less than average 
promise were given a trial. That many of these succeeded may be a 
hopeful sign. Nevertheless, veterans especially could have profitted 
from educational and vocational guidance before enrolling in their 
courses. 


THE PLANE-TRACE VS. THE EDGE-VIEW SYSTEM OF 
TEACHING DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. A CLASSROOM 
EXPERIMENT COMPARING THEIR RELATIVE 
EFFECTIVENESS IN LEARNING 


(Publication No. 2202)* 


Irwin Wladaver, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1950 


Although descriptive geometry is a required subject in engineer- 
ing colleges, no substantial basis in fact exists for current educational 
practices. The brevity of the descriptive geometry course in the 
Evening Division of the New York University College of Engineering 
suggested the need for evaluating the relative effectiveness of the 
two major systems, the “plane-trace” and the “edge-view.” 

The plane-trace system uses lines in which planes-in-space 
intersect fixed reference planes, whereas the edge-view system adopts 
successive reference planes. 

Among the major elements of the design of the study was the 
establishment of a final Criterion Score. One component of the Score 
was a series of three traditional quizzes. The other component was 
an “objective” comprehensive examination especially constructed 
for the investigation and believed unique in the field. 
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Evidence. concerning the objectivity and validity of all tests was 
considered substantially favorable. The comprehensive examination 
reliability was more than .89. 

Another major element in the design was the securing of two 
comparable groups of students and comparing them in such factors 
as age, A.C. E. Psychological Examination scores, college scholastic 
averages, engineering drawing grades and records in selected high 
school subjects. 

Forty-six well equated student-pairs emerged. Each group met 
one evening a week from 6:45 P. M. to 10:15 P.M. for nineteen weeks. 
In both groups, teaching and testing procedures and working conditions 
were similar, if not identical; the one variable was the descriptive 
geometry system being tested. The control group was taught the plane- 
trace system; the experimental group, the edge-view system. 

It was found that the control group’s “all-inclusive cumulative 
scholastic averages” correlated strongly (r = .636) with the Criterion 
Scores. All-inclusive embraced all subjects taken prior to descriptive 
geometry. When engineering drawing scores were subtracted from 
the “all-inclusive” category, they and the remaining limited scholastic 
averages had a multiple correlation coefficient (R) of .703 with the 
Criterion Scores. 

Because this study was probably the first in its field, these re- 
lationships were used to develop two separate regression equations 
“A” and “B” to “predict” the control (plane-trace) group scores. 

The use of professional draftsmanship as an occupational control in- 
creased the predictions but raised the correlations between actual 
and predicted Criterion Scores to the substantially high values of 
.100 and .720, with the respective regression equations. 

A high degree of experimental control was thus assured, since 
the two groups had been equated in the particular control factors 
used to predict achievement as measured by the Criterion Score. 
These significant control factors were identified as all-inclusive and 
limited cumulative scholastic averages and college engineering draw- 
ing scores. 

Both regression equations and the indicated occupational control 
were then used to “predict” the Criterion Scores that the students in 
the experimental (edge-view) group would probably have achieved 
had they been taught the “other,” plane-trace method. 

Under regression equation “A” and occupational control, the dif- 
ference between means of actual and “predicted” Criterion Scores of 
the experimental (edge-view) group had a Critical Ratio of 2.800, 
statistically significant at the 1% level. Under regression equation 
“B” and occupational control, the Critical Ratio was 2.625, missing 
the 1% level of significance by only .065. 

The hypothesis was thus considered to have been reasonabiy sus- 
tained: that the edge-view system had the more favorable effect than 
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the plane-trace system on student learning under the stipulated con- 
ditions of the experiment. 

If the outcome of the experiment represents fairly the advantage 
inherent in one system, there is an implication regarding valuable 
saving of learning time. Further research into the teaching of de- 
scriptive geometry might check the results of this experiment and 
might be useful in stimulating inquiry into educational practices in 
other engineering subjects. 
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ADOLESCENTS’ MUSICAL TRAINING AS A FUNCTION OF 
PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS AND ASSOCIATED 
PERSONALITY VARIABLES 


(Publication No. 2110)* 


Winifred Sibley Graves, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The purpose of this study is to investigate some psychological 
characteristics of adolescents who are taking private music les- 
sons and those who are not, with particular attention to parent-child 
relationships. 

The hypothesis is that parents who offer their children such ad- 
vantages as music lessons tend to be warmly accepting of their chil- 
dren and, if this is true, children who take music lessons are likely 
to show less emotional conflict than children who do not take lessons. 

The subjects for this study were adolescent children selected 
from the public Junior High School and Senior High School of two 
mid-western cities, together with the mother and father of each 
child subject. The children were divided into two groups known as 
the Music Group (who were taking private music lessons at the time 
the data were gathered) and the Non-music Group (who were not 
taking private music lessons). These two groups were individually 
matched on sex, chronological age, mental age, school, grade and 
socio-economic status. The total group contained 171 pairs of chil- 
dren, parents, and 5 pairs of children whose parents did not re- 
spond (152 children, 284 parents). 

The children reported on their activities, pupil morale and the 
Spencer Experience Appraisal which is constructed to reveal possi- 
ble emotional conflict as well as descriptions of parents. Both the 
teachers and investigator reported their impressions of the children 
on several traits. 

The parents reported their alleged attitudes toward five methods 
of discipline ranging from lenient to severe, their satisfaction with 
their present occupation as well as their desire to do something 
with music. They also reported their childhood experiences with 
music, and their early and present level of enjoyment of music 
participation. 

The student’s t was used to compute the differences between 
matched pairs and for certain unmatched groups. Findings are 
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presented for sub-groups of boys (N= 31 pairs), girls (N- 45 pairs), 
Junior High School children (N= 59 pairs) and Senior High School 
children (N = 17 pairs). 

The findings show that the Music-group are participating in 
more activities and with more absorption than Non-music-group 
(according to self reports), when music and church activities are 
included, but only chance differences when these are excluded. 

The Music-group report taking part in more music and church 
activities than the Non-music-group. 

The two groups seem to take part in about an equal number of 
social affairs. 

The Non-music girls spend more time listening to the radio 
than do the Music girls. 

The Music-group show less emotional conflict than the Non- 
music-group. They appear to be more comfortable in their feel- 
ings about and their relations with their parents than do the Non- 
music-group. The boys, especially the Non-music boys, report 
more emotional disturbance connected with their parents than do 
the girls. 

The parents of the Music-group seem to have the more lenient 
attitude toward discipline of their children. 

It is more characteristic of the Music-group that both parents 
had music lessons as children and both parents not having had les- 
sons is definitely characteristic of the Non-music-group. 

The two groups of children impress both the teachers and the 
investigator as about equal in traits measured except that the teach- 
ers rated the Music-Group as having more initiative and a more 
definite purpose in life. 

The picture is not unfavorable to the Music-group, in fact such 
differences as occur suggest that the Music-groupare ina somewhat 
more favorable position. 
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A STUDY OF THE FREQUENCY OF UNMET EMOTIONAL 
NEEDS AS EVIDENCED IN THE BEHAVIOR OF 
CHILDREN IN SELECTED ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


(Publication No. 2188)* 


Frank Adam Mann, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1950 


The purpose of this investigation was to ascertain the incidence 
of behavioral manifestations of unfulfilled emotional needs among 
children in six Westchester County, New York schools. The inci- 
dence of aggressive, submissive, and withdrawing behavior and 
symptoms of psychosomatic illness and the frequency and intensity 
of symptoms of unmet needs among children identified with these 
four behaviors were determined. Consideration was given to as- 
certaining the relationship of unmet emotional needs to social class 
status, intelligence quotient, sex and social acceptance. 

The population numbered 1358 children; 743 boys and 615 girls 
in 52 classrooms ranging from kindergarten through ninth grade in 
six schools. 

Basic to the study was the sensitizing of teachers to the obser- 
vation of children’s behavior, with the focus on the identification of 
the four gross behaviors and eight emotional needs studied. This 
was done at regular weekly two-hour group meetings, in small 
group meetings at other times, and in numerous informal confer- 
ences with individual teachers. 

Included were the study of a printed document, the analysis of 
a series of films, the introduction of expert consultants and other 
teachers, frequent discussion of the needs theory and its application 
to particular children and close observation of children. A test of 
emotional needs, The Wishing Well, and a test designed to deter- 
mine the friendship patterns of children within a classroom, the 
Ohio Social Acceptance Scale, were used. Procedures for deter- 
mining the social class status of children were introduced. Intelli- 


gence quotients were taken from the school records. 
More than one fifth of the children in the six schools were found 


to be overly aggressive. More than seven per cent were found to be 
overly submissive. More than eight per cent of the children in these 
schools were found to be withdrawing. Two per cent of the children 
in the six schools were reported by the teachers as displaying 
symptoms of psychosomatic illness. Comparison of the grade lev- 
els with respect to the incidence of these four behaviors revealed 
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no major trends. Data are presented in the dissertation which 
show some sex differences with respect to these behaviors, and 
some differences in the incidence of these behaviors among chil- 
dren in the six schools. According to the teachers’ judgments, 
more than one-quarter of the children showed symptoms of having 
one or more of the eight emotional needs unmet. The results of a 
test of emotional needs suggest that the incidence of unmet needs 
among children in this investigation may be much greater than that 
indicated by the teachers’ judgments. Data are presented in the 
dissertation which lend substantial support to the hypothesis that 
the presence of one or more of the four gross behaviors — 
the presence of unmet emotional needs. 

The teachers tended to recognize the four gross behaviors and 
the eight emotional needs among more lower class children than 
middle and upper class children. The test results generally indi- 
cated a greater proportion of middle-class children as having un- 
met emotional needs than was determined by the teachers. 

The greatest proportion of children thought by the teachers to 
have unmet needs had low intelligence quotients, and the smallest 
proportion had high intelligence quotients. The test results contra- 
dict these findings. 

There is a high relationship between the expression of needs 
as judged by teachers and lack of acceptance, especially by the op- 
posite sex. 

Implications of the findings of this investigation are discussed 
in the dissertation. These findings present a challenge to all those 
interested in the fullest growth and development of children in the 
schools of America today. 


THE EFFECT OF PREVIOUS REINFORCEMENT OF 
INTERACTION OF OBSERVER PAIRS 


(Publication No. 2118)* 


Bernard Mausner, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The present experiment tested the hypothesis, suggested by 
reinforcement theory in learning, that the reinforcement history of 
the class of responses being obtained, was a determinant of inter- 
action of observer pairs. 

Ten estimates (in “inches”) of length of each of a series of 
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twenty lighted lines were made in a darkened room by thirty-eight 
college students. Half the judges were told they were wrong on 
82% of the trials; half were told they were right on 82% of the 
trials. In a second session the judgments were repeated, the 
judges acting in pairs so chosen that the two Os had used different 
ranges of “number” responses in the first session. In this second 
session no statements of right or wrong were made by the E. 

Separate frequency distributions were made of the “number” 
responses of Os for each session. A measure of the frequency of 
shift in “number” responses from the Alone to the Together situa- 
tion was taken. Median responses for each series of twenty stimuli 
in the course of the experiment were plotted. 

It was found that non-reinforced Os showed mean shifts signifi- 
cantly higher at the .01 level of confidence than did reinforced Os. 

The following was noted: 

1. Where both Os in a pair were members of the reinforced 
group there was a tendency for neither O to converge towards his 
coacting partner. 

2. Where a pair consisted of one reinforced and one non-rein- 
forcea O, there was a tendency for the non-reinforced O to converge 
towards his reinforced partner and for the reinforced O to maintain 
previous “number” responses, and not to converge towards the non- 
reinforced partner. 

3. Where both Os in a pair were members of the non-reinforced 
group a tendency was observed for the formation of a new group 
norm Similar to that noted by Sherif. 

On the basis of these findings it is concluded that Os with a past 
history of reinforcements in a given type of judgment were less likely 
to be influenced by a coacting judge than Os with a past history of 
negative or non-reinforcement. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF SOME RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
EMOTIONAL NEEDS AND PREJUDICE TOWARD MINORITY 
GROUPS OF INTERMEDIATE GRADE CHILDREN IN 
SELECTED WESTCHESTER COUNTY SCHOOLS 


(Publication No. 2194)* 


Lawrence Park, Ed. D. 
New York University, 1950 


The purpose of this investigation was to examine relationships 
between changes in certain important emotional needs of children, 
and the changes in prejudice these children held toward members 
of the Jewish faith, the Catholic faith, and the Negro race. 

The design of the study consisted of a planned, three-phase 
program of in-service education for six teachers of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades of three White Plains, New York schools. 
Also, as part of the design, data were collected using the “before 
and after” technique to measure change. Other fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades from the same schools were used as a comparison 
group. 

The underlying hypothesis stated that as children’s emotional 
needs were better met, these children’s attitudes toward the mi- 
nority groups in the study would change in a positive direction. 
Further, prejudicial attitudes toward individual members of the 
three minority groups would also decrease as emotional needs 
were better met. A concept basic to the central hypothesis was 
that prejudice was in the nature of a personality disorder, and in 
order to ameliarate the prejudice, positive steps must be taken to 
improve the emotional organization of the prejudiced individual. 

The “positive steps” taken in the investigation to improve the 
emotional organization of the children grew out of an in-service 
training program for the experimental group teachers. This 
served as a medium for these teachers to learn about techniques 
for identifying and better meeting children’s basic emotional needs 
in the classroom. Throughout the second school semester the 
teachers met seventeen times in two-hour weekly meetings with 
the investigator. Films relating to emotional needs were shown 
and discussed in the light of the needs concept. Related reading 
materials were also distributed and discussed. After the teachers 
had gained an understanding of the needs theory, each teacher se- 
lected four or five children for concentrated study. Programs of 
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therapy were then worked out for each child designed specifically 
to meet his unmet needs. The reason for selecting these children 
was to emphasize the techniques for better meeting emotional 
needs. 

Other aspects of the in-service program consisted of over 300 
visits to the experimental classrooms by the investigator, as well 
as many conferences with teachers, children and parents. 

In the comparison group no attempt was made by the investi- 
gator to carry on an in-service program. The “before and after” 
testing program was carried on in order to identify changes in 
needs and prejudice. The findings were used to increase the size 
of the sample. 

Since this was an investigation which sought to examine rela- 
tionships between needs changes and prejudice changes, these | 
changes were presented according to the following pattern: Changes 
in emotional needs were considered as “needs better met,” “needs 
less well met,” and “needs didn’t change.” Changes in prejudice 
were considered in terms of a score on the Human Relations Inven- 
tory, and also in terms of the gains and losses made by individual 
minority group members on the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale. 


The relationship between the above classifications of change 
in prejudice and change in emotional needs was then considered 
and the following findings were in evidence: 

1. Children whose needs were better met during the interim 
of the study made Statistically significant gains in their attitudes 
of prejudice, particularly toward the Negro minority. 

2. Where needs were apparently less well met prejudice to- 
ward “Negro People” increased in a manner also considered as 
statistically significant. 

3. Where needs did not change, attitudes toward this group 
also did not change. 

The relationship was not so strong in regard to Jewish and 
Catholic groups, where the attitudes of prejudice were less in evi- 
dence. Here, children whose needs were better met retained a 
lack of prejudice, as did those children whose needs didn’t change. 
On the other hand, children whose needs were less well met also 
made no change in attitudes toward these two groups from their or- 
iginal status of acceptance or rejection. 

Essentially the same relationship was found when attitudes to- 
ward individual minority group members were examined. 

The conclusion was drawn that the psychological theory which 
Suggests that prejudice that is directed toward whole groups of 
people is an indication of emotional disorder received strong sup- 
port from the data presented. The evidence was clear in regard 
to prejudice toward Negroes and the Negro group, and was some- 
what less strong when applied to the Jewish and Catholic minorities. 
It was suggested that the difference was a fruitful field for further study. 
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The findings of the study have significance for teacher ed- 
ucation at the in-service and pre-service levels as well as for 
intercultural education. The implications are listed in the dis- 
sertation. 


A RESOURCE UNIT FOR THE TRAINING OF SECONDARY 
TEACHERS IN PROBLEMS AND ISSUES INVOLVING 
MINORITY GROUPS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO NEGRO-WHITE RELATIONSHIPS 


(Publication No. 2195)* 


Victor Ellsworth Pitkin, Ed. D. 
New York University, 1950 


This study represents an attempt to develop a resource unit 
designed to assist professors of education in helping secondary 
teachers to understand and deal with problems of intergroup rela- 
tionships, with a special emphasis on Negro-White relationships. 
Discrimination against minority groups is an important phenome- 
non in American culture. Several studies and reports have shown 
this to be a persistent and important problem. Its roots lie deep 
in American culture. On the one hand we have had those forces 
that have contributed to the formation of our ideals, all tending to- 
ward the overall ideal of equality of opportunity. On the other hand 
our country has witnessed many practices which have denied oppor- 
tunities to many people because of the color of their skin, their re- 
ligion, nationality or social status. This contradition between our 
practices and our ideals is our dilemma, a dilemma which must be 
resolved in favor of our ideals if America is to continue moving 
along the road of democratic living. 

This study assumes that educators have a responsibility to 
help the present and future generations resolve this dilemma. 
Twenty-four basic issues are presented, which taken together, in- 
dicate the importance of this problem-area to educators. The 
central core of this study is designed to provide an answer to the 
question, “what kind of educational program is needed to develop 
educators with insight, understanding and skill so that they will be 
competent to understand and deal with intercultural issues?” 

The author accepts and explains the philosophy of cultural de- 
mocracy as the philosophy best suited to promote democratic liv- 
ing in America, which is the ultimate goal he wishes to achieve. 

In essence, cultural democracy “seeks to extend the basic princi- 
ples of constitutional democracy and apply them to race and culture 
group relations.” 

The following ten concept areas are delineated, each followed 
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by suggestions for further readings: 1) the uniqueness.-of the indi- 
vidual, 2) the nature of attitudes, 3) the formation of attitudes, 4) 
the frustration-aggression hypothesis, 5) the characteristics of 
adolescence, 6) culture and custom, 7) social status, caste, class 
and social mobility, 8) race and race prejudice, 9) the Negro in 
American life, and, 10) stereotyped, confused and uncritical think- 
ing. These ten concept-areas form a minimum background with 
which educators should be familiar if they are to be competent in 
intercultural education. 

Yet, these understandings are not enough. More and more the 
educator should become a capable diagnostician and as such should 
be familiar with selected diagnostic tools suitable to this field. 
Descriptions of procedure, techniques and skills followed by sugges- 
tions of readings, experiences, motion pictures and case studies are 
provided to help the educator. They are to help him examine the so- 
cial climate of the community and the school, to elicit intercultural 
information and attitudes from high school youth, to discover un- 
met social and emotional needs of youth, to help young people think 
more critically about human relations problems as well as assist 
them in clarifying their values. Among the specific techniques that 
are explained are those of non-directive interviewing, role-playing, 
sociometrics, and case study analysis, constructing and adminis- 
tering polls, check lists and other inventorying devices. 

This study also assumes that the administrators play an impor 
tant role in the intercultural program. Positive democratic poli- 
cies and practices are urged in hiring, promoting and assigning 
school personnel. Suggestions are given for setting up committees 
and the development of an in-service training program, including 
an emphasis on group dynamics. Likewise, the classroom teacher 
will find many and varied suggestions so that he may utilize a large 
number of resources as he permeates the curriculum with inter- 
cultural understandings so that young people may be more sensitive 
and more skilled in this problem area. 

Evaluation is a process that involves all phases of the program. 
Many of the specific instruments, skills and insights that are used 
for diagnosis can also be utilized in appraising the intercultural 
program. Pertinent considerations are offered for appraising the 
philosophy and objectives, the administrative practices and policies, 
the social climate of the school system, the basic assumptions that 
Seem to underlie the program in practice, the in-service training, 
and the effect of the intercultural program on the community. 
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GROUP DISCUSSION AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO SOCIAL 
ACCEPTABILITY AND PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 
IN NORMAL ADOLESCENT GIRLS 


(Publication No. 2196)* 


Harold Pivnick, Ph. D. 
New York University, 1950 


The purpose of this investigation was to discover whether or 
not group discussion among normal adolescent girls of personal 
problems and similar topics would be accompanied by changes in 
acceptability by peers and in personality adjustment. 

The subjects were thirty girls (between fourteen years and 
sixteen years and one month in age) of similar well-to-do socio- 
economic status in the sophomore year of a private secondary 
school. Their intelligence scores ranged from 102 to 135 on the 
Otis Equivalent Intelligence Quotients of the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination for college freshmen. The 
procedure employed was to set up three groups of subjects matched 
on each one of the several tests (Group Rorschach test scored ac- 
cording to the Monroe Inspection Technique, Cowan Adolescent Ad- 
justment Analyzer, and Ohio Social Acceptability Test) used to ob- 
tain initial (before discussions were begun) personality and social 
acceptability evaluations. Two groups (experimental groups) en- 
gaged in ten, forty-minute group discussions of personal problems 
and related topics. The third group (control group) followed its 
usual school regimen and had no such group discussion sessions. 
Initial-final score Pearson correlations based on control group 
scores (N of 10) were + .66 for the Rorschach Inspection Technique, 
+.95 for the Cowan Adolescent Adjustment Analyzer, and +.90 for 
the Ohio Social Acceptability Scale. Some of the subjects discussed 
were Relationships with Parents, Going Steady, Inferiority Feelings, 
“Parents Don’t Love Me,” and other similar subjects. Discussions 
were recorded. The discussants evaluated their own participation 
and the participation of the other group members at the end of each 
discussion period. 

Results were analyzed in relation to differences between initial 
and final scores within groups, significances of differences in 
changes between groups, individual losses and gains, individual qual- 
itative changes. Whereas the control group experienced no statisti- 
cally significant changes in personality adjustment (Rorschach 
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Inspection Technique), the experimental groups changed in loss of 
apprehensiveness, emotional excitability, fantasy activity and in 
common sense practicality. Eight members of one experimental 
group, seven members of the other experimental group and only 

one person in the control group changed positively on the Rorschach 
test. In evaluations of their own reactions on the Cowan Analyzer, 
one experimental group gained in maturity reactions, one experi- 
mental group neither gained nor lost and the control group experi- 
enced a statistically significant loss in overall adjustment and ma- 
turity reactions. Between group changes indicated that one 
experimental group experienced a statistically significant gain in 
overall adjustment and maturity reactions when compared with the 
control group. The control group gained significantly when com- 
pared with one experimental group in adequacy of compensatory re- 
actions. When asked concerning their reactions in group discussion 
situations, nine members of one experimental group, eight members 
of the other experimental group and four members of the control 
group thought they had improved during the experimental period. 

No statistically significant changes took place in social distance. 
When individual records were examined, it was found that those in- 
dividuals changed most who needed most to change. 

Some conclusions were 1) that group discussions of personal 
problems may be related to positive changes in personality adjust- 
ment in normal adolescent girls, 2) that changes seem to take place 
normally in these girls, 3) that in these girls there is a flux of 
problems causative of conflict and readily available to influences, 

4) that the problems of parental relationships and maturity reactions 
are quickly amenable to positive factors, and 5) that such discus- 
sions have little or no effect upon social distance among normal 

adolescent girls. 
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FLOOD RUNOFF FROM URBAN AREAS WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE SURFACE HYDROLOGY OF BONEYARD 
CREEK WATERSHED CHAMPAIGN-URBANA, ILLINOIS 


(Publication No. 2224)* 


Milton Otto Schmidt, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


This thesis reports the results of the first-stage of a proposed 
long-period investigation of rainfall-runoff relations within a 4.45 
square mile portion of the Boneyard Creek Basin which is situated 
almost entirely within Champaign and Urbana in east-central Illi- 
nois. Since the major part of the storm sewer systems of these 
two cities empty into the Boneyard, the contemporary stream gag- 
ing program provides reliable hydrographs of flood runoff from an 
urban area. Fundamental hydrologic data are being obtained through 
the operation of nine recording rain gages and a modern river gag- | 
ing station consisting of an automatic stage recorder and a concrete 
control. 

The broad objective of this study is to derive the time and vol- 
ume relations of rainfall and runoff on the given watershed. Bone- 
yard Creek is a perennial stream which drains an area which is 
predominantly urban in character. About 32% of the basin is imper- 
vious. The most important flood-producing rains on the watershed 
are thunderstorms which occur during virtually all months of the 
year. 

In the short period of record (July 16, 1948 to May 1, 1950) 
that was investigated, there were no phenomenal flood flows but iso- 
lated and well-defined hydrographs resulting from sudden and in- 
tense precipitation were fairly numerous. Some 16 flood hydro- 
graphs are analyzed. The highest instantaneous discharge was 320 
cubic feet per second. 

Despite the flatness of the terrain it drains, Boneyard Creek 
is a flashy stream. The lag of runoff behind rainfall averages about 
one hour. The average percentage of runoff is 19%, the maximum 
32.2%, and the minimum is 7.5%. These moderate values result 
from the detention effects of the inadequate municipal storm drain- 
age system which throttles the flow on its way to Boneyard. Delay 
in the transit of flood waters to the main channel results from 
ponding of water on streets and alleyways, poor inlet conditions, 
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and adverse hydraulic properties of the sewers. These factors 
also create increased opportunity for infiltration. Volumes of flood 
runoff are thus reduced and flood peaks are delayed. 

The maximum instantaneous discharge observed in the period 
of record is only about 75 cubic feet per second per square mile. 
The study of envelope curves of extreme flood flows from other 
small areas lead to the belief that a flow of 500 cubic feet per sec- 
ond per square mile can be expected at rare intervals. 

The history of flood hydrograph analysis has been briefly re- 
viewed and a rational exposition has been offered of the regimen of 
flood runoff from developed areas having short periods of concen- 
tration. 

The nature of runoff under thunderstorm influence has been 
examined and the importance of high instantaneous rates of precip- 
itation has been emphasized and shown to be critical on this water- 
shed. 

This study indicates that existing knowledge regarding the re- 
lation between unit peak flows and lag and duration of effective rain 
as derived from study of large watersheds can be presumably ex- 
tended to the runoff behavior of streams draining urban areas. 

Valley storage apparently cannot be well estimated from analy- 
sis of the recession limb of the hydrograph according to the theory 
of Horton since the falling curve relates to composite storage or 
the volume of water which is ponded on streets and contained in 
gutters and conduits as well as that in the stream channel itself. 

Warning is served that crippling floods can be expected in the 
areas bordering the Boneyard since the study of envelope curves 
of extreme flood flows experienced within the middle-west indicate 
that climatic and meteorological influence may cause such a cal- 
amity in Urbana-Champaign. 
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THE MODE OF ACTION OF CERTAIN CHLORINATED 
HYDROCARBONS ON INSECTS 


(Publication No. 2210)* 


Gordon Lawrence Bender, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


A study was made of the effects of DDT, Lindane, Dieldrin, and 
Aldrin on the rates of respiration of whole insects and extirpated 
thoracic muscle, cuticle, and hypodermis of blow flies (Phormia 
regina), and normal and resistant strains of the house fly (Musca 
domestica Linn.). The measurements of respiratory rates were 
made by means of a standard Warburg type respirometer using 15 
ml, respirometer flasks having a center well and a sidearm. The 
effects on oxidative systems were measured by the amount of oxy- 
gen consumed in a given period of time while the effects on glycoly- 
Sis were determined by the amount of carbon dioxide produced in 
an atmosphere of pure nitrogen. 

Blow flies (Phormia regina) treated topically with 1 ml.? of an 
alcoholic solution of DDT, Lindane, and Dieldrin showed an imme- 
diate large increase in the rate of oxygen consumption. The amount 
of the increase could not be correlated with the amount of insecti- 
cide applied. All concentrations used produced about the same ef- 
fects. Aldrin produced no effect until the 24-hour reading at which 
time a very marked increase occurred. 

Thoracic muscle, thoracic cuticle, and hypodermis which were 
dissected from untreated insects and placed in 3cc. of Krebs- 
Ringer Solution in the respirometer vessel indicated that tissues 
of the Lindane-I strain of resistant house flies and the Multi-IX 
strain had much higher rates of respiration than the blow flies or 
the Multi-I strain of house flies. When these tissues were exposed 
to alcohol suspensions of DDT, Lindane, Aldrin, and Dieldrin in 
Krebs-Ringer Solution the following results were obtained: DDT 
increased the rate of respiration of blow flies, and Multi-I strain 
of house flies; DDT had no significant effect on the rate of respir- 
ation of the Lindane-I strain and the Multi-IX strain. 

The application of alcoholic suspension of Lindane to thoracic 
muscle, cuticle, and hypodermis resulted in marked decreases in 
respiration of the tissues of blow flies, the Multi-I strain of house 
flies, the Multi-IX strain and the Lindane-I strain. Similar 
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applications of Aldrin and Dieldrin did not produce as clear cut 
effects. 

Thoracic muscles, cuticle, and hypodermis of blow flies were 
immersed in alcoholic suspensions of DDT, Lindane, Dieldrin, and 
Aldrin in an atmosphere of pure nitrogen. Those immersed in so- 
lutions containing DDT and Dieldrin showed a marked stimulation 
of glycolysis. Lindane and Aldrin exhibited no effect on glycolysis. 

Under the conditions of the experiments it appears that DDT 
and Dieldrin affect both oxidation and glycolysis while Lindane ex- 
erts an inhibitory effect on oxidative enzyme systems only. 
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GEOLOGY OF THE SOUTHERN PART OF THE 
NEVER SUMMER MOUNTAINS, COLORADO 


(Publication No. 1951)* 


Tracy Vere Buckwalter, Jr., Ph. D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


| The area mapped lies in the southern part of the Never Sum- 
mer Mountains, which are the southern continuation of the Medicine 
Bow Mountains of north-central Colorado and south-central Wyom- 
ing. Pre-Cambrian rocks comprise most of the southern Never 
Summer Mountains, but Cretaceous and Tertiary sediments are 
present along the west border and Tertiary igneous rocks along the 
south border. The principal problems investigated in this areal 
study are the genesis, structure, and stratigraphic relationships of 
the pre-Cambrian metamorphic rocks and the possible continuation 
of the major Never Summer thrust of the northern part of the 
mountains into the southern part. 

The most extensive pre-Cambrian rocks are those of the Idaho 
Springs formation, composed mainly of quartz-biotite schist, 
quartz-biotite-silimanite schist, and injection gneiss, and to a 
much lesser extent of “knotted” sillimanite schist and quartzite. 
The schists were derived from shales, quartzite from sandstone, 
and injection gneiss from schist by strong lit-par-lit injection by 
pegmatitic material. The planes of schistosity are nearly every- 
where parallel to the original bedding planes. The formation prob- 
ably also includes hornblende gneiss, which is believed to be de- 
rived from dolomitic shales. The areal extent of the Idaho Springs 
formation in central Colorado is outlined and includes nearly all 
the Front and Sawatch Ranges and much of the Park Range. The 
other principal metamorphic rock is biotite gneiss, which includes 
paragneiss, derived from arkose or graywacke, migmatitic gneiss, 
derived from schist by extremely intense lit-par-lit injection, and 
minor orthogneiss, all megascopically similar. The metamorphic 
rocks are intruded by two small stocks of granite, possibly equiv- 
alent to the Silver Plume granite, and by innumerable pegmatites 
and aplites. 

Tertiary intrusive rocks include stocks and dikes of rhyolite, 
trachyte, latite, and quartz-latite porphyries, and dikes of rhyolite 
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and basalt, all possibly of Eocene age. Extrusive rocks are flows 
of rhyolite and basalt of possible Miocene age. 

The sedimentary section includes the Upper Cretaceous Pierre 
shale and sandstone, the Paleocene Middle Park formation, a con- 
glomerate of probable Miocene age, Pleistocene till, and Pleisto- 
cene and Recent alluvium. The coarse thick continental deposits of 
the Middle Park formation reflect the early phase of the Laramide 
orogeny, which consisted of strong uplift of the Front Range. Vol- 
canic breccia occurs at the base of the formation in the southern 
part of the area but disappears to the north. 

The Flattop and Rocky Mountain peneplains are probably repre- 
sented by one surface at an elevation of about 11,700 feet. 

The chief structural feature of the pre-Cambrian metamorphic 
rocks is a steeply dipping series of east- to north-east-trending 
folds. The principal Laramide structures are north-trending folds 
in the Pierre and Middle Park formations, the Never Summer over- 
thrust, along which pre-Cambrian rocks are thrust over the Pierre 
and Middle Park formations, and steep normal faults which formed 
in the waning stages of the Laramide orogeny. 

The minor lead-zinc veins of the Wolverine Mine were mapped. 
The ore and gangue were deposited in the following sequence: py- 
rite, arsenopyrite, quartz, tetrahedrite, sphalerite and chalcopyrite, 
galena, and late quartz. 


CENOZOIC FAULTS, GRAVELS AND VOLCANICS OF 
OAK CREEK CANYON, ARIZONA 


(Publication No. 2120)* 


Brainerd Mears, Jr., Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Oak Creek Canyon, a gorge 12 miles long in the southern rim 
of the Colorado Plateau, is eroded along a north-trending Quater- 
nary fault. Paleozoic and Mesozoic formations exposed in the can- 
yon are generally similar to those in Grand Canyon. 

A positive record of Cenozoic events in the southern Grand 
Canyon district is afforded by relationships of erosion surfaces, 
gravels, faults and lavas observed in Oak Creek Canyon. A Terti- 
ary erosion surface with valleys up to 200 feet deep bevels Paleo- 
zoic and Mesozoic rocks. Relief and lack of a weathered mantle 
indicate this surface is not a peneplain as early workers believed. 
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A thick mantle of gravels containing pre-Cambrian rock types was 
carried onto this surface by streams flowing from Miocene block 
mountains bordering the Plateau on the south. Faults broke the 
gravel-covered surface and were then beveled during a period of 
erosion. This surface was blanketed by Pliocene plateau basalts 
associated with cinder cones. Renewed displacement on some of 
earlier fault planes broke the lava surface and created the present 
Oak Creek fault scarp. Many faults are unusual in exhibiting down- 
bending on downthrown sides and upbending on upthrown sides 
caused by localized compression associated with different rates of 
movement on opposing sides of faults. Uplift associated with the 
faulting initiated erosion from Pleistocene to recent which created 
the present Oak Creek Canyon. 

Cenozoic history is characterized by general uplift of the 
southern Colorado Plateau from a lowland to its present elevation 
of 6000 to 7000 feet above sea level. 
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HAPSBURG RULE IN NEW SPAIN IN THE LATE 
MIDDLE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


(Publication No. 2090)* 


Raymond Lawrence Lee, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1946 


This is a study of relationships between Spain and colonial 
Mexico in the period 1564-1580, with emphasis on developments in 
New Spain under the leadership of Viceroy Martin Enrfquez de 
Almanza (1568-1580). 

Printed documentary and secondary sources have been utilized, 
and these have been supplemented by archival materials in tran- 
script and photostatic form. 

As captain-general, Enrfquez defended New Spain’s sea fron- 
tiers against foreign corsairs; on the colony’s northern frontier he 
devised a system that was successfully employed against the savage 
Chichemeca Indians; in the Far East he provided military support 
that assured the Spanish conquest of the Philippines. Under his 
guidance colonial economic life expanded. Silver production greatly 
increased, and the patio process of refining was firmly established 
by the orderly distribution of mercury and salt. Indigo, cochineal, 
silk, and wool production established new records; the products of 
farms, ranches, and factories increased in volume and value; com- 
merce with the mother country expanded; and the groundwork of 
the wealthy Philippine trade was laid. An adequate supply of work- 
men was assured through the cuatequil system of forced, paid, In- 
dian labor and through the use of Negro slaves. This economic de- 
velopment was accompanied by increased taxation. Older levies 
were raised, while the alcabala and bulas de cruzada provided new 
sources of revenue. Church-state relationships were defined by a 
royal cédula of 1574, and enforcement of this legislation assured 
royal domination of the colonial clergy. The Holy Office of the In- 
quisition, founded as a distinct organization in 1571, became a 
weapon for the expurgation of Mexican heresy. New Spain’s educa- 
tional system was strengthened by the establishment of many impor- 
tant secondary schools under leadership of the Jesuits, who arrived 
in Mexico in 1572. Important scientific work was achieved by the 
Hernandez-Dominguez expedition, while in literature, the theater, 
and architecture there were noteworthy accomplishments. Civil 
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administration proceeded smoothly, the audiencia, cabildo, and lo- 
cal officials working closely with the viceroy. An important test 
of the viceroyalty came in 1576-1580, when a great pestilence and 
famine swept through the colony. Out of this crisis came two of 
New Spain’s permanent institutions, the alhéndiga and pésito. 

Enriquez’ viceregal administration reflected many of his own 
characteristics. Possessing a high sense of integrity and justice, 
he added new dignity to the viceregal office. During this uniquely 
stable period royal domination of colonial political, economic, and 
religious life was largely consumated. 








NEW DEAL FARM-PRODUCTION CONTROLS, 1933 - 1936 
(Publication No. 2218)* 


John Bissell McCann, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


The New Deal employed a number of devices in its attempt to 
regulate agricultural prices. Most of the measures employed for 
that purpose involved attempts to control the supply of farm com- 
modities on the market, in the belief that the prices received by 
farmers could be supported by that means. Among the various in- 
struments for controlling supplies which were tried were: the re- 
striction of acreage and production on the farms, the purchase and 
storage of farm commodities by government corporations, market- 
ing agreements with producers and distributors, export subsidiza- 
tion, domestic diversion of farm commodities to lower-grade uses, 
and the outright destruction of agricultural goods. Of these various 
price-support activities, the first, the regulation of acreage and 
production, is the primary concern of this thesis, though the others 
are given general treatment. Moreover, only the period from 1933 
to 1936 is studied in detail, though considerable space is devoted 
to explaining the conditions which gave rise to the New Deal farm 
program. The social justification of the general objectives of the 
agricultural relief measures of the Roosevelt administration are 
also studied at some length. 

A principal conclusion in this work is that the objective of sup- 
ply restriction could not be justified on the grounds of any over- 
supply of agricultural commodities in relation to human needs. It 
has also been shown that there were numerous other disadvantages 
to supply-curtailment schemes. It is further indicated that demand 
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factors offered greater possibilities in regulating farm income. In 
addition to the setting and justification of the New Deal farm pro- 
grams, the philosophy behind them is considered in detail. The en- 
actment of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, its provisions, 
and its execution with respect to controlling acreage and production 
from 1933-1936 are studied at length. 


FRENCH AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS, 1919-1939 
(Publication No. 2222)* 


George Arthur Rogers, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


This investigation of the trends in French agriculture from 
1919 to 1939 seeks to relate agricultural developments to the broader 
aspects of the national history of the period. Such a study necessar- 
ily touches on large social questions such as population shifts, hous- 
ing, sanitation, working conditions, and rural education. It includes 
the growth of co-operatives and mutual insurance societies, the es- 
tablishment of farm credit banks, the extent of governmental as- 
sistance, and shifts in land usage and types of crops. It must take 
into account political developments where these reflect changes in 
agriculture. Special emphasis is given to the problems of wheat 
growing and marketing and the various approaches of governmental 
policy in the interests of the wheat growers. 

Materials useful in preparing this thesis are voluminous. Such 
official publications as the Journal officiel de la Republique fran- 
caise and the Bulletin de 1’office de renseignements agricoles are 
invaluable. Official government reports from French, British, and 
American publications are useful, as are reports published by in- 
ternational organizations such as the League of Nations, the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and the International Institute of Agriculture. 
For some purposes, statistical data is essential. Most reliance has 
been placed upon the Statistique agricole annuelle, published by the 
French Ministry of Agriculture. A special agricultural census taken 
in 1929 is unusually detailed. Other statistical material is in the 
International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and the Bulletin de 
la Statistique generale de la France. 

Certain special enquiries and collections of documents of value 
are Documents pour servir a |’etude des etrangers dans |’agricul- 
ture francaise, Enquete sur les conditions de l’habitations en France, 
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and Enquete sur les salaires agricoles. A wealth of information is 
in the reports of the departmental agricultural offices for the years 
1929-1939. Useful, too, are the learned journals and the agricultural 
magazines. 

France’s rich agricultural resources enabled her to recoup 
many of her losses of World War I. Although plantings of most food 
crops decreased in area, yield increased due to better seeds, more 
fertilizer, and better cultivation. The population shift from farm to 
city continued. Immigrants provided some replacements. The av- 
erage farm increased in size from 1892 to 1929. Little improve- 
ment occurred in rural housing and sanitary conditions. Rural 
electrification, the radio, and better transport facilities lessened 
the isolation of the farms. The mechanization of farm operations 
spread gradually but was by no means universal by 1939. 

The government urged and financially aided the extension of 
co-operatives of all kinds. Assistance was offered agriculturists 
through credit facilities, farm insurance, and direct grants. An 
expanded program of rural education began to function. Agricultural 
policy aimed at national self-sufficiency in foodstuff production and 
the well-being of the farming class. Wheat production sharply in- 
creased from the low of 1917, spurred on by the activities of gov- 
ernmental agencies. By the early 1930’s bountiful wheat harvests 
and world depression forced the government to increase tariffs, 
fix quotas, establish milling restrictions, and to adopt measures 
designed to dispose of or to store the wheat surplus. It was a costly 
program. A great extension of government controls over agricul- 
ture took place. During the two.decades French agriculture improved 
in techniques of production but advanced very little in the areas of 
social welfare. 





HISTORY OF THE ATTEMPT OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT TO IMPROVE THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF THE CHINESE MEDICAL SERVICE 1941-1945 


(Publication No. 2130)* 
Robert Gillen Smith, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


One of the more unconventional assignments of the United 
States Army Medical Department during World War II was that of 
developing within the Chinese Army an effective military medical 
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service. This mission involved the organizing of medical units for 
the Chinese Army, the training of personnel for these units, the as- 
signment of American Medical officers in a liaison capacity with 
these Chinese units when they went into the field, the bolstering of 
the Chinese medical chain of evacuation by American medical units 
where the Chinese units were weakest, and the supplying of the 
scarce medical supplies for the functioning of this medical service 
in combat. 

By the very nature of these functions the United States Army 
Medical Department personnel was drawn into a very close asso- 
ciation with both Chinese military and civilian personnel. Ameri- 
can Medical officers and enlisted men lived and studied with the 
Chinese in Army training centers and in villages of the hinterlands 
of China, accompanied them into battle, and, in some cases, died 
with them. 

The assignment required, therefore, an understanding on the 
part of the Americans of Chinese customs, superstitions, and con- 
cepts, most of which were quite foreign to Americans. It necessi- 
tated also tact and a spirit of cooperation beyond those generally 
demanded for military operations. 

The American officers and the small group of Chinese officers 
who were sincerely interested in the undertaking were faced with 
the task not only of establishing this medical service but, in addi- 
tion, of convincing Chinese authorities of the need for such help for 
the wounded. It was an undeniable fact that it was far easier to re- 
place a wounded soldier than to supply the drugs and bandages nec- 
essary to the saving of his life. To Chinese accustomed to the 
sight of civilians dying along village streets with no one paying 
heed, the leaving of wounded soldiers on the battlefield to die would 
not occasion grave concern. Life in the villages from which the 
Chinese conscripts were drawn was demanding and in most cases 
a constant struggle for existence, to the point where the men seemed 
inured to suffering. Consequently, the Medical Department of the 
Chinese. Army had been held in low repute. 

Improvement of the status of the Chinese Army Medical Depart- 
ment and of its functioning was therefore a slow and arduous task. 
It involved trial-and-error methods, first applied in the drive by 
Chinese troops to clear the Burma Road and later in operations by 
the Chinese in southeastern China. Primitive medical service was 
established in support of the Burma Road operations for the two 
major Chinese forces engaged therein, “X-ray” force which was 
mounted from India, and “Yoke” force which operated from China. 
From these early operations the American Medical personnel 
learned much about their peculiar mission in China. They came to 
realize, for example, that the training of Chinese troops could be 
accomplished better by traveling instructional units of Americans 
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working right down in the unit than by instruction offered in the 
previously established large training centers to which students had 
been sent. The Americans learned, too, that because of the lack of 
trained Chinese surgeons functional support by American fie!d and 
portable surgical hospitals was essential in combat. And finally, 
following a period of great confusion in the Chinese attempt to 
handle American Lend-lease supplies, the American authorities 
took over the procurement and distribution of medical supplies for 
the Chinese units sponsored by the United States Army. 

These lessons learned in the Burma campaigns served to 
strengthen American attempts to furnish medical support for a 
larger striking force of Chinese to be used in campaigns in south- 
eastern China. Such attempts, however, were never carried through 
to completion as the war ended when such efforts were reaching 
their peak. 
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THE [f)-[¢] DISTINCTION: A PROBLEM 
IN ACOUSTIC ANALYSIS 


(Publication No. 2098)* 


Leigh Lisker, Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1949 


Although hope of identifying the phonemes of a language in 
terms of some constant physical feature or combination of features 
has been generally abandoned, or at least been tempered with a 
sharper realization of the number and type of operations mediating 
between the perception of an utterance as a physical event and its 
phonemic analysis, still there remains the task of stating the rela- 
tionship between physical and linguistic differences among utter- 
ances or utterance-fractions. By way of illustrating the problem, 
the distinction between [#]- [€] was selected for study. 

Utterances containing the forms pap and pep in similar mor- 
phemic environments were subjected to analysis in a large number 
of repetitions on several different days spent at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. The instrument used was a sound spectrograph, an 
electronic device which yields a continuous picture of the frequency- 
intensity relations for a speech sample over a time-span of about 
2.4 seconds. The picture traced represents the output of a 300- 
cycle wide filter which,in effect sweeps slowly over the frequency 
range from 0 to 3500 cps. The resulting spectrograms show that 
for vowel sounds there is not a random distribution of the acoustic 
energy throughout the frequency range examined, but that much of 
this energy is concentrated within fairly well-defined frequency 
bands. These bands of maximum energy, termed the “formants,” 
are generally agreed to be of prime importance as characterizing 
vowel color, particularly with respect to their positions within the 
frequency range. The present study conforms to the tradition of 
measuring the frequencies of the two lowest formants, since it 
seems a reasonable procedure for obtaining at least a first approx- 
imation to the solution of the problem. 

In carrying out the experiment no effort was made either to in- 
hibit or to produce variations in the vowel color (non-significant), 
the rate, the fundamental pitch or the average intensity level of the 
test utterances; aside from the time limitation of about 2.4 sec. 
imposed by the instrument on all samples analyzed, the only control 
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was of a strictly linguistic sort. Each sample, after being recorded 
and analyzed, was played back, and was passed only if the informant 
(the writer) was able to distinguish the (presumably) minimally con- 
trasting morphemes or words. 

Following the procedure outlined, the frequencies of formants 
1 and 2 were measured for more than 350 vowel segments. The 
numerical data obtained were subjected to statistical treatment, i.e., 
distribution curves were plotted, mean values of the variables and 
their standard deviations calculated. For the [€] s the results of 
the measurements were as follows: formant 1 frequencies fell in 
the 550-750 cps. range, with a mean value of 648 cps. and a stand- 
ard deviation of 37 cps.; formant 2 fell in the 1675-1975 cps. band, 
with a mean value of 1827 cps. and standard deviation of 53 cps. 
For the fz2)s formant 1 ranged between 650 and 850 cps., with a 
mean of 742 cps. and standard deviation of 35 cps.; formant 2 was 
found between 1575 and 1825 cps., with a mean at 1695 cps. anda 
standard deviation of 46 cps. Thus the two classes of segments 
overlap with regard to both formant 1 and formant 2 frequencies, 
i.e., the 650-750 cps. and the 1675-1825 cps. bands are common to 
both vowel types. 

In view of the failure to discriminate unambiguously between 
the two linguistically distinct classes on the basis of the formant 
frequencies as they stand, we next attempted to discover some func- 
tion of the formant frequencies that would serve better to separate 
all [#]s from all {€]s. The best simple function proved to be 
formant 2 frequency minus formant 1 frequency. When this differ- 
ence frequency was calculated for all the segments, it was found 
that the (#Js fell in the 825-1040 cps. range, the [€] s in the 1060- 
1325 cps. range. While admittedly the gap between the classes is 
a narrow one, and quite probably an increase in sample size would 
bring some overlap, at least within the limits of this experiment 
there was no case of overlap of the segment classes with respect 
to the last quantity measured. 
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A STUDY OF THE LITERATURE OF THE MOUNTAINS AND 
OF MOUNTAIN CLIMBING WRITTEN IN ENGLISH 


(Publication No. 2093)* 


Robert Hicks Bates, Ph. D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1947 


Since the days of Homer and Moses mountains have stimulated 
men in various ways. During medieval times mountains were places 
of terror to avoid, and although a few daring men like Leonardo da 
Vinci, impelled by curiosity, visited them, and others like Conrad 
Gesner wrote pleasantly of them in the sixteenth century, it was not 
until 200 years later that mountains began to attract people to see 
and write about them. 

The first writers in English were travelers, generally young 
men of wealth, who visited mountainous areas while on the grand 
tour. The writings of these men reflect general distaste and fear 
and are not noteworthy. At about the same time literary figures 
such as Horace Walpole, Thomas Gray and others began to travel 
in Switzerland, but their comments, too, reflect the general feelings 
of their period toward natural beauties. 

During the nineteenth century attitudes changed. Writers about 
the mountains became far more numerous, including large numbers 
of amateurs and a considerable number of the better known poets 
and prose writers of the day. Examining the works of both types of 
writers, one soon finds that the professional writers describe im- 
aginatively and subjectively what they see, but show ignorance of 
what mountain areas beyond their reach are really like. Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Tennyson and many other literary figures de- 
scribe what they see from the valleys but fail to understand what 
actually exists above the tree-line. 

About 1830 in England mountain climbers began to write of 
their exploits in the Alps. This was the beginning of a literature of 
mountain climbing, writing produced by mountain climbers as op- 
posed to writing by those who did not climb and only saw the moun- 
tains from below. The best literary work by the climbers came 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, when Leslie Stephen, 
author and mountain climber, produced delightful essays. This was 
the “golden age” of exploration in the Alps when Tyndall, Whymper, 
Wills and others were making first ascents and writing with 
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considerable skill about them. Peaks, Passes and Glaciers, a com- 
pilation of many of the outstanding stories by mountain climbers of 
the day, represents some of the best work of the mountaineer of 
this period. 

Among non-climbers who wrote particularly well about the 
mountains in this century, Ruskin is preeminent, partly perhaps be- 
cause he had done some mountaineering in his younger days. Other 
literary men who at one time or another wrote well about mountains 
include such diverse characters as George Meredith, Lafcadio 
Hearn, Robert Louis Stevenson, Hilaire Belloc, and Mark Twain. 

Since the turn of the century mountain climbers as a whole have 
been less subjective and more technical in their writings. Excep- 
tions include A. F. Mummery and Geoffry Winthrop Young and such 
literary figures as A. E. W. Mason, C. E. Montague, and John Bu- 
chan. Most books on recent mountain expeditions lack the charm 
of the Peaks, Passes and Glaciers days, though the Alpine Journal 
has continued to contain a high level of non-technical prose. 

It is clear that mountains, one of the great sources of inspira- 
tion, affect the climber and the non-climber very differently, that 
they have caused each to produce ‘accomplished work and that under 
their influence large numbers of amateurs have produced writing 
that for brief intervals at least shows that they are moved by strong 
surges of inspiration. 

















POETIC THEORY AND PRACTICE IN THE NEW MASSES 
AND SPIRIT, 1930-1939 


(Publication No. 2174)* 


Thomas John Beary, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1950 












Purpose and Significance 
This study proposes to determine and compare the theory and 
practice of poetry of The New Masses and of Spirit during the nine- 
teen-thirties. The magazines chosen are the representative publi- 
cations of the Communist and Catholic efforts in American poetry 
during the nineteen-thirties. In considering them we turn our atten- 
tion to “the two most persistent modern attempts to provide a com- 
plete philosophy and therefore to relate art and life” ** and we ask 
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what has been the contribution of each of these “complete” philoso- 
phies to our national poetry. 


Procedural Method 

Save for two chapters which set the historical and literary back- 
grounds, this study utilizes the method of comparative analysis. 
Once it has been shown that the periodicals consulted were the au- 
thentic and outstanding representatives of their respective positions, 
each magazine is examined for its basic philosophic position and its 
theory and practice of poetry. Primary Marxian and Roman Catho- 
lic sources as well as other material are used, but these serve only 
a corroboratory and elucidative function. 


The Findings of the Study 

For The New Masses of the nineteen-thirties, poetry, partaking 
of the materialism and dialecticism omnipresent in nature, was in- 
directly but inevitably influenced by socioeconomic forces. Since 
New Masses’ poetry was theoretically the poetry of the proletariat — 
the propertyless workers destined to overthrow capitalism and 
usher in the classless society of Communism — it was designated 
as proletarian poetry and characterized by “socialist realism,” op- 
timism, communicability and functionality. Scorning art-for-art’s 
sake, this poetry was frankly ancillary to Communist political tac- 
tics, so much so that when the party’s political effort collapsed 
with the Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939, the poetic effort collapsed with 
it. New Masses’ poetry was predominantly propagandistic and 
largely written in free verse. The revolutionary and Popular Front 
milieus supplied the subject matter and the symbolism for this 
verse. The contribution to American literature of Communism, as 
represented by New Masses’ poetry, was not in the area of art. The 
Communist contribution included vigor, opposition to obscurity and 
the supplying of a good-sized audience. These contributions to po- 
etry were indirect and even incidental, for they were systematically 
predicated on political rather than poetic grounds. 

For Spirit, poetry was the product of man’s spiritual nature. 
Based upon Thomistic esthetics, the magazine’s poetry was centered 
theoretically in the esthetic intuition which was alleged to yield an 
uniquely susbstantial knowledge as useful in its way as scientific 
knowledge. Poetry was a fine art characterized by communicabil- 
ity, universality and disinterestedness, and high standards of 
craftsmanship were demanded by the magazine. Basic to Spirit’s 
theory and practice of poetry was the Christian tradition — a com- 
plex religious, cultural and artistic heritage reaching the poet 
through western Christianity and providing him with the values, 
norms and standards for poetic evaluation and practice as well as 
for the appraisal of movements, policies and intellectual currents 
bearing on the world of poetry. From its traditional center, Spirit 
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criticized the obscurity and “excessive individuality” of modern 
poetry and made recommendations to American publishers and ed- 
ucators regarding the “long but necessary process” of recapturing 
poetry’s lost audience. 

Bringing together the largest group of poets of which there is 
any record, supplying them with workgroups, publications and a 
Bureau of Criticism, the Catholic movement, represented by Spirit, 
enabled poets during and after the nineteen-thirties to publish a 
large body of disciplined, largely conventional verse devoid of prop- 
aganda and obscurity. The Catholic movement engaged in numerous 
publishing and “cultural” activities, all of them centered in poetry 
and serving poets in an artistically difficult time. It provided these 
poets with a large immediate audience, and in its local units in 
schools and universities across the nation took farsighted action to 
provide America with more discriminative readers and writers of 
poetry in the future. | 

One of the conclusions of the thesis is that there were two tra- 
ditions at work in American poetry during the nineteen-thirties, 
and that of the two, the Marxian, politico-centered throughout, made 
no direct contribution to American poetry. The Catholic movement 
gave a valuable demonstration of how a tradition may be a cathe- 
dral built protectingly about poetry without at the same time being 
its tomb. | 





THE TRAGEDY OF KING RICHARD II: 
ITS BACKGROUND AND MEANING 


(Publication No. 2225)* 


Sister Mary Alphonsa Carpenter, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


Critics in recent years have become increasingly aware that 
Shakspere was not writing merely to entertain; that he was indeed 
impelled by the contemporary desire both to delight and to instruct, 
and that his English history plays have a political significance. But 
the critics are by no means agreed as to what this political signifi- 
cance is. This study is an attempt to set one of these history plays, 
Richard II, against the background of the period in which it was 
written and then, by studying the genetics and content of the play, 
to determine what the dramatist was saying to an audience whose 
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reception would be conditioned largely by the political ideas with 
which they came to the playhouse. 

The plan comprises a review of recent critical opinion regard- 
ing the play; a summary of medieval and early Tudor ideas of king- 
ship; a study of the problem of the succession in relation to medie- 
val and early Tudor political theory and to such problems of 
Elizabeth’s reign as the settlement of religion, foreign policy, par- 
liament, the excommunication of Elizabeth, Mary Stuart, real and 
bogus plots, and the “Enterprise of England”; a consideration of 
contemporary literary and non-literary printed works as reflections 
of current thought; and an analysis of the genetics and content of 
Richard II itself. 

The conclusions reached are that the main issue in Richard II 
is the right of a hereditary king to the possession of his crown and 
the disastrous consequences which will inevitably follow a break 
in the hereditary succession, no matter what the provocation; that 
Shakspere was interested primarily in the preservation of order 
and that he believed that only by adhering strictly to the principle 
of primogeniture for kings as for commons could England hope for 
peace; and that in his insistence on hereditary right he was in fact 
pleading the cause of James VI. 








THE TREATMENT OF MILITARY HEROISM IN THE 
FRENCH WAR NOVEL, 1914 - 1918 


(Publication No. 2180)* 


James Franklin Dickinson, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1950 


This study was planned to investigate the treatment of military 
heroism in the French novels written about World War I by combat- 
ants. It was felt that the role of the individual in modern warfare 
should be clearly understood and since one of the conventional be- 
liefs is that the soldier is a hero, it seemed important to discover 
the conceptions of military heroism of men who had actually fought 
in a modern war such as World War I. 

The World War of 1914-1918 was different from preceding 
wars since it was the first large scale conflict between huge mas- 
ses of men and machines, Millions of soldiers took part in the 
battles and they were armed with new or greatly improved weapons 
which enabled them to kill the enemy at long range, often without 
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even seeing him. In such conditions of warfare, individual action 
would tend to have less significance than in wars where there was 
more personal combat between single or small groups of soldiers. 

French literature prior to 1914 commonly glorifies the military 
hero and his deeds. It presents the heroic soldier as a high-minded, 
courageous fellow who, by his skill and daring, was able to help his 
side win a victory. Heroic performance was usually of a daring and 
aggressive nature. Since much of the fighting in World War I was 
defensive and much of the heroism therefore passive, it was felt 
that the French war-novel of 1914-1918 might present a conception 
of military heroism that would reflect these changing conditions of 
battle and vary from the traditional approach of earlier literature. 

In pursuing this study, the critical bibliographies of Jean Vic — 
La Litterature de Guerre, Albert Schinz — French Literature of 
the Great War, and Jean Norton Cru, Temoins, were most valuable 
in establishing the bibliography of primary sources. The investi- 
gation was limited to those novels published during the actual per- 
iod of hostilities and the final bibliography included twenty-six nov- 
els describing the war in the trenches and five depicting the war in 
the air. The statements of each author concerning military hero- 
ism and each act of courage described were analyzed to determine 
the author’s conception of heroism. By enumerating similar ideas 
in the lifferent novels, it was possible to determine what percent- 
age oi the total novels investigated were in agreement on the sev- 
eral aspects of heroism. From these percentages, the conclusions 
of this study were drawn. 

It was found that like the earlier war novels, those of the first 
World War conceive of heroism as being noble and inspiring, re- 
gardless of its effectiveness. However, it is significant that the 
novels of this study generally believe that individual heroism is 
most often ineffective in turning the tide of battles in a war such as 
World War I and that collective heroism on the part of large groups 
of soldiers was most typical of the war and most valuable in real- 
izing victory. Likewise, it was discovered that many of the deeds 
of valor were performed because soldiers reacted instinctively to 
a given set of combat circumstances. This conception varies dis- 
tinctly from the traditional planned heroism so often recorded in 
earlier French literature. | 

Generally, it was recognized that the attitudes towards hero- 
ism of the authors describing air warfare was similar to those of 
-authors writing about wars prior to 1914 and that this similarity 
was due to the individual nature of the fighting common to aerial 
combat in World War I and earlier wars. However, the novels 
dealing with land warfare conceived of military heroism less as 
the gallant, spectacular individual performance typical of preced- 
ing war literature, more as the unspectacular execution of dull 
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duty, passive endurance, and heroic action by groups of.men. This 
latter interpretation of military heroism is far less appealing than 
the traditional presentation of French literary works prior to 1914 
but is realistically accurate given the conditions of trench warfare 
between large masses characteristic of World War I. | 


CRUSADE SONGS: LATIN EXHORTATIONS, WITH SOME 
REMARKS ON VERNACULAR COUNTERPARTS 


(Publication No. 2215)* 


Richard Jay Doney, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


Eight major military expeditions, or crusades, left Europe 
from 1096 to ca. 1270 with the intention of recovering Palestine 
from the Seljuq Turks who had become dominant in the Moslem 
world during the eleventh century (Ch. I). Part of the literature of 
summons which appeared during the preparations for the first three 
crusades includes exhortatory Latin songs. Although derived from 
extremely varied manuscript traditions and diverse in external 
form, these songs are nevertheless associated by characteristic 
content. They are not to be confused with songs of analogous ex- 
peditions — pilgrimages. A collection of the Latin crusade songs, 
with translations and notes, appears as a major component of this 
study. 

These songs are directly exhortatory (Ch. II). They are con- 
cerned with the cultivation of an image of Jerusalem, the crusade 
objective, which represents a real and tangible Jerusalem, one that 
existed in Christian history and which was currently the subject of 
Turkish brutality. This image is to be distinguished from that of 
the heavenly Jerusalem, drawn from the Book of the Apocalypse, 
which was popular in Christian lyrics before the crusades. To sup- 
plement the “Cult of Jerusalem” the songs derive a series of im- 
ages described as “Spiritual Israel”: contemporary Christians are 
equated with the Jews of the Old Testament, inasmuch as they too 
were a people chosen by God, beset by non-believers, with their 
religious life centered in the earthly Jerusalem. On the basis of 
this background Christians are exhorted to fight for the re-acquisi- 
tion of what is rightfully theirs. 

The Latin songs exist without context (Ch. III). They were, 
however, undoubtedly written by clerics of some learning and were 
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apparently drawn from or suggested by official papal propaganda, 
implemented by crusade preaching. There is some slight evidence 
that the songs were used liturgically, but most likely they were 
heard, if at all, accompanying sermons preached out-of-doors as 
well as in church. 

So-called crusade songs have been recognized also in various 
vernacular literatures of mediaeval Europe: Middle High German, 
‘Old French, Provencal (Ch. IV). These, however, have been treated 
only as part of these literatures and not as a recognizable group 
unto themselves. This is understandable since there is little criti- 
cal unanimity on what constitutes a crusade song. It is possible to 
separate from the mass of vernacular literatures a group ofcrusade 
songs which, like the Latin songs, are exclusively exhortatory, and 
which also exhibit characteristic content. The great majority of 
these songs exists from the time of the third crusade onward. 

Vernacular exhortations contain summary mention of Jerusa- 
lem but without the associated Spiritual Israel. They are predom- 
inantly concerned with an image of God as feudal lord in need of 
service from His vassals, i. e., Christians. The vassal is urged 
to render service to the liege, this service being part of a pact of 
mutual benefits. The vassal is never told that he must undertake 
service: he is reminded of his obligation. The decision rests with 
him. The consequences of his failure to offer service are clear: 
the inevitable loss of personal honor and the physical and spiritual 
punishment that awaits those who fail to fulfil obligations. Delinea- 
tions of the Last Judgment are frequent and vivid, the outstanding 
figure of the avenging Judge probably carries over the figure of the 
outraged suzerain. 

There is no evidence that the vernacular crusade songs are de- 
rived from the Latin or vice versa. The source of both is probably 
the official propaganda of the crusades: papal bulls and encyclicals, 
sermons of crusade preachers. 
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WAR, AS VIEWED BY THE POSTWAR NOVELISTS 
OF WORLD WARS I AND I 


(Publication No. 2181)* 


Lawrence H. Feigenbaum, Ph. D. 
New York University, 1950 


Nature of Problem 
The study compares American World War I novels with those 
of World War IJ in their depiction of war. 


Procedure 

The method of the study was to assemble a bibliography of the 
novels of World Wars I and IJ, written by Americans with first- 
hand knowledge of war, published in the years 1918-1930 and 1945- 
1950. Aspects of war treated in a considerable number of the 
novels were ascertained, and then the novels of both wars were com- 
pared in their treatment of these aspects of war. Differences and 
Similarities were noted, and hypotheses in explanation of them 
- were sometimes advanced. 

In determining the attitudes towards various aspects of war 
found in the novels, the direct comment of authors, the dialogue of 
characters, and the depiction of situation were all examined. The 
attitudes intended for reader acceptance or rejection were identi- 
fied wherever possible. 

The books were grouped according to their basic assumptions. 
These groupings provided a frame of reference useful throughout 
throughott the work: 1. The classical literary treatment. 2. The 
novels of pure action. 3. The exotic romances. 4. The “light 
treatments.” 5. The ideological novels. 


Findings 
The novelists of World War II became articulate sooner after 

their war than did those of World War I. The World War II writers 
often told their stories in terms of a military unit or group of men, 
instead of a single protagonist, as was customary in the World War 
I novels. 
| It was found that World War II novelists, as a group, justify war 

where those of World War I do not; the World War II writers may 
be said to be less pacifistic than their predecessors. Most novels 
of both periods deal with ground warfare, although accounts of air 
and sea combat are better represented in the World War II literature 
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than in the works of the earlier period. Historical battles are sel- 
dom mentioned by name in the World War I novels, but World War 
II writers frequently trace historical military campaigns from in- 
ception to conclusion. 

The nature of cowardice and courage is often examined in the 
novels of World Wars I and II. The sensation of fear is explored 
in novels of both periods, but the World War II writers probe more 
deeply into the psychological phenomenon variously known as “shell 
shock” or “combat fatigue.” 

Novelists of both periods protest undemocratic restrictions in 
the armed services, such as lack of personal liberties and the so- 
called “caste” system. But discrimination against American mi- 
nority groups is uniquely described and protested in World War II 
novels. 

The German enemy is viewed more sympathetically in World 
War I novels than in the later works; the Italians are regarded as 
military incompetents in both wars; the Japanese enemy, figuring 
in World War II literature, is portrayed as a nation of enigmatic 
automatons. Novelists of both periods regard the Allies of the 
Americans with hostility; the World War I novels focus most at- 
tention on the French ally, while the World War IJ books reflect 
longer association with the British and Russians. 

France is the locale of most World War I novels; Italy sup- 
plants it in the World War II books. The war books of both periods 
_indicate difficulties with native populations. 

A feeling of bitterness toward civilians at home is expressed 
in the novels of both periods. Both groups of novelists predict fu- 
ture wars, with the extinction of the race presented as a strong 
possibility in the World War II books. 


JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA AND THE GRAIL 
(Publication No. 2107)* 


Sister Mary Germaine Finlay, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


It is the purpose of this study to examine the materials avail- 
able for the legend of St. Joseph from the earliest records down to 
the time of his full stature as the Grail Keeper of Arthurian ro- 
mance with the title of Evangelizer of Britain, and to determine 
how best to explain his introduction into the cycle. 
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In the complete legend of St. Joseph no less than five strata can 
pe discerned: 


1. The fourfold account in the canonical Gospels presents Jo- 
seph as the one who found courage to give the body of the Savior 
fitting burial. 

2. The unhistorical apocrypha supply a sequel to the events 
connected with the Passion. Not a single detail even hints at a cup 
or other sacred vessel or any connection with the Arthurian cycle, 
nor with any missionary activity that might conceivably have been 
interpreted to mean Britain. 

3. Sporadic developments of the legend were connected with 
the pious veneration of Joseph’s relics at several shrines, or were 
due to a tradition that the saint was in the company of those who 
first brought the knowledge of Christianity to particular localities, 
no one of which is in Britain. 

4. The phenomenal rise of the Arthurian cycle in the twelfth 
century is no less puzzling than the presence of Joseph among the 
personages of the romances where his story became the standard 
“early history” of the Grail “quest.” Of the hypotheses advanced 
to account for the Grail, the Celtic theory best explains the pres- 
ence of indubitably Irish, Welsh and Cornish elements in the French 
tales as traditions passed on to the Bretons by professional story- 
tellers and through them to the French. The most significant 
Welsh contribution was the substitution of the Welsh sea-god Bran 
for the Irish gods famous for hospitality in the traditional stories 
of a warrior-king. Bran’s possession of a horn of plenty, listed 
among the Thirteen Treasures of the Isle of Britain, suggests that 
Bran was the original possessor of one of the other treasures, a 
food-providing platter. Many scholars agree that Bran is the pro- 
totype of the Fisher King, and it is therefore likely that Bran’s as- 
sociation with the horn and platter accounts for the presence of the 
Grail in the palace of the Fisher King in the French romances. 
The earliest extant romance to allude to the Grail makes no men- 
tion of Joseph, nor is the Grail given any but the vaguest Christian 
symbolism. 





Following the suggestion of Professor R. S. Loomis of Colum- 
bia University, I offer the following theory to show that the introduc - 
tion of Joseph was due to a rational, though wrongly conceived, in- 
terpretation of the Welsh traditions relayed to the French by the 
Bretons. : 

a. The romancers interpreted their Celtic story material in 
terms of the Christian world they knew. Thus, Bran’s horn of 
plenty, “Corn Bran” in Welsh, would have appeared as “li cors” of 
Bran in French. Because this is identical with the nominative of 
the French word for body, “li cors,” and because a Frenchman 
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would know nothing of a sacred or a blessed horn, but would be 
quite familiar with the blessed body of a saint (and of course the 
Eucharist which is the blessed body of the Lord), he naturally as- 
signed the meaning “body” to “cors.” 

b. The possessor, that is the keeper or guardian, of the blessed 
horn, would then easily mean a keeper or guardian of the blessed 
body. And according to the widespread apocrypha and all refer- 
ences to the Passion in sermon, drama and art, the first keeper of 
the Blessed Body of the Lord was certainly Joseph of Arimathea. 
The dish or platter of plenty by such association soon came to 
mean “dish of the Last Supper” to the French redactor. Subsequent 
Grail romances in Old French contribute supporting evidence for 
such a mistake about the horn of Bran which thus accounts for 
many seemingly erratic features and the puzzling santification of 
the pagan Celtic legends. 






















». The venerable figure of Joseph was adopted by the famous 
old monastery of Glastonbury after Glastonbury had been identified 
in the twelfth century with the Avalon of Arthurian tradition. Al- 
though the evangelization of Britain by Joseph was convenient for 
the Abbey, and for a time even increased the prestige of English 
ecclesiastics at Church councils, still the Glastonbury legend of 
Joseph includes no trace of the Grail. Only by the happiest liter- 
ary chance did the saint inherit the fascinating legacy of stories 
about Bran through the logical if mistaken inference of French ro- 
mancers. 






















HOMERIC ENJAMBEMENT 
(Publication No. 2209)* 


Elizabeth Lyding, Ph. D. 
Bryn Mawr College, 1949 


Milman Parry drew attention to the importance of Homeric 
enjambement and clarified the major types of enjambement in the 
Homeric poems by analyzing the enjambement in six hundred lines 
of each poem. This dissertation analyses all of the enjambement 

’ in both poems and seeks to give a comprehensive picture of the en- 
jambement in the Iliad and the Odyssey and to explain the use of 
the most important types of enjambement in the poems. 

A chart at the end of the dissertation summarizes the fifty 
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types of enjambement in the Homeric poems, the similes of both 
poems, and several hundred lines of later Greek hexameter poetry. 
The number of times each type occurs in each book of the poems is 
given. At the end of the chart, figures are given for the total num- 
per of lines followed by enjambement. 

There is a higher percentage of lines followed by enjambement 
in the Iliad than in the Odyssey, but the amounts of enjambement 
in the Homeric poems are small and are similar in comparison 
with the amounts in the Homeric similes and in later Greek hexa- 
meter poetry, especially the Argonautica. In all of the poetry stud- 
ied, strong enjambement (enjambement which occurs before the 
thought of the line is complete) is more frequent than weak enjambe- 
ment (enjambement which occurs when the thought of the line is al- 
ready complete). In most of the poetry studied, the most frequent 
type of enjambement is that of subject and verb. 

An examination of the subject matter of the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey indicates that the percentage of subject-verb enjambement 
fluctuates with the intensity of the subject matter; and since sub- 
ject-verb enjambement is the strongest and most frequently occur- 
ring type of enjambement in the Homeric poems, we may fairly con- 
clude that the frequency of all strong enjambement varies with the 
intensity of the subject matter. In both long and short passages in 
the poems, a high percentage of subject-verb enjambement regularly 
occurs when the passages are particularly intense or vivid or vio- 
lent, and a low percentage of subject-verb enjambement is found in 
unemphatic passages. Sections of the poems which describe or ex- 
press slowness, formality, calmness, gloom, and the like contain 
low percentages. On the other hand, high percentages occur in the 
Similes and other imaginative passages, in the fighting scenes and 
other accounts of violent action, and in speeches expressing violent 
feeling. 

The fluctuation of subject-verb enjambement in both poems is 
marked and consistent. Herein lies a difference between the Ho- 
meric poems and later hexameter poetry. While high percentages 
of subject-verb enjambement frequently occur in intense passages 
in post-Homeric Greek hexameter poetry, the high frequency in 
these passages is less striking because of the greater total frequency 
in most later poetry; moreover, high percentages often occur in un- 
emphatic passages, and intense passages may have low percentages. 

The consistent use of high percentages of strong enjambement 
in passages of intensity leads to the conclusion that strong enjambe- 
ment is used consciously in the Homeric poems, as a means of 
heightening the style in such passages, of contrasting them more 
vividly with unemphatic passages. The locking together of lines 
removes impediments to rapid movement of the thought and 
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serves to emphasize intense passages by giving the lines an inter- 
nal unity resembling that of prose. 

Strong enjambement is used in the Homeric poems with con- 
sistent and subtle artistry, and the same artistry is apparent in 
both poems. A study of strong enjambement provides another ar- 
gument in favor of the unity of Homer. 


ASPECTS OF WIT AND SCIENCE IN THE RENAISSANCE 
(Publication No. 2119)* 


Joseph Anthony Mazzeo, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Aspects of Wit and Science in the Renaissance is a study of the 
nature and theory of the conceit and of the metaphysical style prev- 
alent in European poetry of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
This subject is still of great importance to the English literary 
scholar largely because the history of the post-Johnsonian treat- 
ment of the metaphysicals presents some strange and seemingly 
inexplicable contradictions. While Johnson condemned the meta- 
physicals because of what he called “conceits” (“abstruse” and 
“unnatural” analogies and allusions), modern writers on the same 
subject praise what they call “conceits” (the “unity of thought and 
feeling”). 

Unfortunately, there is no important body of Renaissance crit- 
ical theory in England which helps determine what was meant by 
conceit or metaphor in the Renaissance. However, a group of Ital- 
ian and Spanish writers — after the event — were much concerned 
with developing a theory of the conceit. The word conceit or “con- 
cetto” had a double meaning; it involved a theory of metaphor as 
well as a theory of conceit. The continental critics — Gracian 
Tesauro, Sforza-Pallavincino, Minozzi, Pellegrini — faced the 
problem that English writers might have faced: what was the theo- 
retical basis of the “metaphysical” style? 

A study of the theorists and critics of “Concettismo” reveals 
a deliberate “aesthetic” of metaphor based on the principle of uni- 
versal analogy and the ancillary doctrine of correspondences. Both 
of these principles were basic habits of thought in the Renaissance 
and manifested themselves in the science and philosophy of the per- 
iod as well as in the criticism of the conceit. This parallelism re- 
veals a unity of the philosophical, scientific and poetic imagination, 
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a unity which helps us understand how “learned” imagery was so 
easily assimilated into the kind of poetry we call metaphysical. 
Many of the images of the metaphysical poets which have been over- 
praised and over-blamed as “striking,” “original” and “unnatural” 
seem — in the light of their unified imagination — to be the natural 
expression of habits of mind and doctrines which have since grown 
obsolete. 

In the first section I have presented my theories of what the 
metaphysical poets were, in part, trying to do and of the extent to 
which they responded to the ways of thought of their own times. I 
pelieve that my analysis reveals a poetic of metaphysical poetry 
which I call “the poetic of correspondences.” I have gone on in the 
second main section to discuss the Spanish and Italian writers who 
developed, during the seventeenth century, a deliberate “aesthetics” 
of metaphor and conceit. Finally, I have attempted to illustrate my 
own method and my own approach in the concluding section, in which 
I have tested my theories against the actual practice of John Dome 
in one important matter of the mingling of what I call “science” and 
“wit.” The illustrative material of the last section is primarily 
drawn from the alchemical imagery of Donne. His use of the con- 
cepts and theories of that science in his poems most clearly reveals 
the nature of “metaphysical wit.” 


CHICAGO’S “SAVING REMNANT”: FRANCIS FISHER BROWNE, 
WILLIAM MORTON PAYNE, AND THE DIAL (1880-1892) 


(Publication No. 2220)* 


Fredric J. Mosher, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


The purpose of this investigation of the first twelve years (May, 
1880-August, 1892) of the Dial, a book-review magazine published 
in Chicago, was to determine by a study of its publisher, its editors, 
and its contributors what its editorial policy was and why it was the 
most successful nineteenth-century Chicago literary magazine. The 
history of Chicago literary periodicals before 1893 is the record of 
an unbroken series of failures — with one exception. The Dial, which 
provided the general reader with honest, independent, intelligent, 
and authoritative book reviews, succeeded because Francis Fisher 
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Browne, its founder and editor, kept it uncompromisingly idealistic, 
both editorially and commercially. 

The publisher of the Dial, A. C. McClurg & Co., exerted little 
influence upon the conduct of the magazine, but helped to establish 
it upon a firm financial basis. Two men were chiefly responsible 
for the Dial’s pre-eminent position among American journals of 
literary criticism: Browne and William Morton Payne, associate 
editor and literary critic. The political and religious ideas of 
Browne and Payne were based on a firm faith in a moral universe 
and an optimistic belief in human progress. Hating tyranny, injus- 
tice, and corruption, they fought always on the side of what their 
Puritan consciences and American idealism told them was right. 
Bound by no formal ties to either church or party, they were clos- 
est to the Democracy of Bryan and Wilson in politics and to the ra- 
tionalistic, individualistic, creedless faith of Unitarianism in reli- 
gion. Convinced that good literature is the chief source of spiritual 
growth, they became apostles of literary culture. Browne deliber- 
ately selected reviewers for the Dial who agreed with him in their 
general outlook on life, religion, politics, and literature. In this 
way a consistent editorial policy was maintained, even though re- 
viewers were given a free hand to say what they thought about any 
given book. 

Most of the Dial’s criticism of current fiction and poetry was 
written by Payne, who aimed to be an objective critic, judging each 
book submitted to him for review by definite critical standards. 

His literary criticism was notable for its judiciousness and moder- 
ation. He opposed naturalism in fiction and irregularity in poetry. 
Many of his judgments of contemporary authors agree with the best 
present-day estimate of their work. 

Browne made the Dial a medium for the expression of the in- 
telligent conservatism of his generation. His editorial policy re- 
flected the judicious opinions of liberal American thought. In poli- 
tics the Dial stood for the American system of free enterprise, the 
paramount importance of individual liberty, and equal justice under 
the law for all classes. For the economic troubles of the time it 
advocated profit-sharing and Christian Socialism. The Dial’s edu- 
cational ideal was humanistic; it feared the growing emphasis on 
Science and vocational subjects. It welcomed Darwin’s theory of 
evolution as a liberalizing influence in religion. But the Dial op- 
posed all strictly materialistic philosophies and premised its edi- 
torial policy on the supreme importance of the spiritual life of man. 
Its editors’ unswerving belief in the liberalizing mission of culture 
was heavily indebted to the teaching of Matthew Arnold. 

Literary historians, either through prejudice or ignorance, have 
misinterpreted or disregarded the Dial, which was widely acclaimed 
in its day as the leading American critical review. This dissertation 
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will correct the widespread misconception of the importance of the 
Dial by furnishing the facts on which a true estimate of the Dial’s 
position in American letters can be determined. The general error 
of not recognizing the Dial as one of the most important and effec- 
tive American agencies of intelligent, independent criticism is, in 
the light of these facts, regrettable. 








DRYDEN’S RELATIONS WITH HIS CRITICS 
(Publication No. 2125)* 


Doris A. Russell, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This is a study of the controversies stirred up by Dryden’s 
work, of the attacks on him, and of the defenses to be found in his 
own writing and in the praises of his friends. 

Dryden himself provoked the ten year controversy over the use 
of rhymed verse on the stage. The Rehearsal, using parody to rid- 
icule both Dryden’s comedy and his heroic plays, was echoed in 
many later attacks on the political and religious poems. Dryden 
was stimulated into careful thinking on the subject of Elizabethan 
versus Greek tragedy by the work of Rymer. Troilus and Cressida 
and Oedipus, considered in the light of the critical remarks on trag- 
edy in the prefaces after 1677, are possible answers to Rymer. A 
debate with Shadwell over the true nature of comedy was carried 
on in the prefaces of their early plays. Late in Dryden’s career 
Collier’s attack on the obscenity of his comedies and Langbaine’s 
on his plagiarism were the culminating ones in a long series of 
these charges. 

Dryden’s political poems undertaken at the time of the Popish 
Plot brought on a torrent of abuse. This was largely personal 
rather than literary criticism. Some years later Dryden himself 
offered comment on his own work as a satirist when he discussed 
the whole problem of satire in English. 

The Hind and the Panther provoked another storm of ridicule 
and abuse. While this consisted largely of a reworking of the ear- 
lier charges against Dryden and a repetition of the kind of parody 
found in The Rehearsal, it also offered some literary criticism. _ 
Dryden’s use of the beast fable and a number of his extravagances 
of expression were discussed. He was also praised, even by his 
enemies, for his skill in arguing in verse. This criticism, 
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however, offered Dryden no ideas of importance and so he largely 
ignored it. 

The volume of personal attack on Dryden during this period 
suggests his real importance as a public figure, reflecting as it 
does the fury of the Whigs that his talents were used against them. 
Shadwell appears as his most skillful opponent among the Whigs. 
The work of Prior and Montague and of Tom Brown provide the 
most important attacks on The Hind and the Panther. None of these 
assaults yields much biographical information. They were however 
effective in providing the picture of the opportunist and turncoat 
Dryden of later centuries. 

After his loss of the Laureateship Dryden was more open to 
attack. The support of powerful friends, however, kept his enemies 
from really harming him. His continued interest in politics is ap- 
parent in a number of prefaces, prologues, and epilogues of this 
period. His most daring venture was the probable attempt to use 
Cleomenes for political analogy. 

At the end of his life Dryden’s career as a translator aroused 
favourable comment. The translation of Virgil, hailed as a national 
event, elicited a number of tributes. Only Luke Milbourne made any 
serious effort to discredit it. 

Not much is learned of Dryden’s character either from the 
praises of his friends or the attacks of his enemies. However, his 
responses to the attacks scattered through his critical prefaces, 
his prologues, epilogues, and epistles, as well as his direct attacks 
in Absalom and Achitophel and MackFlecknoe tell us a good deal 
about him. Chiefly they suggest a sensitivity to criticism, spring- 
ing from a need for approval, which did much to shape the course 
of Dryden’s career. 














FLIGHT FROM ARISTOTLE: THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE TRAGEDY OF THE COMMON MAN 


(Publication No. 2126)* 


Annis Sandvos, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This is a study of the tragedy of the common man and its rela- 
tion to tragic tradition. Regular tragic tradition is traced through 
antiquity, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance in Italy, France, Eng- 
land, and the classical revival of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries. The bourgeois genre is traced from its origin in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century to the present time in Europe and the 
United States. Major manifestations of the genre are found in the 
works of Heywood, Lillo, Diderot, Lessing, Dumas fils, Augier, 
Hebbel, Zola, Becque, Ibsen, Strindberg, Hauptmann, Brieux, Her- 
vieu, Tolstoi, Chekhov, Gorki, Galsworthy, Eliot, O’Neill, Odets, 
Anderson, Williams, Miller, and others. 

In general, tragedy has moved from the aristocratic to the 
bourgeois, from great, legendary heroes io lesser figures invented 
by the dramatists. Such a development occurred first in antiquity 
in the change from the god-like heroes of Aeschylus to the more 
human heroes of Euripides, and a mixture of comedy and tragedy 
occurred in New Comedy, domestic drama with invented charac- 
ters. After the strong cleavage between tragedy and comedy was 
established by Renaissance theorists, especially in Italy and France, 
the same progression began once again. 

For the most part, from its beginnings in England in the late 
sixteenth century until the end of the eighteenth century .in all of 
Europe, bourgeois tragedy ran parallel to traditional tragedy. Like 
regular tragedy, it often possessed a strong ethical purpose, pro- 
viding a tragic example of the man tempted to sin and accordingly 
punished. In the eighteenth century, dramatists who were presum- 
ably reviving classical tragedy and converting it to the new milieu, 
in reality added a new type, so-called tragedy of Fate, in which in- 
nocent victims were overcome by accidents of “Fate” or circum- 
stance. The drame, in France, serious bourgeois drama which 
might end either happily or unhappily, was the beginning of a new 
genre, intentionally unlike traditional tragedy. 

The great development of the bourgeois genre occurred in the 
mid and late nineteenth century, largely in reaction against the ex- 
aggeration of melodrama and the artificiality of current romantic 
tragedy. In Germany there was again a gradual shift of the protag- 
onist from the heroic and great to human size. In France the nat- 
uralists initiated a more far-reaching change. From the simple 
type of bourgeois drama, in which the ordinary man meets calamity 
through sin or circumstance, there was a great branching out of the 
genre, so that it came to embrace new forms and concepts. It 
might be ethical or non-ethical, personal or cosmic in significance 
and scope, a piece bien faite or a tranche de vie, conclusive and 
violent or indeterminate in its ending, tragic or non-tragic accord- 
ing to traditional standards. In every instance, however, drama- 
tists went to contemporary life for ideas and models rather than to 
history or legend, and their protagonists were regularly either 
from the middle or lower classes rather than the aristocracy. 

Although there has been reaction against naturalism and real- 
ism by the symbolists, expressionists, and poetic dramatists, 
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almost all late nineteenth and early twentieth century serious 
drama has been in some way affected by naturalism. Often this 
influence has resulted in a concentration upon weakness and help- 
lessness in the individual hero, and an allocation of evil in the un- 
controllable forces of nature or social institutions. No well-defined 
tragic type has emerged, however. Perhaps the greatest unifying 
factor in the main body of modern serious drama is the recognition 
of dignity in the common man. The ordinary man, whether above 
average, average, or below average, has been accepted as a worthy 


protagonist. 


A STUDY OF DANIEL DEFOE’S TOUR 
THROUGH GREAT BRITAIN 


(Publication No. 2226)* 


David Allen Sperry, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


This dissertation is an attempt to assess the importance of 
Daniel Defoe’s Tour Through Great Britain as topography, social 
history, and autobiography, and as literature. To accomplish this 
purpose I have analyzed the Tour principally in terms of three 
problems: 1) The relationship of the travels presented in the Tour 
to the extended travels Defoe can be shown to have taken in actual 
fact; 2) The extent and nature of his use of printed sources; 3) The 
imprint of Defoe himself — his personality, interests, and personal 
bias — on this anonymous and supposedly objective work of non- 
fiction. 

Chapter I states this purpose and examines the principal de- 
scriptions of England before the Tour. These are of three general 
types: antiquarian and historical descriptions, roadbooks and 
guide-books, and handbooks of general information about England, 
containing county-by-county surveys as part of their contents. 
These works, unlike the Tour, are frequently scholarly and invari- 
ably upper class in point of view. One work, John Macky’s Famil- 
iar Letters, resembles the Tour in its use of the letter form. The 
relative popularity of the Tour in its own time is examined, and the 
extent to which it has been utilized by modern social historians is 
indicated. 

Chapter II is a comparison of the three general tours through- 
out England and the five trips into Scotland which are presented in 
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the Tour with the trips Defoe made for Robert Harley during the 
years 1704 to 1712, reports of which are to be found in the manu- 
scripts of the Duke of Portland. These reports also show three 
trips in England and five into Scotland undertaken for Harley, and 
present itineraries corresponding in general and frequently in de- 
tail to those in the Tour. 

Chapter III is a detailed comparison of the counties described 
in the Tour with those Defoe visited in the service of Harley. A 
very large majority of the descriptions in the Tour are traced to 
the journeys for Harley. It is further shown that all but two of the 
ten counties which he seems not to have visited for Harley contain 
many indications of first-hand knowledge. 

Chapter IV is an examination of the printed sources of the Tour, 
which, with a few inconsiderable exceptions, are four: William 
Camden’s Britannia, Sir William Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, 
John Macky’s Familiar Letters, and certain of Defoe’s own works, 
particularly the Review, The Storm, Memoirs of the Church of Scot- 
land, and Memoirs of a Cavalier. The borrowings are restricted 
largely to anecdotes and descriptions of churches and public build- 
ings, and are more often than not acknowledged in some way. The 
borrowings are relatively few and are of very slight importance. 

Chapter V examines evidences in the Tour of Defoe’s person- 
ality and interests. Not only his attitudes on public questions such 
as politics and religion, but even his personal tastes are to an ex- 
traordinary degree those of his class and time. The descriptions 
are nearly all related in some way to commerce or other concerns 
of the middle class. Defoe assumes a moderate tone on controver- 
Sial issues very different from that of his frankly political works, 
but his basic attitudes are the same. Although he avoids overt 
identification with any religious or political group, he condemns the 
Church of England, political extremists, and the standards and atti- 
tudes of the upper class by implication, and upholds the Dissenters, 
political moderates, and the standards and attitudes of the commer- 
cial class. 
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KAZAKH ORAL ART AND LITERATURE WITH SPECIAL 
EMPHASIS ON THE IMPACT OF THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 


(Publication No. 2137)* 
Thomas G. Wiener, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This study is concerned with the cultural development of the 


Kazakhs, a Turkic, nomadic herding people of Russian Central Asia, 


the majority of whom were, until recently, illiterate. The special 
problem under investigation is the effect of the Sovietization of the 
Kazakhs on their culture and particularly on their oral art and lit- 
erature. 

The Kazakh tradition of oral art has constituted their most 
important means of cultural expression. Particularly highly devel- 
oped was the epic tradition. Much of the oral art and the epic in 
particular reflected the main events in the history of the Kazakhs: 
the early wars and conquests, the colonization of Kazakhstan by 
Russia in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and the establish- 
ment of the Soviet regime in the twentieth century. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the Russians, 
in their attempts to control Kazakhstan, followed a policy of force- 
ful Russification and destruction of the old tribal order. One posi- 
tive result of the occupation, however, was the contact with Russian 
culture which encouraged the emergence of a native intelligentsia. 
Western thought, particularly the liberal thought of the many Rus- 
Sian exiles sent to the Central Asiatic provinces, began to exercise 
a strong influence on Kazakh society. 

Kazakh cultural expressions during the occupation were char- 
acterized by two phenomena: 1) the appearance of oral poetic 
works reflecting the new national, anti-russian spirit and social 
protest, and 2) the emergence of the first elements of a written lit- 
erature, frequently under strong influence of the Russian literary 
classics. 

The most significant and revolutionary reforms in Kazakhstan 
during the Soviet period were: 1) the settling of the nomads, intro- 
duction of agriculture on a collectivized basis, 2) the establishment 
of industries with the accompanying growth of urban life, and 3) the 
achievement of a high degree of literacy, aided by the abandonment 
of the Arabic script in favor of first a Latin alphabet and, after 
1939, a cyrillic script. 
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These new cultural conditions as well as the interest on the 
part of the Soviets in reviving and preserving the old culture inline 
with the general nationality policy had profound effects on modern 
Kazakh oral art and literature. There was a concerted program to 
revive and record the old oral poems and songs. There also was a 
considerable growth of modern oral art which utilized the old oral 
forms, but which clearly reflected the new phenomena of Kazakh 
society. 

It was not until the Soviet period that there emerged a truly 
significant modern literature. Soviet Kazakh literature has reflected 
in general the main theoretical concepts and conflicts which have 
dominated Soviet Russian literature and today Kazakh writers at- 
tempt to follow the tenets of socialist realism. Modern Kazakh 
writers were beset by innumerable problems, which caused consid- 
erable confusion particularly in the early periods of Soviet Kazakh- 
stan. One of the greatest difficulties was concerned with the atti- 
tude of the Kazakh writers to their own past traditions. At first 
there was a strong tendency on the part of some writers to reject 
the entire cultural heritage of the Kazakhs. It was only after the 
Communist Party resolution on literature of 1932, that the old cul- 
tural heritage was generally accepted, though it was, and is, viewed 
critically from the point of view of a socialist nation. 

The Kazakhs have produced a large quantity of written litera- 
ture. The poetry is particularly outstanding. Although there are 
still evidences of immaturity in Kazakh writings, in relation to the 
short period of literacy the quantity and quality of literary output 
is most significant. 


THE THREE BOOKS OF THE DEEDS OF THE SAXONS, 
BY WIDUKIND OF CORVEY, TRANSLATED WITH 
INTRODUCTION, NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(Publication No. 2204)* 


Raymund F. Wood, Ph.D. 
University of California, 1949 

















During the past few decades there has been a tendency on the 
part of German historians to focus their attention on the tenth cen- 
tury, the real foundation-period of the Holy Roman Empire of the 
German Nation. This tendency is the result of two factors, the de- 
Sire to establish on a solid historical basis the fundamental unity 
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of the German peoples, and a renewed interest in the work of the 
tenth century monk Widukind of Corvey, whose Three Books of the 
Deeds of the Saxons is the only authentic, complete and contempo- 
rary account of the lives and deeds of Henry the Fowler and of his 
son Otto the Great, the real founders of the Holy Roman Empire. 

In composing his three Books, Widukind fully justifies the title 
of The Three Books of the Deeds of the Saxons, for he reaches far 
back into the history of the Saxons, and touches upon their relation- 
ship to the Britons, the Franks, the Thuringians, and the Hungar- 
ians, before bringing the history down to his own time with an ac- 
count of the reign of Henry I. The greater part of the work is then 
devoted to a detailed account of the reign of Henry’s son Otto I, 
King and Emperor, and Widukind describes how Otto suppressed the 
rebellions of his own nobles, strengthened the border-lands against 
the Slavs, restored order and administered justice within his king- 
dom, and dealt the Hungarians a crushing and final defeat at Lech- 
feld in 955 — all of which led to his receiving in 962, at the hands 
of the Roman pontiff, the title to the highest secular dignity in west- 
ern Christendom, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 

The work of Widukind exerted a considerable influence on his- 
torians during the whole of the later medieval period. Less thana 
century after his death, many paraphrases, extracts, and some- 
times entire passages of his work are to be found in the works of 
other writers, and a mere listing of the medieval historians who 
have been indebted to him reads like a survey of medieval histor- 
iography. 

Although translations of Widukind were made into French in 
the seventeenth century, and into German in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the present translation is the first attempt to 
render into English this authentic account of the life of Otto the 
Great. However, the work of Widukind is more than biography. It 
is the key to the proper understanding of the basic importance of 
the tenth century as the foundation of the German nation. It isa 
vivid narrative of the events which, through the genius of one man, 
Otto of Saxony, led to the welding of four independent duchies into 
a united people, and to the establishment of a dynasty that was to 
endure for a century, and an Empire that was to be a powerful fac- 
tor in European affairs for almost a thousand years. 
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PAUL VERLAINE AND THE MUSICIANS 
(Publication No. 2138)* 


Alfred John Wright, Jr., Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Truly lyrical poetry is the expression of a kind of personal 
inner music. Ina literature so profoundly devoted to the develop- 
ment of ideas as French has been for centuries, it is not surprising 
that there have been comparatively few truly lyrical poets. At the 
end of the nineteenth century there appeared a group of young mu- 
sicians who translated into their own personal music the poetry of 
that most lyrical word-musician, Paul Verlaine. 

Only Pierre de Ronsard, among French poets, has given greater 
impetus to musical setting than Verlaine, but Ronsard’s closer col- 
laboration with the composers of his day did not necessarily lead to 
more advantageous musical projection of his verses. 

The volumes of Verlaine’s poetic work most popular with the 
musicians, judging by the frequency of musical setting, are the 
Parnassian-influenced Poémes saturniens, the fanciful Fétes gal- 
antes (settings of which are most numerous), the song of love, La 
Bonne Chanson, the very impressionistic Romances sans paroles 
(also often-set), and the religious-confessional Sagesse. The later 
collections of verse have been little used by the composers. 

Some of the particular qualities of Verlaine’s verse which 
could be called musical are the use of words of musical denotation, 
onomatopoeia, repetitive (like those of music) — such as rich 
rhymes, inner rhymes, alliteration, assonance, and repetends — and 
consonant-vowel arrangement facilitating vocalization. The impres- 
Sionistic and suggestive qualities of Verlaine were particularly at- 
tractive to the later composers. The list of authenticated titles of 
musical settings of Verlaine contains 235 songs using 76 poems. 
The following are the most often set: “La lune blanche,” “Chanson 
d’automne,” “Il pleure dans mon coeur,” “Le ciel est, par-dessus 
le toit,” “En sourdine,”“Un grand sommeil noir,” “Green,” 
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“Mandoline,” “Clair de lune,” and “Colloque sentimental.” All are 
short in number of verses, and most of them short in length of verse, 
also. They are much freer of rhythm than the Classic and Parnas- 
Sian poems. 

Setting a poem to music can be done in a number of ways, but it 
is largely a question of balancing two elements, words and music. ) 
Where music dominates, as in the true song, something is taken 
away from the poem. Where poetry dominates, as in the settings of 
Debussy and others, the vocal line may be reduced to a chant or de- 
clamation. 

Verlaine himself was enthusiastic about music of a certain 
type in his youth, but in his later café- and hospital-frequenting 
days he seems to have lost this interest, along with a very precious 
part of his poetic gifts. Hence he is not known to have endorsed 
the fine settings of his verses by Gabriel Fauré, France’s outstand- 
ing song-composer, famous for his settings of “Clair de lune,” the 
cycle La Bonne Chanson, and other equally excellent mélodies. : 
Other early composers of Verlainian music include Charles Bordes, i 
Ernest Chausson, Reynaldo Hahn, and Gustave Charpentier. Hahn’s | 
settings are the simplest, Charpentier’s the most un-Verlainian. 

Greatest of all Verlainian composers is Claude Debussy, who i 
strove for a true fusion of the arts. Debussy particularly favored ; 
the Fétes galantes, in both mélodies and instrumental works. The ‘ 
Debussy setting of “Colloque sentimental” is examined in detail. 

After Debussy’s fame began to be wide spread, Verlaine’s 
popularity with the musicians seemed also to become international, 
despite language barriers. Thus Verlaine’s verses are used most 
frequently wherever French text is desired for the art-song. 

Verlaine’s motto of the “Art poétique” then takes on a new 
meaning: “De la musique avant toute chose” reflects the uninten- 
tional attraction of Verlaine’s verses for the musicians. 
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MALORY’S TALE OF KING ARTHUR AND THE EMPEROR 
LUCIUS COMPARED WITH ITS SOURCE, THE 
ALLITERATIVE MORTE ARTHURE 


(Publication No. 2231)* 


Helen Iams Wroten, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


Until the discovery of the Winchester Manuscript in 1934, Sir 
Thomas Malory’s work was known only through the two extant cop- 
ies of Le Morte Darthur, printed by Caxton. Considerable differ- 
ence appears between the Caxton and Winchester versions, this 
being greatest in the section concerning the Roman War. My study 
presents a line-by-line comparison of this material in three paral- 
lel columns: Book V (Caxton), “The Tale of King Arthur and the 
Emperor Lucius” (Winchester), and the source, the fourteenth- 
century alliterative Morte Arthure. 

In editing the Winchester Manuscript Eugéne Vinaver came to 
the conclusion that this was not written as one book, but as a col- 
lection of tales, basing his theory on a statement in Caxton’s Pref- 
ace and on the various explicits which appear in the work and which 
were largely suppressed by Caxton. My study shows, however, that 











and the various explicits more often than not provide connecting 
links with the next portion of the text. The air of finality is further 
dispelled by the introductory passages of the various portions. 

Vinaver also concludes that the section concerning the Roman 
War was written before the foregoing section of Malory’s work. 
He bases his conclusion on the similarity of two passages in the 
text, postulating that Malory copied from himself. However, in do- 
ing so Vinaver misunderstands the meaning of one passage and as- 
Sumes too much Malory’s ignorance of other medieval English 
poetry. He also places too great importance on two short allitera- 
tive phrases; but my investigation shows that alliterative passages 
appear throughout all of Malory’s work, appearing in great profu- 
Sion in Book V, carrying over strongly into Book VI, but appearing 
in Book I only normally for one who was familiar with medieval 
alliterative poetry. The metrical evidence would point to the con- 
clusion that Malory wrote Book V before Book VI, but not necessarily 
before Book I. 

“The Tale of King Arthur and the Emperor Lucius” (Winchester) 
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is about half as long as the source poem, and Caxton’s Book V is 
about half as long as the section in the Winchester Manuscript. 
Malory sometimes uses the source almost word for word, some- 
times freely rewrites in his own words, more often forms a patch- 
work from the poem and from his own pen. He cuts where the 
source poem contains long descriptive passages or conventional 
medieval features, and he modernizes for his fifteenth-century ia 
readers’ benefit. His most striking change concerns the conclusion 

of the war; in the source poem King Arthur goes home to civil 

strife and eventual death, but Malory sends Arthur home to an ac- 
claiming populace and a tender wife. Vinaver contends that this 

change was made in order to create an analogy with the victorious 

career of Henry V. If Malory is writing a complete, unified work, 
however, he necessarily must end the Roman War in this fashion 

so that he may continue the story of King Arthur and the Round 

Table. My study also offers other evidence which points to the lat- 

ter reason for the change, which would be in keeping with the orig- 

inal idea of one book. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF GALACTIC STRUCTURE 
IN THE DIRECTION OF AQUILA 


(Publication No. 2213)* 


Ralph Lowell Calvert, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


This analysis of the Milky Way in the Aquila-Hercules-Lyra 
region is based on star counts to magnitude 15 and on published 
color excesses and counts of extragalactic nebulae. The region 
covers approximately 650 square degrees between galactic longi- 
tudes 5° and 33° and between latitudes -3° and +299. The obscura- 
tion is ascribed to two clouds; one cloud at 500 parsecs, which 
covers the entire area; the second cloud at 1250 parsecs, which 
accounts for the greater amount of obscuration through most of the 
lower latitude region. Obscuration as close as 200 parsecs is 
found in two parts of the region: one in the Rift at longitude 16°, 
the other at longitude 12° and latitude +7°9.5. The greatest total ob- 
scuration, approximately 5 magnitudes, appears in the Rift at longi- 
tude 249. The density functions decrease with distance from the 
sun except in lower latitudes where a moderate increase appears 
at the distance of the farther cloud. Surfaces of equal star density 
are nearly plane-parallel above latitude +12°.5 to a distance of at 
least 400 parsecs above the galactic plane. 

In regions of the sky where the star distribution is sufficiently 
uniform so that latitude (or longitude) zones form the main divisions 


- it is shown that a count of 16 random réseau squares from each 


zone on each plate yield required star count data with all desired 
accuracy. 

The partial counts allow the use of the Poisson index of disper- 
Sion as an aid to photographs in establishing the hypothesis of uni- 
formity in distribution. It is shown that the index of dispersion 
cannot be extended to establish the mean number counted per square 
as a sufficiently accurate estimate of the true mean. A formula is 
derived for a confidence interval for the Poisson mean in terms of 
incomplete {” -functions. Computations show that, provided the | 
partial counts indicate a uniform distribution, the mean count ap- 
proximates the true mean with all required accuracy. The applica- 
tion of the derived formula is not confined to star counts. 
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THE SACRED AND SECULAR MUSIC OF THE SWEDISH 
SETTLERS OF THE MIDWEST 1841-1917 


(Publication No. 2190)* 


Carl Leonard Nelson, Ph. D. 
New York University, 1950 


An historical account of the musical activities of the Swedish 
settlers of the Midwest is provided by this study. The music which 
they performed and composed was surveyed in an attempt to dis- 
cover salient characteristics. The nature and scope of the Swedish 
immigration was reviewed; and the religious, educational, and home 
and community background of the immigrants was summarized to 
furnish a perspective for a better understanding of their music. A 
description of life in the early communities, the first of which was 
settled in 1841, was included to further this understanding. The 
musical culture was traced until 1917, after which time immigra- 
tion and the use of the Swedish language declined. Chief sources 
were the newspapers, biographies, histories, and music of the pio- 
neers, and more recent historical material concerning these set- 
tlers and their migration. 

Apparently popular during the period, were the ballads written 
to describe the emotions and experiences of the Swedish-Americans. 
Many more texts than tunes were discovered, and a survey of avail- 
able ballads indicates that the creative efforts of the settlers were 
limited to writing words rather than music. 

In the pioneer churches, music followed the patterns of the 
music of the churches of Sweden. The chorales were led by a pre- 
centor, who often used a psalmodikon, a one stringed instrument, 
for accompaniment. The music was written in siffror-scrift, a 
numerical system of notation. Congregational singing, often poor, 
was first improved by the organization of “singing schools,” and 
later by the assistance of organs and choirs. The chorales were 
generally used for formal services. in the churches of the Swedish 
Lutherans of America. On other occasions the gospel type hymns 
of the Swedish pietists were sung, and the first music printed in 
America by the Swedish settlers was of this category. Most of the 
music in the hymnals published in America by the settlers, came 
through Swedish sources. However, in one, Sions Rasun, many of 
the hymns were written by pioneer musicians. Few hymns and 
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anthems composed by the immigrants were used extensively for any 
great length of time. 

The study of college music was limited to the development of 
music at Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois, and its associa- 
tion with Bethany College and the oratorio festival at Lindsborg, 
Kansas. Presidents who were strong supporters of music, and 
teachers who were well-trained musicians, were instrumental in 
the early origin and development of music departments and organ- 
izations. The most noteworthy achievement was the establishment 
of oratorio societies. These developed through the efforts of a 
pioneer leader, who was inspired by a performance of the Messiah 
which he had heard in London. In the years that followed, choral 
music had a prominent place in the Swedish-American colleges. 

Male choruses sprang up almost everywhere the settlers con- 
gregated. National associations were organized which have pro- 
moted choral singing and aided in the spread of this phase of Swed- 
ish culture through their biennial festivals. 

The background and leadership of the immigrants were factors 
that to an appreciable extent determined the nature of their musical 
culture in America. Little of the music that they created has lived, 
and its assimilation into American culture has been handicapped by 
the language barrier, but their musical organizations and perform- 
ances have made a contribution to the music culture of the United 
States. 
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LA FILOSOFIA SOCIAL DE JOS& ORTEGA Y GASSET 
(Publication No. 2129)* 
Juan Sesplugues, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This study on José Ortega y Gasset is concerned principally 
with his social philosophy. The first two chapters, however, are 
introductory in character. Chapter one deals with certain general 


aspects of his work as a whole; namely, the evolution of his thought, 
the Germanic influence on his writings, and his lack of systematiza- 


tion. 

Chapter two presents a summary of his more important phil- 
osophic ideas, as a necessary background to the understanding of 
his social ideology. It is centered about one principal theme, the 
nature and condition of man, which is the main subject of his phil- 
osophical thinking. In it there is analyzed the relationship between 
human life, on the one hand, and reason, culture and history, on 
the other. Attention is called to the marked parallel between his 
philosophy of life and other recent and contemporary philosophies, 
especially those of Nietzsche, Dilthey and Heidegger. 

The main body of this study is contained in the remaining eight 
chapters, each of which deals with a different aspect of his social 
ideas. In the third chapter stress is given to the importance of 
social thinking in his writings, the sense in which that social think- 
ing is to be taken, its relationship to ideological developments of 
our time, and his general disparaging attitude regarding social and 
political matters. 

This is followed by an analysis of the contemporary modern 
world in the two aspects particularly studied by Ortega: the crisis 
and the rebellion of the masses. An effort is made to present a 
Clear statement of what Ortega understands by historical and cul- 
tural crisis, with special attention to the social crisis that, accord- 
ing to him, science is suffering. But in this analysis of the social 


situation today, more space is devoted to the rebellion of the masses, 


which, to his mind, is the most important fact of our times. An ex- 
planation is given of what Ortega understands by rebellion of the 
masses, how it has come about, and what its implications are. In 
this connection there is also explained at some length Ortega’s con- 
cept of select-man and mass-man, and their mutual relationship. 
There then follows a study of his idea of society, based on such 
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relationship, showing how his idea of what society is has evolved as 
a consequence of the evolution of his own thinking. 

Next comes the exposition of his conception of the State, as well 
as of political organization. In opposition to almost any form of State, 
Ortega takes the point of view of society and the nation, to him the 
only natural and vital forces, and shows the dangers that modern 
State can bring to the freedom of the individual. Although he has gen- 
erally been in favor of an ample liberalism, he finds unsatisfactory 
all forms of modern political organization. 

What is strongest and clearest in his sociological thinking is the 
opposition of the individual to collectivity, that is, of personal or 
private life, which he definitely believes to be the only authentic one, 
to social life, and as a result of this, the permanent drama of human 
life because of its inescapable social dimension. 

Still another important theme in ortega is the origin and nature 
of social and historical changes, attributed by him to what he calls 
“biological rythms”, especially of the ages of man. Normal changes 
take place within the three generations living contemporarily. All 
changes of social and historical import are brought be a new “vital 
sensibility” of the younger generation, not by the individuals. In 
his theory of the generations Ortega thinks we have a new tool, a new 
historical method for the study of the past. 

Finally, in the last chapter are discussed his idea of progress 
and his doubts and apprehensions on the future of man. This is 
followed by some conclusions crewe from his work, and a twenty page 
bibliography. 


BELIEF IN THE PERSONALITY OF GOD — A STUDY OF 
THEISTIC PERSONALISMS IN REACTION TO 
NON-THEISTIC IDEALISMS 


(Publication No. 2134)* 


George Douglas Straton, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


With the rise of philosophic idealism in the nineteenth century, 
it was thought by many that the philosophy of Christianity had at 
last been found. To Hegel himself Christianity was the absolute re- 
ligion, occupying a high place in his philosophic synthesis. Was 
idealism’s attempt, however, to formulate Christianity in terms of 
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philosophic rationalism successful? What about the Personality of 
the Supreme Being; and what about the problem of human personality 
and freedom? 

The ambiguities of idealism respecting the personality of God 
and human freedom became very manifest in developments like those 
of Bradley and Bosanquet. McTaggart, working from the same source, 
raises the question in novel form in his non-theistic personalism. 
Groups of idealistsm, however, in this country and elsewhere have 
attempted to reconstruct idealism in such a way as to insure the con- 
ceptions of Divine Personality and human freedom. Here the out- 
standing names have been Josiah Royce, emphasizing absolute ideal- 
ism, and the Borden Parker Bowne school at Boston, which has 
stressed ‘personalism’ at the expense, to some extent of ‘absolutism.’ | 
Also George Holmes Howison, whose position is similar to McTaggart’s © 
has been notable for his more radical type of theistic personalism. 4 
The present dissertation has its rise in this controversy, taking as 
its question whether these latter groups have been successful in their 
correction of impersonal idealism. 

Part One of the dissertation, Personal vs. Impersonal Idealism, 
discusses selfhood and the question of Ultimate Personality in terms 
of the problems of knowledge, being, and unity. At this level of the 
discussion Royce, Howison, Bowne, Knudson, and McTaggart are 
opposed to Bradley and Bosanquet. Part Two, Theistic vs. Non-theistic 
Personalism, carries us to the stage of our discussion where we at- 
tempt to sustain the concept of Ultimate Personality against non- 
theistic pluralism. The challenge of McTaggart’s non-theistic per- 
sonalism is presented, followed by the theistic replies of Howison, 
Royce, Bowne, Knudson, and Brightman. Part Three, Finite or In- 
finite God, develops a final stage in our clarification of problems in 
the concept of Ultimate Personality considered within theistic per- 
sonalism. The controversy at this level is largely between Knudson 
and Brightman. 

The center of our discussion is found toward the end of Part One 
and extends beyond the middle of Part Two. The chief purpose is 
to present the main personalist argument for the personality of God 
as opposed to impersonal absolutisms of various kinds. Part of 
the climax is located in the analysis of Bowne’s answer to impersonal, 
non-theistic monisms in Chapter Five, and the remainder in Howinson’s 
reply to non-theistic pluralisms in Chapter Seven. The possibility of 
a personal ground of being is argued in Chapter Five from the gen- 
eral facts of free, personal intelligence in the finite order. Chapter 
Seven heightens the discussion by attempting to show that there is a 
direct awareness of this personal ground of being at the heart of our 
knowledge of the world — particularly in its social and moral char- 
acter. These two developments are broadly a form of ‘cosmological’ 
and ‘ontological’ argument. To work toward reassurance concerning 
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the personal meaning of existence — and the Ultimate Personality 
which, it is believed, such meaning implies — constitutes the under- 
lying centive of the study. The attempt is to conclude the debate in 
an affirmative way in Parts One and Two. 

Part Three primarily sums up the author’s point of view about 
the problem of the relation of God’s will to man’s. The spirit of the 
argument is that the problem is not solved ‘analytically’ so much as 
‘morally.’ The infinite power and goodness of God is affirmed and 
yet reconciled, it is believed, to the actuality of finite freedom, on 
moral grounds in terms of a kind of ‘practical reason.’ In a word, 
the intention of Part Three is to find our way to some extent through 
certain issues that a philosophic personalism inevitably raises. 

In sum, our theme is personalism’s objections to impersonal 
idealism, and the arguments among idealistic personalists for and 
against the conception of God as personal. Ina larger sense, our 
problem concerns the philosophic rationalism upon which idealism 
rests as a method. The tendency of the dissertation is to look favor- 
ably upon that method, while at the same time remaining alert to the 
deficiencies and finitude of human reason in its attempt to derive a 
coherent world view. Our purpose is mainly an expository one. The 
over-all type of reasoning in behalf of personalism is here set forth 
as ‘practical’ rather than ‘purely intellectual.’ 


THE PROBLEM OF ACTION AT A DISTANCE 
(Publication No. 2135)* 


Patrick C. Suppes, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Chapter I. Introduction 


The problem of action at a distance is analyzed in the context of 
five physical theories. Although a large part of the dissertation is 
concerned with theories current in the 17th and 18th centuries, the 
emphasis is not on giving a running historical account of the prob- 
lem of action at a distance, but in carefully examining the status 
of this problem in a limited number of cases. The analysis centers 
around four main questions: (a) the meaning of the problem ina 
given context and the principles used to meet it; (b) the epistemolog- 


ical and methodological status of these principles; (c) the consequences 


of the stand taken in terms of the explanation of particular physical 
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phenomena; and (d) the relation of the principles used to the general 
problem of mechanical and dynamical “explanations” of natural phe- 
nomena. 





Chapter II. Descartes and Newton 





Descartes’ physical theory, primarily as set forth in the PRIN- pe 
CIPIA PHILOSOPHIAE, is examined in some detail, with the analysis ; 
centering around his a priori rejection of action at a distance. The 
consequences of this a priori position for his explanations of light, 
the motion of the planets, gravity and magnetism are considered. The 
inconsistencies and inadequacies of his a priori physics are criticized. 
Newton’s early papers on optical phenomena, his PRINCIPIA, and his 
OPTICKS are used to support the thesis that in his “official” attitude 
Newton was neutral toward the problem of action at a distance. On 
the other hand, it is argued that his “private” attitude, as expressed 
in letters, the Queries appended to the OPTICKS, etc., indicate rejec- 
tion of action at a distance and acceptance of the Cartesian mechani- 
cal ideal. 


Chapter III. Boscovich 


The derivation of Boscovich’s law of forces acting at a distance 
from laws of continuity and impenetrability is considered in detail, 
along with his theory of matter as a finite set of non-extended points. 
The nature of his reservations on actio in distans is examined. The 
consequences of his radical physical theory for the explanation of 
the particular phenomena of light, gravity and electricity are out- 
lined. 





Chapter IV. Kant 


A careful analysis of the METAPHYSISCHE ANFANGSGRUENDE 
DER NATURWISSENSCHAFT is attempted, for the theme of this : 
work, the laying down of a metaphysical foundation for the construc- 4 
tion of the concept of matter, is intimately connected with the prob- 
lem of action at a distance. Kant’s procedure of making attractive 
forces acting at a distance and repulsive forces acting contiguously 
ultimate explanatory principles is examined in detail. The reasons 
for Kant’s preference for dynamical rather than mechanical explana- 
tions are considered. 


Chapter V. Special Theory of Relativity 


To bridge the gap between Kant and the special theory, a brief 
analysis of the axioms of classical mechanics is provided. It is seen 
that classical mechanics is a complete action-at-a-distance theory, 
with the Newtonian principle of relativity requiring that the action 
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be propagated instantaneously. The modification of the classical 
axioms by the special theory is then considered, and the problem of 
what forms of action at a distance are logically consistent with the 
special theory is investigated. The results are positive for several 
cases, the most important of which is the propagation of the action 
with the velocity of light. 


Chapter VI. Conclusion 


Some general conclusions are drawn from the analysis of the 
previous chapters. It is emphasized that a priori solutions of the 
problem, such as those of Descartes and Kant, are not consistent 
with the empiricism characteristic of modern physics. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE PHYSICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS AND ENDURANCE PERFORMANCE 
OF YOUNG MEN 


(Publication No. 2179)* 


John Blanchard Daugherty, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1950 


The purpose of this investigation is to study the relationships 
among physical and physiological characteristics and endurance 
performance. The significance of this study lies in its contribution 
toward clarifying the physiological changes that occur as a result 
of exercise, and the relationships existing among physical and 
physiological characteristics and levels of endurance performance. 

The subjects in this study were sixteen normal males between 
the ages of 20 and 25 years, pre-selected according to time spent 
in strenuous or moderate physical activity. The research was done 
in a laboratory specially equipped for this type cf study. 

The experimental procedure began with the subject reporting 
to the laboratory. After the subject had dressed himself in the prop- 
er attire, an arterial needle was inserted into the right antebrachial 
artery, a rectal thermocouple was inserted, and a cardiotachometer 
was attached to the subject’s chest. The subject was then connected 
to an air collection apparatus. Measurements of pulse rate, body 
temperature, and blood pressure were taken periodically until it 
was determined that the basal:state had been reached. 

After the basal state was reached, the subject was asked to stand 
on the treadmill and proceed with the actual running. A runona 
treadmill, set at an 8.6% incline and successive speeds of 2.3, 3.5, 
4.6, and 6.9 miles per hour, was used as the endurance criterion. 
Air samples, arterial blood samples, respiration rate, pulse rate, 
and temperature were measured during the run. At the conclusion 
of the run, the subject was placed on a cot and the same measure- 
ments were recorded during a recovery period of 120 minutes. 
Subjects were encouraged to run to complete exhaustion., During 
the run, measurements were taken at 6 minute intervals. 

The variables measured in this study were: blood hematocrit, 
plasma volume, oxygen, lactic acid, and ph; oxygen consumption; 
ventilation volume; pulse rate; respiratory rate; and selected phy- 
sical measurements. The subjects were ranked according to Calories 
per square meter of body surface expended during the run. 
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Comparisons were made between the first eight, classified as high 
endurance, and the second eight, classified as moderate endurance. 
The data were presented graphically and appropriate statistical 
analyses performed. These analyses were determination of the 
significance of the differences between means of the two groups of 
endurance performance and coefficients of correlation. 

On the basis of the data presented in this study, the following 
conclusions were reached: 

1. During exercise, hematocrit in the blood increases while 
there is a concomitant decrease in plasma volume. 

2. Blood oxygen increases. 

3. Lactic acid concentration in the blood increases immediately 
with the onset of exercise. 

4, Lactic acid concentration is not directly related to oxygen 
consumption or oxygen debt. 

9. Respiratory adjustment is shown by increase in oxygen 
consumption, respiratory quotient, respiratory rate, and ventila- 
tion volume. 

6. All subjects reach the same maximum level in the physio- 
logical variables studied, but subjects of moderate endurance per- 
formance reach this maximum sooner. 

7. Total oxygen consumption is related to total work done, but 
oxygen debt is not. 

8. During recovery, there is a sharp decrease in all variables, 
except lactic acid, and basal levels are reached at the end of the 
120 minute recovery period. 

9. Lactic acid in the blood does not reach its basal level at the 
end of a 120 minute recovery, indicating the subjects are still 
eliminating lactic acid. Further study of this phenomenon is indi- 
cated. 

10. Total work done is not related to the subjects’ physical 
measurements. 

11. There are no significant physiological or physical differences 
between the two groups of subjects in this study. 
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A SIMPLIFIED TECHNIQUE FOR TEACHING BODY 
ALIGNMENT IN STANDING: ITS APPLICATION 
AND EVALUATION 


(Publication No. 2184)* 


Ivalclare Sprow Howland, Ed: D. 
New York University, 1950 4 
The Problem 

The problem of this study involved the validation of a simplified 
technique, developed by the investigator, for measuring and teaching 
body alignment in standing and its application and evaluation in body 
mechanics classes. 

The developed technique involves the perpendicular alignment of 
two anatomical landmarks, the center of the sternum and the superior 
border of the symphysis pubis. It is measured against the traditional 
method of aligning five anatomical landmarks as the criterion for 
body alignment in standing. 


Procedure of the Study 

1. Objectives, social and physiological, basic to teaching body 
alignment in standing, were extracted from representative statements 
made by the writers on the subject in the literature of medicine, health, 
and physical education. 

2. Psychological, mechanical and physiological principles, basic 
to the validation of the developed technique for teaching standing 
alignment, were extracted from appropriate literature in the fields of 
psychology, physics, and physiology. Selected authorities in each field 
were consulted for substantiation or rejection of the extracted principles. | 

3. The statistical validation of the measure was sought by the use 
of radiographs, photographs and a constructed measuring instrument. 
The experimental subjects involved in the study included both sexes, 
nine to thirty-three years of age and from grade four through college. 
A control group of elementary school children, grades four through 
eight, was included. 

4. The significance of the application of the developed technique 
was determined by its use in body mechanics classes. 


Results of the Study 
The objectivity of the constructed measuring instrument was 
found to be .901 + .039, .845 + .059, and .911 + .035 in three sets of 
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tests tested by two examiners. The reliability of the investigator as 
an examiner of body alignment, according to the developed technique, 
was r .923 t .03. 

The developed technique was found to correlate with the traditional 
criterion of body alignment in a range of .441 + .147 to .969 + .011 in 
three sets of linear measurements made on photographs of thirty ex- 
perimental subjects. Linear measurements between the sterno-pubic 
landmarks of the developed technique correlated .870 + .044 to .932 t 
.023 with the criterion. 


The significance of the reliability of the application of the developed 


technique was determined by taking alignment tests at the beginning 


and again at the close of an instruction period in eleven body mechanics 


classes involving grade four through college. All groups showed an 
improvement in body alignment scores which were significant at the 
.01 level. 

The control group of elementary school children who did not re- 
ceive instruction in the developed body alignment technique did not 
improve in body alignment between the first and second tests. Their 
scores were insignificant when tested against the “t” test of signifi- 
cance. 


Conclusion 

The simplified developed technique for teaching body alignment 
in standing was found to be a valid, reliable and objective measure as 
determined by the experimental phase of the study. 


Implications for Use 

The developed technique may be considered useful to teachers 
of health and physical education, classroom teachers, physicians, 
physical therapists and clinicians in teaching body alignment in 
standing. 

It may be of use to teachers of speech, voice and dramatics as 
an effective device in the development of poise and body control im- 
portant to professional training. 

It may serve as an objective measure in research studies in the 
physiology of posture. Lastly, it may be of use to the individual 
where it may add to personal worth and dignity. 
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THE UPPER LIMITS OF SLOW MOVEMENTS AND THE 
LOWER LIMITS OF BALLISTIC MOVEMENTS 


(Publication No. 2216)* 


Alfred William Hubbard, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


Simultaneous movement and muscle action potential recording of 7 
voluntary flexion and extension strokes of the finger, hand, and fore- : 
arm at different velocity were made in the horizontal plane to exclude | 
gravity. Under these conditions, segmental movement could be assumed | 
to reflect the interaction of muscular forces and indirectly the basis of 
neural control. The muscle action potentials of flexor and extensor 
Muscles indicated the duration of tension development. The subjects 
were ten normal young men. 

From kymograph and polygraph records the relation between 
stroke velocity (amplitude/duration) and the frequency with which 
acceleration, deceleration and uniform velocity phases occurred was 
determined for 198 finger strokes from two subjects and 413 hand 
strokes from six subjects. The number of phases tended to reduce 
to three (acceleration-uniform velocity-deceleration) as the stroke 
velocity increased; but unequal variance precluded correlational treat- 
ment and suggested that the lack of a tendency to linearity was due 
either to different chance factors or to chance factors in a different 
combination operating as stroke velocity increased. 

The data were dichotomized to separate three and four phase 
(ballistic) strokes from complex strokes of five or more phases. On 
this basis the lower limit of ballistic strokes in both finger and hand 
strokes was about one fifth of the way up the range of stroke velocities 
from zero to maximum. The upper limit of slow, complex strokes . 
was half way up the range of finger strokes and two fifths of the way 
up the range of wrist strokes. Ballistic strokes did not occur in the 
lowest fifth of the range, and complex strokes were absent in the up- 
per half (finger) or three-fifths (hand) of the range. The upper limit 
of slow, complex strokes was defined as the stroke velocity above 
which bursts of activity above some threshold level could not occur 
in the antagonist without being of sufficient intensity and duration to 
throw the limb back in a return stroke. The lower limit of ballistic 
strokes was defined as the stroke velocity below which bursts of 
activity interrupting the stroke were bound to occur in the antagonist 
under the most favourable conditions for their not occurring. 
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Investigation of the tremor rate control of slow movements showed 
that the rates in the finger und hand differed significantly (attributed 
primarily to a difference of mass). A phase of uniform velocity between 
an acceleration and a deceleration phase destroyed the tendency of 
acceleration-deceleration phases to group about some mean value, 
suggesting inhibition of the antagonist. Periods of uniform velocity 
(momentum phases) were found to occur in slow movements under 
conditions which seemed to be the same as those governing their oc- 
currence in fast movements. The conditions under which uniform 
velocity phases appeared, at any velocity from zero to some maximum 
for the segment, seemed to be that no muscular force was acting and 
that the hypothetical resistances were essentially zero. There was no 
evidence of a momentum phase occurring as the result of a balance of 
muscular forces acting. 

The distribution of data from finger and hand strokes could be 
explained on the basis of the possibility and probability of certain 
events occurring in the neuromuscular system. These events were 
apparently concentrated, discrete bursts of activity in the motor nerves 
of sufficient intensity and duration to cause impulses, in the physical 
sense, above some threshold value in the muscles. The threshold val- 
ue seemed to depend on the conditions under which the muscle acted, 
which in turn depended primarily on the position or rate of change of 
position of the segment. Although agonist and antagonist acted simul- 
taneously under certain conditions, the normal basis of control did 
not seem to depend on co-contraction of antagonistic muscles. Evi- 
dence of co-contraction seemed to depend primarily on the nature of 
the movement problem rather than to represent the normal basis of 
coordination. The physiological basis of skilled movements was dis- 
cussed. 


CHANGES IN THE CAMERON HEARTOMETER AND JOHNSON 
OSCILLOMETER PULSE WAVE TRACINGS WITH 
PROGRESSIVE LOADS OF WORK 


(Publication No. 2217)* 
Benjamin Henry Massey, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


This study was undertaken to determine (1) to what extent the 
Johnson Recording Oscillometer and the Cameron Heartometer could 
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be used for recording brachial pulse waves under exercise conditions, 
and (2) whether or not such tracings consistently change with in- 

creased circulatory stress as induced by pedalling a bicycle ergo- . 
meter at progressive loads of work. E 

The case study procedure was used. Three adult, male, physical ~ 
education graduate students, aged twenty-seven, thirty, and twenty- | 
seven, served as subjects. All were assumed to be in normal cir- 
culatory condition. Data were collected during exercise on a Kelso 
and Hellebrandt Recording Electrodynamic Brake Bicycle Ergometer, 
The data consisted of Heartometer and Oscillometer left brachial 
pulse wave tracings, pulse rate, blood pressure, metabolic rate, heart 
minute volume, and stroke volume. Pulse rate was obtained from the 
heartograms; blood pressure was recorded by auscultation; oxygen 
intake determined by gas analysis, using the Haldane gas analyzer; 
and blood flow was estimated using the Grollman acetylene technique. 

Records were taken with the subject both in the quiet rested state 
before exercise and during exercise after the “steady state” had been 
reached. The duration of exercise for each experiment was twenty- 
five minutes with the taking of records starting at the ninth minute. 
Experiments were run at five levels of work ranging from 1,037 foot 
pounds per minute to 8,942 foot pounds per minute. The rate of pedal- 
ling was kept constant at fifty revolutions per minute. A total of forty 
experiments in all was carried out over a three month period of time. 
All tests were run in the morning with the subject in the fasting state. 

The wave components measured for use in this study were Systolic | 
Amplitude, Dicrotic Notch Amplitude, Diastolic Wave Amplitude, 
Diastolic Surge Amplitude, Crest Time, Systolic Time, Diastolic Time, | 
and Wave Area. In addition, the Rate of Systolic Rise was computed 
and the Cuff Pressure at which the maximum oscillations were ob- 
tained was recorded. a 

To analyze the data, graphs were drawn relating the wave changes 
to progressive loads of work estimated in terms of foot pounds of : 
output per minute and also rate of oxygen consumption. Ininstances’ | 
where the data seemed to warrant further interpretation they were re- | 
lated to the other basic variables, namely blood pressure, pulse rate, | 
heart minute volume, and stroke volume. 

From this study the following conclusions were drawn: 

1. Brachial pulsations can be recorded with the Cameron Heart- 
ometer and Johnson Oscillometer during exercise so long as thearm /—| 
is relaxed and kept relatively still. ’ 

2. There is little difference between the capacities of the two ! 
instruments to record the brachial pulse wave. : 

3. The components which are most closely related to changes in | 
circulatory state are Systolic Amplitude, Rate of Systolic Rise, Diastolic 7 
Time, Wave Area, Cuff Pressure, and within limits the Diastolic Surg? 
Amplitude of the Heartometer Waves. | 
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4. The Systolic Amplitude, which represents the gross wave 
amplitude, is the most meaningful component as it increased in al- 
most direct proportion to work load and demonstrated a relationship 
with blood pressure, pulse rate, heart minute volume, and stroke vol- 
ume. The changes in the wave’s amplitude with exercise have some 
possibility as a test of circulatory fitness. 

5. The amplitudes of the Heartometer and Oscillometer pulse 
waves are inextricably related to velocity of upstroke. 

6. The cuff pressure at which the waves of greatest magnitude 
are recorded and the velocity of the upstroke appear to have some 
value as measures of circulatory fitness. 

7. The pulse wave measures relate better to work loads esti- 
mated on the basis of rate of oxygen intake than they do to work loads 
in terms of foot pounds per minute. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPROACH TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR WOMEN IN INDIA 


(Publication No 2191)* 


Flora Bina Nelson, Ed. D. 
New York University, 1950 


This study is an analysis of the implications of democratic re- 
construction in India for the status of Indian women and, more specif- 
ically, for a program of physical education which is continuous with 
India’s philosophical tradition and, at the same time, one that fulfills 
the basic personality needs of women. 

The far-reaching political, social, and economic changes in India 
have had a profound effect on the well-being of her women. This is 
largely because their condition of life so long embodied and symbolized 
the limitations and human frustrations resulting from India’s unique 
traditions. The investigator has viewed their former status, in fact, 
as a reflection of a peculiarly dualist philosophy founded upon a sep- 
aration between the material and spiritual, between body and mind. 
According to Indian tradition, physical and emotional health was 
subordinated to “spiritual emancipation” in some other-worldly realm. 
More than this, because of its overwhelming concern for things spirit- 
ual and other-worldly, philosophy had become a defense of the status 

uo, which implied, in India’s case, a justification for the caste struc- 
ture, for the subordination of women, for the neglect of bodily needs 
and personality fulfillment. 
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Independence in India inaugurated reconstruction not only of the 4 
social and economic structure, but of traditional ideals and values : 
of the very foundations of Indian culture. The gradual dissolution of 4 
the caste system and the joint family, and the enactment of legislation 
assuring economic and political equality to women are breaking down 
the formal barriers to women’s social participation and development. 
The writer, however, has been largely concerned with the philosophi- 
cal changes underlying this social renewal, the emerging democratic 
point of view which is remolding Indian thought and providing the foun- § 
dation for the life-fulfilling educational program so desperately needed © 
by the millions of women who have been thwarted by ignorance, isola- ~ 
tion, and a complete lack of communication. 

Philosophy in India is, according to the writer’s investigations, a 
directing and unifying force in the culture, and the investigator has 
been concerned with finding the basis for a democratic philosophy of 
education within this emerging world view, and in Indian tradition it- 
self. It has been noted that, despite the crippling effects of the rigid 
authoritarian structure on the personality of women, old attitudes 
and archaic customs have maintained a hypnotic hold on their minds. 

The investigator, recognizing this, has made a serious effort, not only 
to validate Indian values and ideals in the light of their strategic signi- 
ficance for modern India, but to define the continuity between a re- 

constructed democratic philosophy and India’s centuries-old tradition. 

The resulting redefinition of the concepts of mind-body integration, 
individuality and self-hood, knowledge, authority, freedom and equality 
has provided a basis for the formulation of principles for a program 
of physical education for women in India. The goals of this program 
are goals deriving from a democratic philosophy stressing organic 
integration within the universe, within individuals, and between indi- 
viduals. 

They are also, the investigator believes, goals deeply rooted in 
Indian tradition. Masked by dualist separations and an other-worldly 
emphasis has been, for example, a deep concern with the integrity 
of the individual, with the discovery of a person’s real needs, and, 
most significantly, with a sense of community and identification. Com- 
munity and shared experience were, indeed, the values most deeply 
rooted in human life even in the caste system. The hierarchical na- 
ture of authority, however, prevented the full expression of this sense 
of relatedness and interdependence, just as it demanded that feelings 
of identification be oriented to the “world-soul” rather than to the 
nation or society at large. The breaking down of institutional rigid- 
ities, the recognition of the role of science and the values of the sci- 
entific attitude in the search for truth, and the opening up of channels 
of communication between families and castes are making possible 
the diffusion of authority, participation in policy making and the for- 
mulation of common purpose, the recognition of the worth of the 
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individual in the here and now, the kind of freedom which is in terms 
of a social process and not apart from it, the moral equality which 
provides multiple opportunities for the expression and development 
of many diverse personalities. Pervading this cultural renewal is 
the age-old respect for truth and knowledge, the compassionateness 


~ “and cultural inclusiveness characteristic of the Hindu, and again, 


the feeling of brotherhood, of community, which, along with respect 
for personality, must be the foundation of Indian democracy and 
India’s educational objectives. 

Wholeness, integration, and the full development of the person- 
ality have, therefore, been delineated as the goals of a physical 
education program for women in India. The investigator has con- 
structed a program on the basis of contemporary biological, psy- 
chological, sociological facts, on the basis of an analysis of Indian 
tradition and of the emerging democratic philosophy in the country. 
The objectives of such a program as well as its guiding principles 
have been viewed in this study. 


' 


SERVICE PROGRAMS STANDARDS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN WOMEN’S CATHOLIC LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


(Publication No. 2198)* 


Irma Schalk, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1950 


This study is designed to develop service program standards in 
physical education, including staff, program and facilities for women’s 
Catholic Liberal Arts colleges. It is the writer’s plan to ascertain 
first, what are existing conditions of organization, administration and 
curriculum of physical education, second, what should constitute ac- 
ceptable standards and third, what recommendations should be made 
for improving existing programs in Catholic Liberal Arts colleges 
for women. 

This research project is intended for those who wish to formu- 
late a program of physical education as well as for those who desire 
to evaluate the existing administrative practices in an institution. 
Although the standards recommended in this study may be applicable 
to independent, public or other religious institutions, it has been 
considered advisable to limit the scope of the problem to the Catholic 
colleges in which little or no research previously has been done. 
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This study is approached by way of a brief analysis of the re- 
lationship of physical education to general education. This is fol- 
lowed by a review of the historical development of physical edu- 
cation in Liberal Arts colleges for women. It was believed essen- | 
tial to this study briefly to describe the setting in which the de- 
signed physical education programs are to exist. 

In considering this study, three definite steps are followed. In 
the first step an inquiry form was sent to 102 women’s Catholic Lib- 
eral Arts colleges to determine existing conditions and present 
practices. The validity of the questionnaire was determined by per- 
sonal visits to fifteen of the colleges used in this study. Three main 
areas, namely program, staff and facilities composed the body of the 
questionnaire. Eight-five per cent (eight-seven) of the institutions 
responded in complete form. The remaining fifteen per cent (fifteen 
institutions) replied that there was no program of physical education. 

A second step in the procedure was to make a detailed study of 
professional literature and recent studies on activities, staff and 
facilities in physical education. An expression of expert opinion of : 
a jury, based on their experience and leadership in the field of phy- 
sical education, was secured with a view of preparing program stan- 
dards which would be professionally acceptable and considered essen- 
tial, advisable and optimum. These three levels were designed to 
meet the varying conditions found in Catholic colleges. 

The final phase is the development of recommended programs 
in physical education in Catholic Liberal Arts colleges for women. 
The information obtained concerning existing conditions in religious 
institutions and the program standards determined by expert opin- 
iH | ion and research on the part of the investigator, has been used for 
q the purpose of recommending the conditions necessary for instituting 
| improvement in program, staff and facilities. The recommended 
program has been made in terms of the essential, advisable and opti- 
mal components, considering such factors as geographic location and 
enrollment of the institution. | 

It is recognized that institutional differences will not permit the 
standards and recommendations determined by this study to be fol- i 
lowed without variations. Present practice reveals a number of 
| institutions to be below minimum standard while others have met 
1 advisable and optimum standards in program, staff and facilities. 
| Where institutions are found to be fully inadequate in any of the 
essentials suggested by this study they are urged to make the nec- 
essary improvement in order to attain at least the minimum stand- 
ard. Those colleges which have already reached the minimum 
tf standard are urged to make an effort to further improve and ex- 

i pand their departments of physical education. A belief in the edu- 

cational values to be derived from physical education should be suf- l 
ficient reason for administrators and physical educators to instigate | 
the necessary change for effective program operation. 
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CHANGES IN CARDIAC OUTPUT WITH PROGRESSIVE WORK 
(Publication No. 2228)* 


Nicholaas Benjamin Strydom, Ph.D. 
University of Dllinois, 1950 


The purpose of this study is threefold: (1) to measure cardiac 
output during various levels of exercise on a bicycle ergometer, 

(2) to relate five cardiovascular indices to cardiac output during 
exercise, (3) to see whether selected aspects of the blood picture 
can adequately reflect the changes brought about by progressive 
work. 

Three physical education graduate students representing differ- 
ent levels of fitness served as subjects, and all the tests were made 
in the post-absorbtive state. A specially constructed chair enabled 
the subject to keep his upper body in a fairly motionless position 
while pedaling. Blood pressures (by auscultation) and pulse rates 
(by electrocardiotachometer) were recorded throughout the experi- 
ments. Pulse waves, oxygen consumption and arterio-venous dif- 
ference measurements were made in the steady state of exercise. 
The Grollman acetylene rebreathing method, slightly modified, was 
used for A-V difference and cardiac output determinations. 

At least three experiments were made at each work level and 
in every case this was started with quiet resting determinations. Two 
rates of pedaling, viz. 50 and 70 r. p.m. were used but the work out- 
put for each was kept approximately the same. Resting and steady 
state blood samples were taken on two subjects and analyzed for red 
and white blood counts, pH, hemoglobin, specific gravity, colour in- 
dex, hematocrit, and differential white blood counts. From the basic 
data five cardiovascular indices were computed. The results of all 
the tests are shown by graphic presentations. 

The Grollman method for determining cardiac output was suc- 
cessfully applied to exercise conditions. Cardiac output and oxygen 
consumption showed a rectilinear relationship with one another and 
both seem to be rectilinear functions of progressive work loads. 

The level of the pulse rate is also proportional to the work load and 
this as well as the above-mentioned rectilinearities are constant 
regardless of the speed of pedaling if the work output remains the 
same. : 

The increase in stroke volume was different for the three indivi- 
dual cases. The ability of the heart to increase its stroke volume 
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progressively with increasing levels of exercise seem to reflect 
good cardiovascular condition. 

Both R.Q. and A-V difference fluctuated considerably during 
exercise but increased with progressive levels of exercise up to a 
certain limit. The maximum A-V difference seems to be within the 
range of 120 — 130 cc. per liter of blood. This gives some support 
to the practice of using 123 as an average A-V difference value for 
estimating cardiac output during strenuous exercise. 

Systolic blood pressure increased with progressive exercise but 
diastolic blood pressure remained unchanged and progressive exer- 
cise probably has no influence on it if the measurements are taken in 
the steady state. The indices which were computed from the basic 
data, viz. Stone Index, Tigerstedt Index, Erlanger- Hooker Index, 
Barach Index, and Gale Formula, all showed good relationships to 
cardiac output during progressive exercise on the bicycle ergometer. 
Only the Stone Index seems to break down above a certain value. 

The lower the score on any of these indices, the better the cardi- 
ovascular fitness seems to be. 

Of all the blood tests used in this study, only the leucocyte count 
seems capable of adequately reflecting the changes brought about by 
progressive work loads on the bicycle ergometer. It should, however, 
be kept in mind that the above results apply only to measurements 
made in the steady state of exercise. 


THE EFFECTS OF POSTURE AND MUSCULAR EXERCISE 
ON THE ELEC TROCARDIOGRAM 


(Publication No. 2230)* 


Jacob Grove Wolf, Ph. D. 

University Of Illinois, 1950 3 
The purpose of the study was to determine whether or not the 

electrocardiograph might be used as an instrument to record and dif- 

ferentiate variations in the physical condition of undiseased subjects, 

with tracings taken before and after mild, fairly active, and vigorous g 

exercise. 
The Sanborn Viso-Cardiette instrument was used throughout the 

experiment. The first group tested consisted of 102 subjects, ages 

17 to 26, with tracings being taken before and after exercise in the 

following sequence: Pretraining period, rested lying, sitting, stand- 

ing, and 1-3 minutes after a standard exercise treadmill run 4 min./ 
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5 m.p.h. 8.6% grade; Post-training period, rested lying, 3-5 min- 
utes after “all-out” treadmill run 7 m.p.h. 8.6% grade, and 20-22 
minutes after the same run. Amplitude of the P, Q, R, S, and T- 
waves, RS-T segment displacement, and RS-T segment displace- 
ment interval were measured in Leads II, IV, and V. Statistical 
analysis of the group results included the use of product-moment 
correlation, critical ratio, and correlation ratio formulas. Re- 
liability coefficients for rested tracings taken the same day, rested 
taken 2-3 days after, and after a standard exercise treadmill run, 
ranged from .55 to .99 with 82% (37 our of 45) above .85. The group 
was further subdivided into poor, average, and good condition groups 
(34 in each group) on the basis of “all-out” treadmill run times. 
Comparisons between various combinations of these groups were 
made in an effort to determine, with the use of the small sample “t’ 
test, whether or not these differences were significant. The second 
group, twelve members of the University of Illinois Cross Country 
Track Team, were tested at the beginning, middle, and end of the 
season. Tracings taken were: rested lying, 3-5 minutes after “all- 
out” run 10 m.p.h. 8.6% grade, and 20-22 minutes after the same 
run. The results were presented in graphical form in an attempt 

to determine any consistent trend with the same individual or be- 
tween individuals. One individual, Paul Phinney, was tested twice 
on seven different exercise tests, and this material also was best 
presented in graphical form. Time intervals were the same as in- 
dicated above but tracings were continued at 20 minute intervals up 
to 11/2 hours. Exercise tests included: standing exercise, 1, 4.2, 
7.9, and 12 mile runs, and “all-out” treadmill runs at 10 and 13.6 
m.p.h., 8.6% grade. 

In conclusion, the electrocardiograph can record as trends some 
of the effects of exercise, and these results may be used to differ- 
entiate between good and poor cardiovascular condition within limits. 
Evidence was presented that changes in posture as recorded by the 
electrocardiograph may be used to differentiate between poor and 
good cardiovascular condition. Significant posture change differences 
at 1% level were found in the amplitude of R-wave lying to sitting 
(Lead II), and amplitude of T-wave lying to standing (Lead IV). 
Significant differences at 5% level, in addition to the above, were 
amplitude of T-wave lying to sitting (Lead IV), and lying to standing 
(Lead IV). Statistically significant differences with the group sample 
of 102 subjects appeared in almost all amplitude measures after 
exercise participation with the exception of Lead IV and V in the R- 
wave. Trained subjects show greater increases or greater decreases 
than untrained subjects in the same exercise. A difference in the 
direction of the changes may also be noted. The P and S-waves in- 
crease and the R and T-waves decrease in the untrained subject fol- 
lowing exercise. In contrast, with the trained subject the P-wave de- 
creased while the R,S, and T-waves increased after exercise. 
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USE OF THE SCINTILLATION SPECTROMETER IN 
THE INVESTIGATION OF NUCLEAR ENERGY LEVELS 


(Publication No. 2227)* 


Walter Steuber, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 





The work described was done for the purpose of extending the 
usefulness of the scintillation spectrometer and for the purpose of 
obtaining information on the decay schemes of particular isotopes 
whose analysis would be difficult or impossible with any other exist- 
ing tools. Scintillation crystals have already been used successfully 
to determine beta-ray shapes and to measure simple coincidences: 
here their use is extended to quantitative measurements of coinci- 
dence rates between particular nuclear particles and to quantitative 
measurements of intensities. 

Ta 182 and Ce 141 were the isotopes chosen for study: Ta 182 
because it showed many peculiarities in its radiation, indicating an 
unusual and complex decay scheme and Ce 141 because it was the 
subject of three recent publications which disagreed in several re- 
spects. Both isotopes were a good test of the usefulness of the 
scintillation spectrometer. 

The procedure was first to analyze in detail the response of 
the crystals to gamma rays, since the application of a scintillation 
spectrometer depends so critically upon the properties of the 
scintillating crystal. This entailed straightforward, but tedious, 
calculations based upon well established radiation theory. Follow- 
ing this, equipment was designed and constructed for making the 
quantitative measurements of coincidences between particular nu- 
clear particles. 

The results of the investigation demonstrate a very useful ex- 
tension in the application of scintillation spectrometers. It has been 
found quite feasible and convenient to measure coincidence rates be- 
tween particular nuclear particles while discriminating out other 
radiation which obscures the results if measured in non-discrimi- 
nating detectors. 

The results of the Ta 182 investigation did not lead to the pro- 
posal of a decay scheme, since the problem is so that it will re- 
quire the use of two very high resolution spectrographs operating in 
coincidence. However, coincidence studies did show some features 
of the decay. The 525 kev beta ray leads to both the 1121 and 1189 
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kev gamma rays. It also leads to the 74 kev and 101 kev gamma rays. 


None of the three high energy gamma rays (all above 1. Mev) are not 
in coincidence with the 525 beta ray (presumably they follow a lower 
energy beta ray). 

The results of the Ce 141 investigation cleared up the disagree- 
ments among the earlier results. A 420 kev beta ray was shown to 
be in coincidence with a 145 kev gamma; a 245 kev beta ray is in 
coincidence with a 315 kev gamma; the 560 kev beta is not in co- 
incidence with either gamma. Estimates of branching ratios and 
conversion coefficients have been made from measuring the beta 
spectrum and estimates of the spins have been made following Mrs. 
Mayer’s theory. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 
UNDER THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND UNITED NATIONS 


(Publication No. 2211)* 


Alvin LeRoy Bennett, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


The purpose of this study is to analyze and compare the organ- 
ization and program of intellectual cooperation carried on by agencies 
of the League of Nations with the organization and program of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

Its scope does not include a detailed examination of the work of intel- 
lectual cooperation as promoted by private international organizations 
and by governments except as this work is directly related to the ef- 
forts of the League of Nations or the United Nations. Points of com- 
parison and difference are noted throughout, together with a critical 
analysis of the elements of strength and weakness in the program 

and machinery. 

The study is based on an extensive analysis of the records and 
literature of intellectual cooperation during the period since 1919. 

The most valuable are the reports of the International Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations, the records of the 
General Conference of UNESCO, and the reports of the Director-Gen- 
eral of the latter organization. The other publications of the Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Cooperation and of UNESCO are also 
fruitful for additional details. . 

The first chapters of the thesis treat the historical development 
of intellectual cooperation in broad outline from the nineteenth century 
to the present time. Only the more general aspects of the organization 
and program are dealt with in this section of the study. The remaining 
chapters give a detailed comparative analysis of the organization and 
the program in various subject fields of the two organizations. 

The principal conclusions reached in the study are as follows: 

1. The development of intellectual cooperation has been in the 
process of evolution for several centuries. The principal function of 
the League machinery and of UNESCO is to coordinate and better or- 
ganize the previous diverse efforts of other organizations and individuals. 

2. UNESCO is more advantageously situated than was its prede- 
cessor with regard to independence of action and budget. However, the 
League organization carried on many projects which are substantially 
similar to those of UNESCO. There:are more points of similarity 
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than points of difference in the programs of the two organizations. 
Yet UNESCO largely ignores League experience which might serve 
as a basis for UNESCO decisions. 

3. The work of coordination and information is the most im- 
portant element of each phase of the program of both organizations. 

4. Both organizations are especially weak in their development 
of the social sciences and the arts. UNESCO shows greatest super- 
iority in the projects for fundamental education, the survey of needs 
in mass communications, the establishment of regional Science Co- 
operation Offices, the tensions studies, and the book coupon scheme. 

9. UNESCO has developed a philosophy of serving the masses 
of people which is superior to the philosophy of serving an intellectual 
élite as held by the League organization. 

6. The intellectual cooperation movement can justify itself as a 
part of the machinery for international cooperation without claiming 
that it is the only approach to world peace. World efforts for peace 
must include political and economic developments as well as intel- 
lectual and moral. The service of the educational, scientific, and 
cultural needs of large masses of people is of great intrinsic value, 
whether it leads directly to peace or not. 


REFORM OF STATE-LOCAL FISCAL RELATIONS 
_IN NEW YORK STATE 


(Publication No. 2101)* 


David M. Blank, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


A major revision of State-local fiscal relations was undertaken 
by New York State in 1946. The program was based upon the recom- 
mendations of a legislative commission, headed by State Comptroller 
Frank C. Moore. The reforms included the abolition of the bulk of 
the existing shared-tax system and its replacement by a per capita 
grant; the raising of the State’s contribution to local welfare activi- 
ties; the dividing of the State budget and General Fund into two parts, 
one part for State purposes, the other for local assistance purposes; 
and the establishment of tax stabilization reserve funds for each seg- 
ment of the General Fund. 

The primary goal of this new framework was the transferring to 
the State of a portion of the financial burden which localities usually 
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bear in periods of depressed business activity. Localities’ receipts 
from shared taxes decline in depressions, at the same time that other 
local revenues decline and welfare expenditures rise. The move to 

a stable block grant and the increase in State support of local welfare 
functions were intended to bring greater stability to local finances 
over the business cycle. The program committed the State to an ex- 
pansion of aid to localities in periods of declining State revenue. To 
relieve the financial pressure upon the State at such a time, reserve 
funds were established, into which excess revenues were to flow in 
prosperous times and from which withdrawals were to be made in de- 
pressed periods. 

The per capita grant provisions of the Moore plan stipulated that, 
in lieu of shared taxes, cities henceforth were to receive $6.75 per 
capita, towns, $3.55 per capita and villages, $3.00 per capita. The 
population of each municipality was to be that given in the last pre- 
ceding Federal census, subject to certain exclusions. In fiscal 1949, 
localities received about $17 million less from such grants than they 
would have received in that year if the 1946 shared-tax system had 
continued in effect. 

The new welfare aid formulae committed the state to the payment 
of the difference between 80% of the cost of four local welfare pro- 
grams and the amount of Federal funds received for the support of 
such programs. The four State-supported welfare functions were home 
relief, old-age assistance, aid to the blind and aid to dependent child- 
ren. Formerly the State had contributed smaller percentages to these 
programs. In fiscal 1949, State welfare aid payments to localities 
were about $82 million higher than they had been in 1946. About 40% 
of this increase was due to the rise in the case load and the increase 
in the cost of living between these two years, primarily the latter, 
and about 60%, to the higher percentage of welfare expenditure borne 
by the State. 

The establishment of reserve funds for New York State had been 
advocated for many years prior to 1946. The plan which went into 
effect in that year differed from earlier proposals in allowing the 
Governor much wider lattitude in determining whether to budget for 
additions to or withdrawals from the reserve funds. The combined 
funds received an initial deposit of $50 million from the fiscal 1946 
surplus, a non-recurring windfall of $37 million in 1947, and yet 
totalled only $110 million on April 1, 1949. Only $23 million was ac- 
cumulated from operating surpluses during the boom years of 1947- 
1949. ' 

Although the Moore plan will have strengthened the financial 
position of localities in the event of another depression, the State’s 
financial problems will have been intensified. 
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THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE MAJOR ECONOMIC 
PHILOSOPHIES SINCE ADAM SMITH AND THOSE EXPRESSED 
BY THE SUPREME COURT, THROUGH OPINIONS RENDERED 

IN CASES AFFECTING THE GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL 


OF BUSINESS CORPORATIONS FROM 1930 TO 1940 
(Publication No. 2175)* 


Edward A. Carlin, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1950 


This study of the economic philosophy of the Supreme Court is 
restricted to the opinions of the justices rendered in cases concern- 
ing governmental control of business corporations from 1930 to 1940. 
The purpose is to show the relationship between the economic philos- 
ophy expressed in those opinions and that expressed by economists 
whose work has been classified into eight major schools of economic 
thought. 

The solution to the problem involved four steps. 

The first step was the selection of the cases to be used. This 
was accomplished by reviewing all cases involving any aspect of 
governmental control of business corporations and then eliminating 
all those in which a procedural question as opposed to a substantive 
question of power had been raised. The cases were classified under 
six headings according to whether they constituted a problem in the 
nature of the corporation, the regulation of public utilities, the main- 
tenance of competition, the regulation of price or production, the 
modification of contracts or the entrance of the government into bus- 
iness enterprise. 

The second step was the establishment of the schools of economic 
thought. In this area not only were the standard works in the history 
of economic thought relied upon but independent criteria established. 
In order to classify a group of economists as members of a separate 
school of economic thought agreement was sought in the following 
areas: the nature of and the relationship between man and society 
and the nature of value. 

The third step constituted the most important part of the study. 
Here the opinions of the justices were discussed with the object of 
abstracting the tenets of an economic philosophy which was then com- 
pared with a statement of one or more economists whose views it 
most closely reflected. 

The fourth step was to summarize and draw the conclusions which 
the evidence seemed to warrant. 
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The findings indicate that from 1930 to 1933 the justices viewed 
the role of government in a light similar to that of the classical, neo- 
classical and Austrian, and institutiona! and Keynesian schools. Dur- 
ing the years from 1934 to 1936 they shifted slightly toward the clas- 
sical point of view and during the years from 1937 to 1940 they shifted 
significantly to the Keynesian and institutional conception of the role 
of government in the economy. 

There existed during this period three distinguishable groups on 
the Court. One composed of VanDevanter, McReynolds, Sutherland 
and Butler expressed an economic philosophy most consistently sim- 
ilar to that of the classical economists. A second group composed of 
Brandeis, Stone and Cardozo, with the addition during the latter part 
of the decade of Black, Reed, Frankfurter, Douglas, and Murphy, ex- 
pressed a philosophy most consistently similar to that of the institu- 
tional and Keynesian economists. The third group, Hughes and Roberts, 
constituted the balance of power on the Court. When these two justices 
changed their minds in 1937, the emphasis of the majority opinions 
shifted to a point of view most closely related to the economic philos- 
ophy of the Keynesians and institutionalists. 

This study has led to the conclusion that the Court’s opinions 
reflected an individualistic emphasis from 1930 until 1937, when the 
Court shifted to the interactionist economic conception of the insti- 
tutional and Keynesian schools. The imposition of an individualistic 
economic philosophy was consistent with the Court’s view that many 
of the legislative acts of the period were unconstitutional. 

The Court is likely to be a conservative influence. If conservation 
is the aim that may be desirable but the Court risks the very things 
which it hopes to conserve if it stubbornly attempts to impose an 
economic philosophy long after its usefulness has passed. 


WALTER LIPPMANN AND THE GOOD SOCIETY: 
A STUDY IN POLITICAL IDEAS 


(Publication No. 2104)* 
Huward Edward Dean, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


He would read American politics amiss who neglected the popular 
publicists and journalistic commentators. Few among them since the 
Progressive era have had the breadth of interest, the penetration, or 
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the influence of Walter Lippmann. In his several careers as Harvard 
student, assistant to George Santayana, Muckraker, Socialist city 
official, New Republic editor, assistant to the Secretary of War, ad- 
visor to Colonel House, New York World editor, nationally syndi- 
cated columnist of the New York Herald Tribune, and author of nearly 
twenty widely read volumes, his words have reached the minds of 
many. The foci of his thought have been the problems of American 

foreign policy, of public opinion and democracy, and the perplexed 
questions of the role of government in the economic order. This study 
is chiefly concerned with the latter and essays an exposition and a crit- 
ical analysis of Lippmann’s views. 

Ever the moralist, Lippman has been concerned less with the 
processes than with purposes of government. Although his thought 
shows changes of emphasis and mood it shows a lasting attachment to 
certain fundamental values. His emphasis upon the primacy of the in- 
dividual and his regard for liberty have underlain his rejection of 
political absolutism, his protests against compulsory morality, and 
his fear of concentrated political and economic power. In his earlier 
thought he set forth a pragmatic, naturalistic humanism, but came 
later to embrace a philosophia perennis he thought best manifested 
in the central religious tradition of the West. And as he came to base 
his morality upon self-evident truths, so he sought a natural law foun- 
dation for the good society in the laws of the industrial economy. The 
course of his thought reveals an early activist reforming spirit, the 
beginning after the First World War of a deep disillusionment with 
democracy and its phantom public, the growth in the boom years of a 
rather complacent doctrine of disinterestedness and withdrawal, and 
finally with the disaster of the depression years, a return to the Pro- 
gressive spirit with its call for reform. Lippmann’s thought has 
developed largely within the framework of ideas set forth by Theodore 
Roosevelt, Herbert Croly, Woodrow Wilson, and Louis D. Brandeis in 
the Progressive era. In his early thought he gloried in the promise 
of the trust movement and with Roosevelt wished to regulate the 
trusts in the public interest. But years later he came to believe with 
Wilson that the real need was not the regulation of monopoly, but the 
creation of a truly competitive society. Thus, instead of finding in 
Lippmann’s thought a steady shift from left to right, a sounder ob- 
servation would be that essentially he has remained a Progressive, 
fighting now for the New Nationalism of Roosevelt, now for the New 
Freedom of Wilson, sounding now the call of Croly’s progressive 
promise, and now Brandeis’ warning of the curse of bigness. 

Despite the values of Lippmann’s vigilance for basic liberties 
and his warnings against the concentration of political and economic 
power in collectivism, his later attempts to restate 19th century 
liberalism led him into serious confusions. Thus he cast his argu- 
ment in such extreme terms that he preached a return to a free-market 
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system which had yet deliberately to be created; castigated collect- 
ivism and economic planning, though he called for some kinds of 
collectivism and planning; demanded adherence to the litigious and 
judicial techniques of the liberal state, while he advocated adminis- 
trative agencies as remedies for the limitations of such techniques 
of control; protested judicial obstruction of the popular will, while 
he cried out against legislative dictatorship; protested the evils of 
an anomic society, while he urged the competitive principle; and 
scorned the activities of pressure politics, while he demanded the 
maintenance of a healthy plurality of free associations in the mod- 
ern state. 


PUBLIC EMPLOYEE UNIONISM IN DOWNSTATE 
ILLINOS MUNICIPALITIES 


(Publication No. 2219)* 


John Hobart Millett, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


The, purpose of this study is to determine the interests expressed 
in the activities of public employee unions in downstate Illinois munic- 
ipalities over 10,000 population; to analyze the nature of these inter- 
ests and the methods by which they are expressed; and to consider 
the problems which they raise. 

Questionnaires returned from fifty-one of the fifty-eight Dlinois 
| municipalities in this category showed twenty-nine with unions of 
' general employees. Of these, twenty-six reported groups affiliated 
with the AFL; one, a CIO group; and two, independent organizations. 
Thirty-four reported AFL affiliated fire fighter locals. 

The largest nationwide public employee union with locals in 
Illinois is the American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees, AFL. It emphasizes improved employment conditions, 
is moderate in the tone of its statements and demands, and advocates 
‘mild New Deal policies. Breaking from the AFSCME in 1937 was the 
| United Public Workers of American, ‘a militant, aggressive, left-wing 
Li group. Affiliating with the CIO upon its formation, it was ousted in 
| 1950 for having allegedly Communist leadership. 
| The oldest nationwide union of municipal employees is the Inter- 
1 national Association of Fire Fighters, AFL. Originally militant and 
ii radical, it has become moderate and conservative, with little interest 
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in anything but employment conditions. IAFF locals in Illinois have 
formed a statewide organization. Competing, but drawing primarily 
volunteer firemen, is the independent Illinois Firemen’s Association. . 
Police have affiliated with the AFSCME in four cities, while most 

are members of the independent Policemen’s Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Association of Illinois. The Illinois Policemen’s Association 
is a weaker competing group. 

Local activities were studied through records and files of the 
AFSCME and interviews. Of eleven general employee locals analyzed, 
all but one expressed an interest in higher wages. Several showed 
an interest in job security. Seniority and regularized personnel 
procedures ranked high in employee desires. 

Police and firemen showed more interest in job security and re- 
tirement pay than did general employees. Statewide associations 
proved effective means for firemen and police to lobby at the state 
capitol and to attain state legislation on hours, wages, civil service 
and retirement systems. 

Evidence showed that unions probably were a factor in gaining 
. partial fulfillment of expressed interests. Union effectiveness was 
lessened by small membership possibilities, lack of job security, and 

jurisdictional disputes, particularly among AFL unions. 
| Collective bargaining, interpreted as a process of communication 
between employee representatives and city officials, was attempted 
in varying forms in all instances. Results of bargaining appeared in 
appropriation and personnel ordinances and in written agreements. 
Little interest was shown in union security. Strikes occurred in two 
cities and strike threats in several. 

Few legal cases have arisen concerning union activities. These 
few cases have ruled public employee unions do not violate any fed- 
eral or state constitutional provisions, but also that municipalities 
have power to ban them. Written agreements have been found il- 
legal and also unconstitutional, as have certain of the types of clauses 
found in agreements. Strikes are outlawed. 

Evidence indicates that the employee interest may be strong 
enough that legal measures cannot prevent its expression. The re- 
sulting conflict between employee and employer interest can be best 
resolved through healthy conditions of respect and communication 
between the two interests. 
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MANAGEMENT PLANNING IN THE 
NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


(Publication No. 2121)* 


Edward Gabriel Misey, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


In the growing complexity of public administration in the national 
government, a concern for increased economy and efficiency has 
found concrete expression in the creation of management planning 
units within various federal agencies. These units have as their 
function the continuous study of organization and methods and the 
preparation of recommendations to an administrator for appropriate 
improvements. The analysts in these units are natural consultants 
of an administrator to assist him on problems of organization and 
methods. 

The phenomenon of management planning units in the national 
administration is not novel. Units of this nature have evolved in 
part by conscious design and in part by the force of circumstances 
into an elaborate but disconnected machinery to assist an admin- 
istrator in the performance of his duties. Suprisingly little has been 
known about their inner and outer workings since they have remained 
practically untouched in the literature of public administration. 

This study undertakes a description and analysis of representative 
management planning units in the national administration. Thirty- 
three diverse units have been examined as to their duties, organization, 
internal administration, relationships, and personnel. 

The period from 1939 to 1949 was noteworthy in the development 
of the management planning function and management improvement 
generally in the national administration. During this period admin- 
istrators learned to identify the management planning function as a 
segment of their total administrative responsibility. Management 
planning units likewise became recognized as instrumentalities for 
the study and control of organization and methods on a continuing 
basis. The highlights in this development were principally: the es- 
tablishment of the Executive Office of the President, the creation of 
the Division of Administrative Management in the Bureau of Budget, 
the impact of World War II on administrative practices, the influx 
into government service of consultants for private management engi- 
neering firms, the studies and recommendations of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, and the 
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rapid growth of management planning units in the federal agencies. 

In terms of organization, management planning units in the na- 
tional administration exhibited considerable diversity. The arrange- 
ment of the management planning function in an agency centered about 
the following considerations: (1) the location of the management 
planning unit in the agency, (2) the level of operation of the manage- 
ment planning unit in the hierarchy, (3) the program content of the 
agency in which the management planning unit was located, and (4) 
the internal organization of the management planning unit. 

The relationships of management planning units to an admin- 
istrator, to other staff units in an agency, and to those officials in 
charge of operations were important. The relationships of a manage- 
ment planning unit to an administrator and officials in charge of op- 
erations had to be advisory and consultative. Similarly, the unit’s 
relationships to other staff units in an agency like personnel, budget- 
ing, statistics, and program planning had to be those of frequent con- 
sultation and interchange of information since many of their activities 
were interrelated. The relationships of a central departmental man- 
agement planning staff to comparable management planning staffs in 
the bureaus of an agency were those of leadership and guidance. 

The quality of personnel was decisive in the success of any 
management planning unit. Analysts were selected because of their 
training and experience in organizations and methods analyses. They 
had to be well versed in the principles of public administration and 
had to combine an aptitude for negotiation with keen analytical ability. 
In some situations it was desirable to obtain the services of part 
time or temporary consultants chosen from private management 
engineering firms or other public agencies to assist the permanent 
management planning staff in special studies. | 

The final and conclusive arrangement for a management plan- 
ning unit in the national administration can scarcely be foreseen. 

In view of the changing and tenuous nature of the management plan- 
ning function, expecially so in terms of its organization and relation- 
ships, no uniform pattern of development is feasible. An experi- 
mental and diversified approach fortified by empirical adjustments 
appears best suited to the nature of the problem. Under present 
conditions a period of experimentation and modification is both in- 
evitable and desirable. 
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JEFFERSONIAN JOURNALISM: NEWSPAPER PROPAGANDA 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC-REPUBLICAN PARTY, 1789-1801 


(Publication No. 2132)* 


Donald Henderson Stewart, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 








Jefferson’s election in 1800 has long been considered a turning- 
point in American history. More than that, it was an astonishing 
fact in itself, for it represented an amazingly quick overthrow of a 
group seemingly made secure by its establishment of the new na- 
tional government, 

The explanation for this revolution cannot rest solely on Jeffer- 
son’s activities as a political organizer. His triumph was the re- 
sult of a movement so deep and widespread as to merit denomination 
as a groundswell, and a feature of this movement was the almost 
spontaneous activity of a considerable portion of the popular press 
of the period. | 

Newspapers were an essential part of the life of the 1790’s. 
Despite infinitely smaller circulation and a rather commonplace 
appearance, their significance was possibly greater than that of their 
descendants today. Admirers of Jefferson came to use them as a 
more popular form of pamphleteering which would convert his ideas 
into a popular program insuring his election. Consistently outhum- 
bered — although not so overwhelmingly as we have been led to be- 
lieve — Democratic — Republican editors conducted an incessant 
and varied attack on all things Federalist. Not always consistent, 
frequently opportunistic, this attack was so continuous and wide- 
spread that it may be said to follow in broad outline a rather de- 
finite pattern. 

_  Extravagance in public expenditures, encouragement of (and 
participation in) wild speculation, class legislation of the most bla- 
tant sort, and carelessness and corruption in high places — these 
were part of the indictment leveled in newspaper columns at the 
Washington and Adams administrations. Even more roundly de- 
nounced was a foreign policy branded as Anglophile, if not English- 
controlled. French hostility, Jeffersonian gazettes insisted, was 
directly traceable to a Judas-like neutrality program in France’s 
hour of need and to Jay’s execrable treaty with England. French atro- 
cities were either denied or the public was called upon to withhold 
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judgment. If the evidence could not be successfuly contradicted, 
Gallic actions were justified in the light of America’s own conduct; 
in any event they were immeasurably less reprehensible than those 
of England. Federalist tales of French “plots” against the United 
States were challenged, discredited and ridiculed. | 

Various classes and sections were told by these writers that _ 
administration policies were inimical to their interests; frequently 
these press arguments were tailored for the consumption of the 
group or area concerned. “Monarchists,” “aristocrats,” and “Tories” 
were names used endlessly in an effort to bring odium upon Federal- 
ist supporters. Philosophical discussions emphasized faith in the 
common man, his inherent right to examine and criticize the servants 
he had chosen for public office, the dangers of a highly centralized 
government, benefits of the agrarian way of life, and the need to 
educate posterity and to remain constantly alert for the preservation 
of democratic ideals. 

A smear campaign, assiduously conducted, made many Federal- 
ists loath to accept public office and happy to leave it. Accusations 
of trickery and fraud helped explain Democratic-Republican defeats, 
and bandwagon optimism and celebrations were designed to influence 
the wavering voter. 

Sarcasm, invective, logic, emotion, ridicule — all were employed 
by these Jeffersonian partisan publishers. For all the limitations of 
their medium of expression, they publicized and dramatized dissen- 
sions within Federalist ranks, shortcomings of the administration 
program, and the virtues of Democratic-Republican leaders and 
measures. No one can state authoritatively the exact weight of each 
of the various factors which produced the “Jeffersonian Revolution,” 
but these journals were constantly active and driving vigorously to- 
ward the objective which was realized in 1800. Almost certainly with- 
out their contribution the political future of Jefferson (and possibly of 
the nation as well) would have been decidedly different. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF HOMOGENEITY IN THE 
INTERPRETATION AND SCALING OF TEST RESULTS 


(Publication No. 2214)* 


Robert Glenn Demaree, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


Homogeneity corresponds roughly to what others have called 
reproducibility, internal consistency, coherence, and function reli- 
ability. Its converse has been termed irrelevance and higgledy- 
piggledyness. 

Broadly speaking, the meaning of homogeneity as applied to 
tests is the same as the definition of the term in Webster’s diction- 
ary; namely, the property of being composed of similar parts or 
elements. In a test where the items are the elements, similarity 
can unfortunately refer to content or difficulty or both. In this 
_ paper, however, homogeneity will, unless otherwise specified, re- 
fer to the content of the test. 

The purposes of the present study are as follows: 

1. To review concepts and measures of homogeneity and con- 
cordantly to outline improved procedures and criteria for evaluat- 
ing homogeneity, as follows: 

a. To investigate proposed measures of homogeneity. 
b. To consider the advantages of test homogeneity, with 
emphasis upon its implications for absolute scaling. 
c. To consider factor analysis as a criterion of homogeneity 
with particular reference to 
(1) The use of tetrachoric coefficient, 
(2) The use of a modified Phi coefficient (as proposed 
herein), 
(3) The role of guessed responses, and 
(4) Procedures for grouping items into relatively homo- 
geneous sets. 

2. To empirically investigate the homogeneity of selected items 
from a battery of achievement tests using procedures and techniques 
outlined herein. 

We have proposed a modified Phi coefficient as an index of the 
extent to which two items do not reveal errors of discrimination 
and as an index of the strength of relationship between the items. 

In investigating this proposed statistic, as a measure of homogeneity, 
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we have applied it to psychological ability tests and have factor an- 
alyzed the modified coefficient. We have then reviewed the results 
of the factor analysis in relationship to the concept of homogeneity. 
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The conclusions which can be drawn from the present investi- 
gation stem from theoretical considerations as well as from the 


empirical study. From theoretical considerations we can state the 


following: 


a. The goals of the programs of test construction and analy- 


Sis proposed by Ferguson, Guttman and Loevinger can be 


harmoniously expressed in factorial terms. 


b. The modified Phi coefficient proposed by Johnson and 
Loevinger and expanded upon in this study, has clear-cut 
advantages over other commonly used measures of the ex- 
tent to which two dichotomously-scored items consistently 


discriminate between persons. 


c. Homogeneous tests have desirable characteristics in 
reference to the consistency with which scores on such tests 


can be scaled and interpreted. 


On the basis of the empirical study, the following conclusions 


can be drawn: 


d. The factorization of inter-item modified Phi coefficients 
gives results which are meaningfully and consistently inter- 
preted in the case of items not involving guessed responses. 
e. Further study needs to be made of methods for analyzing 


multiple-choice items in which guessed responses play a 


part. 


NONDIRECTIVE GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY: AN ANALYSIS 


OF THE BEHAVIOR OF MEMBERS AS THERAPISTS 


(Publication No. 2109)* 


Leon Gorlow, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


An investigation of nondirective group psychotherapy was un- 
dertaken to describe the behavior of members as therapists. It 
was concerned with group members who are discovered assuming 
roles of therapists in the course of the experience. Specifically, 


three major hypotheses were offered: I. Member-therapist behav- 
ior in nondirective group psychotherapy reflects a predictable 


process; II. The quantity and quality of member-therapist 
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behavior are predictable; III. Certain dynamics characterize the 
phenomenon. 

In general, the procedure involved selecting subjects for non- 
directive group therapy, providing them with the therapeutic exper- 
ience, and examining them before and after the experience with 
certain psychological tests. Subjects were drawn from the gradu- 
ate student body of Teachers College, Columbia University. An in- 
take interview was used to insure genuine motivation. 

Seventeen individuals were selected and organized into three 
groups for psychotherapy. Psychological tests were administered 
to achieve measurements of individuals in the variables of initial 
personal adjustment, anxiety, hostility and gain from psychotherapy: 
the Rorschach; an Incomplete Sentences Test; a Self-Rating Check- 
list. A methodology possessing acceptable reliability was developed 
for the quantification of protocols. Group leader judgments on the 
initial personal adjustment of members and their gain from the 
psychotherapy experience proved to be of validity when the judg- 
ments were related to independent psychological test criteria. 

The results and conclusions of the investigation, offered ina 
tentative way, follow: 

I. a. There is confirmed a significant difference in the pat- 
tern of member-therapist behavior between the first and 
second halves of nondirective group psychotherapy sessions. 
Member-therapist behavior of a distinctly positive kind 
(accepting, permissive) increased in the second half of 
therapy while behavior of a negative variety (evaluative, 
critical) decreased. 

b. The process of nondirective group psychotherapy ap- 
pears to be characterized by the evolving of member-ther- 
apist patterns reflecting an increase in nondirective mem- 
ber behavior and a decrease in 1) interpretive, evaluative 
behavior and 2) interest in case material, per se. 

c. While no significant relationships were observed be- 
tween the quantity of therapist behavior and several vari- 
ables, a significant association was found between the qual- 
ity of therapist behavior practiced by group members and 
certain variables (initial personal adjustment, anxiety, 
hostility and gain from therapy). The initially better ad- 
justed, less anxious, less hostile group members and those 
who gained from therapy, behaved differently from the less 
well adjusted, more anxious, more hostile members and 
those who did not gain from therapy... 

Il. a. Since significant differences were obtained in the qual- 
ity of member-therapist behavior with respect to the per- 

sonality variables of initial personal adjustment, anxiety 
and hostility, the Rorschach which was used as a method 
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for deriving scores in the personality attributes, can be 
employed in a limited way to predict the quality of mem- 
ber behavior in nondirective group psychotherapy. 
b. With respect to the quantity of therapist behavior prac- 
ticed by members, it was confirmed that there is a signifi- 
cant relationship between this attribute and a measure of 
individual productivity derived from the Rorschach, viz., 
“R” (number of responses on the Rorschach administra- 
tion). The measure, “R,” is also significantly related to 
the quantity of total participation in the group experience. 
Ill. a. It is confirmed that the quality of a specific member- 
therapist’s behavior toward another group member is as- 
sociated with his personal feelings toward the member. 
Behavior directed toward a “liked” member is significantly 
different from behavior directed toward a “disliked” mem- 
ber. The former behavior is characterized by relatively 
more acceptance and permissiveness, and less evaluation 
and criticism. 
b. It is confirmed that the quality of member-therapist be- 
behavior differentiates the quality of client behavior. Ther- 
apist behavior of a positive variety induces exploration of 
the client problem while therapist behavior of a negative 
variety induces personality defense and constriction. 





STRUCTURAL AND FUNCTIONAL DETERMINANTS IN THE 
PERCEPTION OF HUMAN-LIKE BEHAVIOR 


(Publication No. 2113)* 


Dorothy Carol Krugman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The Problem 

This study tested the hypothesis that structural qualities of 
stimuli and personal orientations of perceivers interact in the per- 
ceptual process and in the formation of perceptual contents: that 
the influence of either structural or functional determinants on per- 
ception is a function of their relative strength in a specific situation. 
The experimental paradigm consisted of varying the strength of a 
Single functional and a single structural determinant and noting the 
effects of such simultaneous variation on perceptions. The struc- 
tural determinant chosen for manipulation was the patterns ofactions 
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of five animated geometric figures. The functional determinant 
manipulated was the subjects’ impressions of the kinds of “people” 
these figures were. Animated geometric figures were chosen as 

stimuli as a means of gaining insight into problems of the percep- 
tion of behavior. 










Procedure 

One group of 244 college students saw an Experimental motion- 
picture (Film E) in which a triangle assumed an outstanding role 
with relation to a diamond, star, rectangle and octagon. Subjects 
were classified into two Experimental sub-groups according to how 
confident they were that the triangle was outstanding in this film. 
Subjects then saw a Control film (Film C) in which the triangle re- 
mained in a non-outstanding role throughout, while the star gradu- 
ally assumed an outstanding role with reference to the other figures. 
A second group of 113 subjects saw only Film C. 

The perceptions of Film C. reported by subjects who had and 
had not seen the Experimental film were compared for their content, 
the speed with which percepts were established, and the level of dif- 
ferentiation of the percepts. Similar comparisons were made for 
subjects who had seen Film E, but varied in the confidence of their 
reports. The contents and level of differentiation of perceptions of 
these subjects, as reported for Film E, were also compared. 














Results 

Experimental subjects organized Film C more rapidly and with 
finer differentiations than did subjects who saw only Film C. They 
showed some delay, however, in recognizing the star as outstanding 
when compared to Control subjects. In general, the contents of per- 
ceptions of Film C did not differ for subjects who had and had not 
seen Film E. However, three-quarters of the subjects who had seen 
both films reported that the figures in the two films, actually identi- 
cal, were not the same. Such reports were more frequent among 
subjects who had been sure that the triangle was outstanding in 
Film E. The perceptions of Film E in which confidence was ex- 
pressed appeared qualitatively different from those in which little 
confidence was expressed. The qualitative differences appeared to 
be associated with the recognition of the figures in the two films 
as being the same or different. 


Conclusions 
The patterning of the findings gives support to the basic inter- 

action hypothesis but suggests that the effects of such interaction 

between structural and functional determinants may be expressed 

in different ways. There may be variation in the areas in which such 

interaction is influential as a function of the kinds of stimuli used 

and the kind and quality of perceiver orientations in operation. 
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The use of prototypes of human activity as stimuli in percep- 
tual studies may help to identify special factors which contribute 
to the formation of perceptions of people. The findings here sug- 
gest that the attributing of specific roles to stimulus figures is of 
Significance in further perceptions of such figures. A need for 
further study of the influence of role perceptions on the develop- 
ment of perceptions of behaving individuals exists. 

Attention to the ways in which stimuli are experienced and 
investigation of the personality organization of participating sub- 
jects may be a fruitful channel for further perceptual investi- 
gations. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF SELECTED PHYSICAL, 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS 
ASSOCIATED WITH MIGRAINE AND 
PSYCHOGENIC HEADACHE 


(Publication No. 2186)* 


Ray Margaret Lawrence, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1950 


The purpose in this investigation was to explore selected phys- 
ical, psychological, and sociological characteristics of individuals 
with migraine and psychogenic headache, and to aumpnee the two 
groups in these particulars. 

Twenty-five consecutive male and female onthe with chronic. 
migraine and twenty-five consecutive male and female patients 
with chronic psychogenic headache, accepted for treatment in the 
Headache Clinic of the Neuropsychiatric Division of Montefiore 
Hospital, were the subjects used in this study. 

A physical and neurological examination, an x-ray of the skull, 
an EEG, and a detailed investigation of the characteristics of the 
headache supplied the medical information. 

The Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale gave a meas- 
ure of intelligence and, through five clinical methods, a means of 
detecting emotional malfunctioning and organic brain disease. The 
Kuder Preference Record supplied an objective picture of vocational 
interests. The Rorschach Psychodiagnostic Test helped to deter- 
mine the personality characteristics and whether organic brain 
disease was present. The family background, relationships in 
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the parental home, in school and at work, and the present en- 
vironmental situation were investigated by means of a series of 
interviews. 

An intensive quantitative and qualitative analysis of the data 
was made. The critical ratio, the t- and F-tests and Chi-Square 
were used to evaluate differences between the groups. 

It was found that both groups of patients were in good health. 
No pathology was revealed by the neurological examination, the x- 
ray, or the EEG. ) 

Of a large number of headache characteristics, significant 
differences were found only in: mean age of onset, forewarning 
signs, location and incidence, intensity of pain, interference with 
work or social life, and family history of headache and related ai!- 
ments. 

Both groups showed no significant differences on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale in: achieving better than average intelligence, 
showing the higher than normal Mean and Vocabulary Scatter said 
to be indicative of emotional malfunctioning, evidencing no signs 
of mental deterioration, and having normal Verbal-Performance 
Ratios. The test patterns of two patients in each group approached 
the clinical picture of organic brain disease, those of three mi- 
graine patients, that of neurosis. 

Both groups were similar in the number of vocational interests 
scoring above the 75th and below the 25th percentiles. The major- 
ity of patients scored high on the Social Service Test. Most of the 
employed patients did not like their present jobs and did not achieve 
high scores on interests closely related to their work. 

The Rorschach Test did not indicate the presence of organic 
brain disease. There was a significant difference in mean “Disa- 
bility Rating” with the Psychogenic Group’s rating almost equal to 
that of a group of diagnosed psychoneurotic patients. 

The majority of patients showed signs of neurotic disturbance 
when their mean “Instability Rating” was compared with that of a 
group of clinically healthy individuals. The Migraine Group showed 
significantly more signs of good adjustment than the Psychogenic 
Group. Both groups overemphasized W, the Psychogenic Group 
Significantly more so than the Migraine Group. Both showed a high 
level of aspiration without the capacity to support it, a great deal 
of conflict, emotional immaturity, inability to relate to people, con- 
striction, fear of authority, and sexual maladjustment. 

Both groups were alike in: foreign birthof parents, occupations of 
fathers, parental incomes, native birth for patients, religion, age at 
marriage and marital status, occupations of husbands, income level, 
education, disturbed early childhood emotional relationships, difficul- 
ties in school and work adjustment and relationships with people, and 
disturbed present family relationships. Overt behavior patterns dif- 
fered significantly in some areas. 
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AIRCRAFT PILOT PERFORMANCE AS A FUNCTION OF THE 
EXTENT AND MAGNIFICATION OF THE VISIBLE HORIZON 


(Publication No. 2223)* 


Stanley Nelson Roscoe, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


Eleven pilots flew a standard instrument flight pattern with a 
Cessna T-50 airplane in nine experimental conditions, using a pic- 
torial aircraft attitude display (a “paeroscope”), and in two control 
conditions. The nine experimental conditions sampled two vari- 
ables in the design of pictorial attitude displays: the size of the 
display (screen size) and the magnification of the image (the width 
of the horizontal and vertical outside angles included in an image 
of a given size). In the first control condition, the pilots flew with 
unrestricted contact visibility, and in the second, with no outside 
visibility or cockpit attitude display. A technique was presented 
for evaluating pilot performance in standard instrument flight tasks. 
The results of the experiment, as evaluated by this technique, were 
as follows: | 

1. Pilot performance improved with increases in the size of 
the attitude display; equal increments in screen size resulted in 
diminishing increments in periormance, within the limits tested. 

2. Pilot performance improved with increases in the outside 
angles included in a paeroscopic image of a given size; equal in- 
crements in horizontal and vertical outside visibility resulted in 
increasing increments in performance, within the limits tested. 

3. Pilot performance in the nine experimental conditions 
showed no significant interaction between screen size and image 
magnification. 

4. Pilot performance with an eight-inch square attitude dis- 
play, the largest tested, was not significantly different from that 
achieved with contact visibility. 

». Pilot performance with a two-inch square attitude display, 
the smallest tested, was significantly worse than performance with 
contact visibility but significantly better than performance with no 
cockpit attitude display or outside visibility. 

The following hypotheses were suggested by the experimental 
findings: 

1. Within the range of screen sizes tested, pilot performance 
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in standard instrument flight tasks bears a linear relationship to 
the reciprocal of the horizontal, or vertical, dimension of a square 
paeroscope screen. 

2. Within the range of magnifications tested, pilot performance 
in standard instrument flight tasks bears a linear relationship to 
the square of the angle of outside visibility included in a paeroscopic 
image of a given size. 

It was concluded that pictorial aircraft attitude displays show 
promise of wide operational applications for aviation in the future. 


THE CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST IN THE JUVENILE COURTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—AN ANALYTICAL AND 
COMPARATIVE INVESTIGATION 


(Publication No. 2203)* 


Stanley B. Zuckerman, Ph. D. 
New York University, 1950 


Prompted by the magnitude and urgency of the problems of 
juvenile delinquency and the often interrelated personality disor- 
ders, a study of the large-city juvenile courts and their attached 
psychiatric clinics which society provides as correctives was un- 
dertaken. Besides two questionnaires — one on juvenile courts 
and another on their clinical services, source materials included 
field trip data and participant-observations based on clinical work 
with young delinquents in New York City. 

Replies to questionnaires were obtained from approximately 
three-quarters of the sample and represented court services for 
youth in seventy-six urban centers with a total population exceed- 
ing 43,000,000. Fuller statistical information on juvenile courts 
and data on affiliated clinics reflect a smaller sample. Field vis- 
its were confined to units on the eastern seaboard. 

The findings show juvenile courts to be firmly established in- 
stitutions for socialized aid to young delinquents. As yet, however, 
efforts to assist these troubled children by clinical means are rel- 
atively limited. The juvenile court psychiatric clinics and, to some 
extent, the cooperating community guidance and menatl hygiene 
centers operate within a rather narrow range — with emphasis on 
diagnosis and consultation. As a result, for the year 1947, barely 
two in one hundred youngsters before the children’s courts received 
regular psychotherapy. Two-fold diagnostic studies by psychia- 
trists and psychologists were sparse, available to but one-seventh 
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of the youngsters involved in delinquency petitions. While either 
psychiatric interviews or psychological testing were provided for 
a like number, there is no significant tendency towards adoption of 
a “Conference Board” approach in which specialists in law, medi- 
cine, psychology and sociology collaborate on the disposition of each 
delinquent. Similarly, scientific before-disposition screening pro- 
cedures for selecting those youngsters who, from a clinician’s 
viewpoint, might need more intensive study and treatment have not 
been adopted. 

Whatever clinical consultations are provided usually find ex- 
pression in a report submitted which is advisory to the juvenile 
court. Implementation of clinical suggestions is not mandatory, 
and even when the judge and probation workers concur completely, 
they are often severely handicapped in carrying out recommenda- 
tions by the shortage of such vital community resources as place- 
ment facilities, good foster homes, and mental health services. 

If our society is really intent on doing effective work in curb- 
ing delinquency and in promoting mental health, certain steps 
should be followed. The interacting conscious and unconscious 
causative influences of an individual and social nature demand rec- 
ognition so that sources of tension may be reduced. Efforts should 
be directed at prevention — through the removal of etiological fac- 
tors — rather than at later correction. Court clinics can contribute 
by providing aid with problems arising in the interpersonal sphere. 
To function most fruitfully, though, large numbers of additional per- 
sonnel are needed to permit a thoroughgoing treatment orientation. 
Services could then be extended beyond those afforded already de- 
linquent children and to allow an approach to individual problems 
through the family. Closer collaboration among team members and 
with interested agency representatives would occur and the clinic 
would become more active in training, research and public relations. 
In the process, the clinical psychologist could function at a higher 
level of professional skill — providing the meaningful emotional re- 
lationship essential to the re-education of delinquent children and to 
the elimination of personality disorders. 

Signs of progress detected among agencies studied suggest that 
with planning and aggressive public education, improvements in 
these vital youth and community services need not be too remote. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE SIMILARITIES IN 
PERSONALITY STRUCTURE OF IDIOPATHIC EPILEPTICS, 
HYSTERICAL CONVULSIVES, AND NEUROLOGICAL PATIENTS 


(Publication No. 2182)* 


George David Goldman, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1950 


This study is an investigation of the similarities in personality 
structure of three groups of patients, 26 idiopathic epileptics, 26 
hysterical convulsives and 26 neurological patients. Their person- 
alities are reflected in their test performance on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue, Rorschach and Szondi Tests. The hypothesis being tested 
is that the two patient groups with the same symptom, seizures, are 
more alike, in terms of personality structure than any other com- 
bination of the groups. 

The subjects are white male patients between the ages of 18 
and 45, veterans of World War II, hospitalized at the Bronx Veter- 
ans Administration Hospital. All patients in the idiopathic epilep- 
tic group have Grand Mal seizures. All in the second group have 
hysterical seizures, while patients in the neurological group do not 
have seizures. Subjects in the neurological group all have a non- 
traumatic type of cortical brain damage; none were either psychotic 
or aphasic. 

The groups are equated for age and education and an attempt 
was made to equate them for pre-morbid intelligence. 

The findings in respect to the idiopathic epileptic group are as 
follows: 

1. No decrease in intellectual level is apparent, however, at- 
tention and concentration difficulties are present. 

2. Although no specific epileptic personality can be differen- 
tiated the following specific traits are found to be present in certain 
of the epileptic patients: narcissism, constriction, perseveration, 
insecurity, hostility turned inward, depression, a disturbance in the 
sexual sphere, difficulty in controlling affect and greater than nor- 
mal drive for achievement. 

The findings in respect to the hysterical convulsive group are 
as follows: 

1. No decrease in intellectual level is apparent, although once 
again, attention and concentration difficulties are present. 
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2. Although no specific group personality pattern can be differ- 
entiated for the hysterical convulsives, the following specific traits 
are found to be present in certain of these patients: a more stereo- 
typed thinking, constriction, non-conformity in behavior, insecurity, 
hostility, immature emotionality, depression, a disturbance in the 
sexual sphere, and a difficulty in controlling affect. 

The findings in respect to the neurological patient group are as 
follows: 

1. A decrease in intellectual level is apparent. There is a low- 
ering of verbal concept formation, and visual organizational abilities 
as well as attention and concentration difficulties. 

2. As in the two previous groups, no personality pattern can be 
differentiated for the neurological patients, however, the following 
specific traits apply to a much greater proportion of the group: 
constriction of personality, lowered productivity, slow fearful ap- 
proach to the test, mental confusion, temporary disorganization 
and perseveration. The group is immature and a neurotic involve- 
ment is suggested. 


Conclusions 

1. With respect to performance on the Wechsler-Bellevue In- 
telligence Scale and the Rorschach Psychodiagnostic examination, 
the two groups of patients with seizures were more alike in terms 
of personality structure than any other combination of these groups. 

2. With respect to performance on the Szondi test, the three 
groups could not be differentiated. 

3. No separate and distinct personality structures could be es- 
tablished for the epileptic, hysterical convulsive and neurological 
patient groups. Certain personality characteristics did, however, 
differentiate these groups from each other and from the statistically 
conceived ‘ normal” population. 

The research supports the trend away from patterning in per- 
sonality structure for nosological groups andemphasizes the unique- 
ness of the personality of the individual. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE TYPE AND DIRECTION OF 
AGGRESSION AND SOURCES OF FRUSTRATION AS 
SHOWN BY THE RESULTS OF THE ROZENZWEIG 
PICTURE-FRUSTRATION STUDY, RORSCHACH FINDINGS, 
AND CASE HISTORY FOR A GROUP OF ANXIETY NEUROTIC 
AND A GROUP OF PARANOID SCHIZOPHRENIC PATIENTS 


(Publication No. 2199)* 


Emanuel Starer, Ph. D. 
New York University, 1950 















Statement of Problem 

The purpose of this investigation is to determine whether re- 
liable differences exist in the type and direction of aggression and 
the sources of frustration as shown by the results of the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Study, Rorschach findings, and case history 
material for a group of anxiety neurotic patients and a group of 
paranoid schizophrenic patients. 

Aspects of the main problem which are investigated include the 
following: 

1. A comparison of the responses on the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Study of the anxiety neurotic group and the paranoid 
schizophrenic group with those of normal persons. 

2. A comparison between the findings of Wechsler on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale for the neurotic and schizo- 
phrenic clinical groups and the results obtained in this investigation. 

3. A determination of whether reliable differences exist in the 
Rorschach scoring categories for the anxiety neurotic and paranoid 
schizophrenic groups. 

4. A qualitative comparison of the frustrations experienced by 
the anxiety neurotic and the paranoid schizophrenic groups as de- 
termined by psychiatric case histories. 
































The Population 

Seventy-two patients, thirty-six anxiety neurotic and thirty-six 
paranoid schizophrenic subjects, diagnosed by Veterans Administra- 
tion psychiatrists, constituted the research population. No patient 
was included who had any detectable organic involvement which 
could in any way influence the results. Further, only patients on 
whom a Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study record, a Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence report, a Rorschach protocol, and a psychiatric 
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case history could be ontained, were selected. Finally, only male 
veterans of World War II, between the ages of 20-40 years, and 
capable of reading and writing English were considered. The anx- 
iety neurotic and paranoid schizophrenic groups were then equated 
for age, educational achievement, IQ as obtained by the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale, and type of occupation. 


Main Conclusions 

An examination of the Picture-Frustration Study results 
showed that the direction of responses in the extrapunitive direction 
tended to be statistically significant at the one per cent level for a 
group of 36 paranoid schizophrenics when compared to a group of 
36 anxiety neurotic patients. This tended to substantiate Rosen- 
zweig’s theoretical formulation concerning the nature of the re- 
sponses to be expected in the paranoid category. Secondly, the 
anxiety neurotic group produced a greater percentage of responses 
in the need-persistence response category, statistically significant 
at the 1.3 per cent level, when compared to the responses of the 
paranoid schizophrenic group. Finally, the Group Conformity Rat- 
ing was the most discriminating measure in differentiating between 
the two groups, being significant at the one per cent level. 

An analysis of the test characteristics on the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Test showed a lack of any clear cut psychometric pattern which 
can be labeled as anxiety neurotic or paranoid schizophrenic, as 
determined in this investigation. 

An examination of the Rorschach findings showed that only one 
factor, the F plus per cent, showed some differentiation between the 
anxiety neurotic and paranoid schizophrenic groups. This was sig- 
nificant at approximately the 3 per cent level of confidence. 

From the case history findings it was determined that the con- 
ditions conducive to frustration in the anxiety neurotic and paranoid 
schizophrenic groups did not differ from each other markedly in 
quality. Possibly the intensity of the frustration was greater in the 
schizophrenic group, thus leading to an eventual break with reality. 

The results of the present investigation suggest the use of the 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study as an experimental technique 
in the further testing of Rosenzweig’s frustration theory with re- 
spect to other clinical categories such as the hysterical group, the 
obsessive-compulsive group, and the hebephrenic type of schizo- 
phrenia, and noting whether other formulations can be verified. 
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A STUDY IN THE DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS OF 
IDIOPATHIC AND SYMPTOMATIC EPILEPSY 
THROUGH PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


(Publication No. 2201)* 


Ivan Wentworth-Rohr, Ph. D. 
New York University, 1950 


This is a study of the test performance of two groups of insti- 
tutionalized, adult epileptics, fourteen symptomatics and thirty-one 
idiopathics, on the Wechsler-Bellevue, Rorschach and Thematic 
Apperception Tests. The problem is to determine the character 
structure of each group and then to compare their character struc- 
tures to the end of differential diagnosis. 

The subjects were of both sexes, equally distributed within 
each group; their ages ranged from 18 to 52, mean of 32.60; I.Q.’s 
ranged from 75 to 110, mean of 87.29 for the symptomatics and 
96.03 for the idiopathics. All had been institutionalized for at least 
one year; the range of duration was one to 23 years, mean of 21.28. 
Duration of the disease was from 4 to 51 years, mean of 21.28. 
They exhibited either grand mal, petit mal or both types of seizures. 
Educational level was from one year of elementary school to one 
year of college, mean of 8.18. There were no reliable differences 
between the means of the two groups concerning duration of disease 
and institutionalization, age, and educational level. For these char- 
acteristics, the two groups were equated. Patients manifesting any 
mental or physical disorder other than epilepsy were excluded from 
the study. All but one subject was receiving medication for control 
of the seizures at the time of the examinations. No subject was 
included in the study who had had a seizure during a period ofthree 
days before or after the day of the examinations. 

The test scores of the Full Scale Verbal and Performance sub- 
scales and the eleven subtests of the Wechsler for each group were 
compared to determine significant differences in test performance. 
When any scale or subtest reliably differentiated between the two 
groups, the total population was redivided into groups on the basis 
of the observed variables. These variables are age, sex, type of 
seizure, kind of medication, duration of disease and institutionali- 
zation. These subgroups were then examined to determine whether 
the variables on the diagnosis contributed to the differentiating 
function of the subtest. 
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It was found that the Full Scale and Comprehension subtest re- 
liably differentiated between the idiopathic and symptomatic groups. 
The two sub-scales and Similarities and Picture Completion sub- 
tests tended to discriminate between them also. However, there 
was no pattern of scores characteristic of this or other nosological 
groups and it was concluded that the only real difference between 
the two groups was in level of intelligence: the idiopathic group 
being about average and the symptomatic about dull-normal. 

The Rorschach data were treated quantitatively and qualita- 
tively. The former method revealed no differences between the two 
groups in the usual Rorschach scoring categories with the exception 
of whole responses; the I group produced a greater number. The 
total population was found to be constrictive and apprehensive. 
Qualitative analysis revealed constriction, obsessiveness and anx- 
iety to be characteristic of both groups. The Rorschach did not 
reliably differentiate between the two groups. 

The Thematic Apperception Test stories were analyzed ac- 
cording to four main areas of ideational content: feelings, outcome 
of the stories, interpersonal relationships with seven figures and 
the general movement of relatedness regardless of the figures in- 
volved. Depression and hostility were the predominant feelings; 
outcomes were equally favorable or unfavorable and indeterminate 
combined; ambivalent relationships involving the mother and 
Spouse were the most common; and ambivalence in general related- 
ness toward all figures in the environment was predominant. 

Since the character traits found in the present population are 
also found in other nosological groups, they cannot be used as a 
basis for differential diagnosis of epilepsy or between symptomatic 
and idiopathic types. 
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SYMBOLS IN THE SERVICE: A STUDY OF SYMBOLIC 
FUNCTIONS OF LITURGY IN AMERICAN LUTHERANISM 


(Publication No. 2106)* 


Harold Aberly Dunkelberger, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Liturgy furnishes an important area for the observation of the 
function of some types of religious symbols. A specific liturgy, 
the Common Service of the Lutheran Church in America, is here 
studied for suggestions as to symbol operation in a central cultus 
ritual. While most studies of liturgical symbolism are chiefly 
concerned with structural problems, this investigation is concerned 
primarily with how the symbol works in its context. Symbol is 

here considered as a pointing agent possessing an intrinsic relation 
to its reference. Though it appears as a simple presentation, it 
actually represents condensed, ambiguous, often inexhaustible and 
complex objects and operations. 

The liturgical symbol participates in the power of what it sym- 
bolizes. It may do this because of the manner of its generation in 
the cult, or because of being an example of the “part-for-the-whole” 
tendency, or from condensing the subconscious drives of individual 
worshippers. This power of the symbol must be considered to- 
gether with its quality of necessary propriety. The liturgical sym- 
bol is such a necessary concomitant in the noetic, emotive, and op- 
erational situation, that where the symbol disappears the reality of 
worship is either disfigured or destroyed. Thus the symbol appears 
as living and dynamic. It is not static for it is in a process of 
evolvement varying with each cultus and individual. It helps to or- 
ganize a Weltanschauung for each. For worshippers, this involves 
contact with what they believe to be a Transcendent activity both 
revealing and concealing itself in the Service. 

The exploration of the Common Service for symbol function in- 
volves a consideration of its genesis and development as the pre- 
dominant liturgy of Lutherans in America. Its confessional, con- 
servative, integrative, and unifying functions appear prominently in 
this history. The Rule of Common Consent which guided the prepa- 
ration of this form operated on many occasions as a suggestive 
agent rather than as a specific indication. The Divine Word is the 
primary metempirical symbolic form which integrates this Liturgy. 
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It not only becomes the focal center of the Service, but also is a 
primary form toward which much of Lutheran liturgical symbolism 
points. The Real Presence of Christ has symbolic implications in 
this cultus which closely complement the concept of the Word. 
Exploration of the principal parts of this Liturgy further ex- 
emplifies the functions noted in the Service as a whole. The hymns, 
prayers and offerings, Scripture and sermon, and Sacrament of 
Communion are these primary components which function to pre- 
pare for a worship experience, to integrate the worshipping group, 
to instruct in the cultic faith, to produce participation in and loyalty 
to this faith, to promote realization of metempiric implications, and 
to instigate to appropriate action. These functions may be direct, 
arbitrary, and specific acts or they may be primarily indirect and 
compellingly appropriate, hence symbolic, operations. The met- 
empiric implicates are either God-toward-man directed, and are 
termed sacramental functions, or are man-toward-God directed 
and are termed sacrificial functions. Lutheran worship places 
chief weight on the former. These sacramental and sacrificial op- 
erations of liturgy suggest and imply the Transcendent and are of 
necessity highly symbolic with references that remain hypothetical. 
A few generalizations from this inductive study are suggested. 
First, primary sancta of a cultus, more often than not, function 
symbolically. Second, the shift of emphasis from the visual to the 
verbal in Protestantism has weakened the dynamic hold of most 
liturgical symbols upon the worshippers. Nevertheless, there have 
been efforts to compensate for this weakening by Lutheran Liturgy’s 
asserting the power of the Divine Word and by its presenting vivid 
word pictures in hymns, prayers, and sermons. Third, evaluation 
of the liturgical symbol cannot be complete in terms of its knowl- 
edge dispensing components. Besides conveying meanings, sym- 
bols basically organize and instigate to worship and action. Fourth, 
while the effort toward greater intelligibility must be given full 
place in considering worship symbols, this does not eliminate or 
exhaust the overplus factors from noumenal, emotive, and conative 
sources. | 
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THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH: A CONTEMPORARY 
VIEW WITH REFERENCE TO SOME RECENT 
DOCTRINES OF THE CHURCH 


(Publication No. 2122)* 


Shunji Forrest Nishi, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The situation as to the divided nature of the Church in its em- 
pirical manifestations poses the question of the nature of the unity 
of the Church in view of the eternal Christian affirmation, for ex- 
ample in the traditional Creeds, that the Church is One. 

This unity is rooted in the unity of Christ. The idea of the 
Church as the Body of Christ is not simply metaphorical but sug- 
gests an analogical understanding of the unity of the Church. The 
Church is fundamentally organismic, not merely organizational. 
This organismic view of the Church suggests a structural unity be- 
tween the invisible life (the life in Christ) and the visible life (the 
manifestations of the invisible in empirical form). 

The unity of the invisible and visible is not arbitrary nor ac- 
cidental but exists in a necessary, structural relationship. This 
relationship has been variously conceived as has the principle of 
unity in the empirical life of the Church. One position, represented 
most strongly by Roman Catholicism, suggests that empirical unity 
requires administrative and legal conformity to the Bishop of Rome. 
Another view, particularly shown in Eastern Orthodox theology, 
suggests that the internal unity of the life in Christ issues in cer- 
tain visible marks of unity so that external communion ipso facto 
witnesses to an essential unity of inner life. A freer, more flexible 
concept found in Protestantism says no essential relationship ex- 
ists between the visible and invisible. Thus, visible differences do 
not militate against an essential unity of invisible life. The view 
of Anglicanism, affected by the Latin tradition, asserts a structural 
relationship between the visible and invisible but sets down the vis- 
ible structural marks, as they have been pointed to by the Chicago- 
Lambeth Quadrilateral. | 

This entire relationship of visible and invisible also raises the 
issue of the relationship of unity and continuity in time for it is 
necessary to conceive of the visible continuity of the Church in 
terms of the same marks which identify the relationship of the vis- 
ible and the invisible. 
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Various concepts have been formulated and in some cases put 
into practice to demonstrate how the essential unity of the Church 
is (or can be) shown forth visibly. Such an attempt as movements 
toward federation manifests an inherent difficulty in that federated 
unity is not a real organismic unity. The attempt at legal uniform- 
ity and conformity suffers the defect of not being able to account 
for the membership in the Church of other groups which do not sub- 
mit to this conformity, yet which possess a Christian character so 
that we are left with the perplexing question whether there can be 
Christians outside the Church. The “branch” theory similarly fails 
to deal with the same question and also neglects the problem of the 
unity of the visible life in the communion of one branch with another. 

From a consideration of the nature of historical contingencies 
and the impossibility of bringing the essential and existential com- 
pletely together, it is necessary to affirm a unity of the Church 
which is at one and the same time both sacramental and eschatolog- 
ical. It is sacramental in that there is a structural and necessary: 
relationship between the eternal, inner life in Christ and the tem- 
poral, outward life in the historical institution. It is eschatological 
in that this sacramental relationship always has within it the dia- 
lectical tension between eternity and time, the absolute and the 
relative. 

While the unity of the Church is not fully evident in time and 
never will be in the historical process, there is nevertheless this 
sacramental-eschatological unity of the Church. Just as the Church 
possesses an eschatological holiness and apostolicity, so can it 
claim an eschatological unity, but this not apart from its sacramen- 


tal side. 


A LUTHERAN APPRAISAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


(Publication No. 2193)* 


Stanley L. Olsen, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1950 


Problem and Limits 

The problem was to determine whether, from a Lutheran point 
of view, the controlling concepts of William Clayton Bower’s phil- 
osophy of religious education are Christian, and to discover to what 
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extent his philosophy may commend itself to Lutherans as a 
Christian philosophy of religious education. 


Procedure ! 
An analysis was made of Dr. Bower’s views and of the Lutheran 
faith under four heads: 1) the nature of religion and of religious ex- 
perience, 2) the source and function of religious knowledge, 3) basic 
religious beliefs, and 4) the nature and function of religious educa- 
tion. Following this, a comparison of the two approaches was made, 
particularly as they relate to the rise and development of the Chris- 
tian movement, to the use of the Bible, to basic theological concepts, 
and to educational insights and procedures. Finally, an appraisal 
was made of Dr. Bower’s overall philosophy in terms of certain 
concepts that assume a controlling role in the Lutheran faith. 


Findings and Conclusions | 

While basic differences in the two approaches were found in 
the first three categories referred to above, in the area of educa- 
tional insights and procedures they could be seen to run parallel, 
leading to the conclusion that though Dr. Bower’s philosophy of re- 
ligion does not commend itself to Lutherans as being Christian, 
his educational views on the methodological side, in so far as they 
are not linked with his naturalistic theism, may and do. More spe- 
cifically, it was discovered that: 

1. Dr. Bower views religion (including the Christian religion) 
from the general standpoint of the sciences and works out from 
them to an overall philosophy of religion, whereas the Lutheran ap- 
proach assumes a vantage point within the Christian tradition and 
develops its theology on the basis of controlling concepts drawn 
from that tradition. 

2. Dr. Bower’s concern centers in the human side of religion, 
though with expressed theistic implications, whereas the Lutheran 
approach strongly emphasizes the divine side, without intentionally 
minimizing or ignoring the human aspects. 

3. Dr. Bower’s philosophy presupposes a naturalistic base and 
issues into a “natural” theology, sometimes described as theistic 
naturalism. The study showed that Lutheran theologians consistently 
reject any and all attempts to construct a “natural” theology as a 
proper vehicle of expression for the Christian faith and, of course, 
a naturalistic theism which rules out transcendency from the nature 
of God. This led to the conclusion that Dr. Bower’s theology does 
not move within the limits of Lutheran theology. 

4. In Dr. Bower’s views, the Bible is not integral to his con- 
cept of revelation as it most certainly is to the Lutheran concept. 

9. From a Lutheran point of view, the controlling concepts of 
Dr. Bower’s philosophy of religion are out of accord with the Chris- 
tian tradition, and would tendto be regarded as sub-Christian. 
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6. Many of Dr. Bower’s educational insights and procedures 
have found expression in the educational efforts of important Lu- 
theran educators and are now being integrated into programs of 
Christian education in some of the Lutheran bodies. Thus, Dr. 
Bower’s educational views, which Lutherans may accept and utilize, 
are not necessarily tied in with his religious views which Lutherans 
regard as inadequate. 


RECENT RESTATEMENTS OF THE DOCTRINES 
OF THE FALL AND ORIGINAL SIN 


(Publication No. 2131)* 


James C. Spalding, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This is a study of the doctrines of the fall and original sin in 
contemporary continental theology. It is divided into three parts. 
The first part is a history of the doctrines up to the first world 
war. Neither the Old nor the New Testament presents full state- 
ments of the ideas of the fall and original sin but the church doc- 
trines have been developed out of what is contained in the Bible. 
The presentation of these doctrines by the early church fathers 
follows no set standard. Augustine made the classic formulation 
during his fight with the Pelagians. During the middle ages the 
tendency was to mitigate the severity of the Augustinian concept of 
sin. The reformers took a more severe attitude which was sys- 
tematized in the period of orthodoxy following the reformation. 
During the enlightenment the doctrines were usually rejected or 
ignored. The idealistic philosophers in general gave an evolution- 
ary interpretation where the fall became a step forwardinthe prog- 
ress of the human race and original sin became a cultural lag. 
Schleiermacher made this a determining factor of nineteenth cen- 
tury theology. Kant and Schelling used this interpretation in their 
earlier writings, but later they took a more pessimistic attitude 
toward human nature and postulated a pretemporal fall. When the- 
ologians reacted against the tradition of Schleiermacher, they 
turned to this idea of a pretemporal fall. 

The second part of the dissertation presents the restatements 
of the doctrines by continental theologians since the first world 
war. The following theologians are discussed: Karl Heim, Karl 
Barth, Emil Brunner, and Paul Althaus, each of whom has spent 
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considerable time on this problem; Friedrich Gogarten, Eduard 
Thurneysen, Otto Piper, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Hermann Diem, Paul 
Schempp, Edmund Schlinck, and Helmut Thielicke, each of whom 
has identified himself with the movement of theology inaugurated 
by Barth; Rudolph Otto, Walter Kunneth, Emanuel Hirsch, Wilhelm 
Bachmann, and others who have stood outside of the general move- 
ment of dialectic theology; and Nicholas Berdyaev who has treated 
these doctrines from an Eastern Orthodox perspective. 

The third part of the dissertation deals with controversial 
points brought up by these restatements. The question of the proper 
foundation of these doctrines has been answered by most of these 
theologians by their finding that basis in the revelation and recon- 
ciliation in Jesus Christ. As they have tried to develop the doc- 
trines consistently from this basis they have turned more and more 
from their earlier idea of a pretemporal fall. Since the Genesis 
story of the fall is not accepted as literal history, the terms “myth” . 
or “saga” have been used to describe it. Neither has been wholly 
satisfactory without a qualifying adjective. The term “prophetic 
myth” is suggested in this dissertation. These theologians are 
agreed on the nature of the fall as rebellion against God, but there 
is a divergence as to its effects upon man. The solution to this 
should begin with the discussion of the quality of humanitas which 
is retained by sinful man. Continental theologians are agreed on 
the solidarity of all men in sin without accepting original sin as a 
matter of physical inheritance. For all of them the doctrine of sin 
is only secondary to the primary Christian doctrine of reconciliation. 
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ANXIETY AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 
(Publication No. 2133)* 


Charles Roy Stinnette, Jr., Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The first part of this thesis is concerned with descriptions of 
anxiety and with some of the interpretations of its origin. An effort 
is made to relate psychiatric descriptions of anxiety to theological 
formulations which deal with the same human experience. 

The term anxiety in theology and in psychiatry has to do with ‘ 
feelings of being threatenedand restricted. Anxiety is distinguished 4 
from fear by the fact that the object of anxiety is unknown. The i 
psychiatric diagnosis, “conversion hysteria,” is a demonstration 
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in fact of the concept of the unity of mind and body which has gained 
wide acceptance today. 

The clinical study and interpretation of anxiety has been cru- 
cial in the development of psychotherapy. Freud’s preliminary 
discoveries of the unconscious and of the importance of earlier in- 
fluences were integrated into his interpretation of anxiety and his 
libido theory. In Freud’s earlier view, anxiety is the direct result 
of repressed sexual impulses; later he revised his interpretation 
to take account of hostility and aggression. Anxiety was interpretated 
as the fear of those impulses (ultimately the “death instinct”), the 
discovery of which would bring danger to the individual. 

The continued influence of infantile reactions as well as the 
impact of the culture, provided a point of departure for dynamic 
psychology which has gone beyond Freud. Here the work of Ben- 
edict, Mead, Fromm, Horney, Sullivan, and others has extended the 
interpretation to include the whole of man’s interpersonal relations. 
Anxiety points to the distortion of the individual’s interpersonal re- 
lations past and present. These distortions have become fixed pat- 
terns in the individual’s character structure. 

The universality of anxiety moves us to suggest that it is una- 
voidably associated with existence itself. Horney distinguishes neu- 
rotic anxiety from the anxiety of creaturehood by describing the lat- 
ter as being free of the usual hostility associated with neurotic 
anxiety. On the other hand Kierkegaard speaks of the “anxious 
dread” which is associated with man’s existence. Actually this 
primal, unavoidable anxiety accentuates and reenforces neurotic 
anxiety. While the latter may be healed by therapy and social 
measures, the former can only be resolved in an act of faith which 
reunites the individual with the ground of his being. 

We are concerned with the way in which anxiety is incorporated 
within or overcome by man’s health. Man’s isolation or alienation 
and consequent striving for reconciliation are most acutely felt in 
his relations with other human beings. It is here that therapy and 
every healing process must make itself felt. Healing is accomplished 
within the atmosphere of acceptance and genuine love. The goal of 
health must be related to wholehearted satisfactions in living on the 
one hand and to the limitations of existence on the other. 

The second part of this dissertation explores the resources of 
the Christian faith to resolve anxiety. As a spontaneous therapy re- 
ligion is concerned with the restoration of wholeness. The Chris- 
tian faith uses words, relations, and symbolic acts as bearers of 
reconciliation. The Christian view of man emphasizes man’s es- 
Sential goodness as well as his sinfulness in actual existence. The 
myth of the fall is an effort to picture both man’s freedom to actu- 
alize his possibilities and his slavery to anxious dread and sin 
which characterize his life. Ideally it is possible that faith could still 
the primal anxiety which is the precondition of sin. 
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We have already noted that neurotic anxiety and primal anxiety 
combine to accentuate the isolated and compulsive character of 
man’s life. While therapy may reduce neurotic anxiety, the Chris- 
tian view here presented holds that faith alone is able to break the 
power of primal anxiety. The beginning of faith, and of reconcilia- 
tion, lies in self-knowledge. Genuine confession of sin requires 
profound self-exploration as well as confidence in forgiveness. 

The cycle of anxiety and sin is broken in faith but the wounds 
of isolation are healed in love. The Church, her sacraments and 
her symbols are explicit and positive efforts to make real the ex- 
perience of love and of holy communion. Here one may become a 
part of an ongoing, transcendent community of the forgiven and the 
forgiving who in moments of faith and love live beyond anxiety. 
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THE THEORY OF PERSONAL NAMES 
(Publication No. 2111)* 


Huntington Harris, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


An examination of personal names and personal name usages 
and an attempt to relate the known facts under a general sociological 
theory. 

A review of existing knowledge on the subject is undertaken, 
with particular attention to name usages in primitive societies, the 
ancient civilizations, Western Europe, and the United States. 

It is found that the interpretation of personal names and per- 
sonal name usages in these societies raises certain problems that 
have not been entirely resolved. In primitive societies these are: 

a Striking multiplicity of names, the use of certain names on spe- 
cial occasions only, the highly ritual character of naming, the de- 
notation of things and persons by the same terms, and the appar- 
ently contradictory connotations of some kinship terminologies. 

In the ancient civilizations these problems are: the general ab- 
sense of family names, excepting in late Roman times, and the gen- 
eral use of common nouns or adjectives for the designation of per- 
sons. In post-Roman European history, the principal problem is 
the complete disappearance of family names and their gradual re- 
appearance at the dawn of the Renascence. 

It is held that the systematic interpretations of personal names 
hitherto advanced have relied mainly on the fundamental conception 
of personal names as conventional designations. It is shown that 
this conception is not entirely adequate to meet all the problems 
posed by the interpretation of names and name usages, and it is 
suggested that, fora complete understanding of the observed peculiar- 
ities of nomenclature, personal names must also be considered as 
a class of natural symbol. 

Using the formulations developed by Peirce, Dewey, Mead, and 
others writing in the same tradition, the position is advanced that 
personal names are the symbolizations of individuals to one another 
as “collapsed acts.” The implications of this position to the lin- 
guistic structure of personal names and name uSages are then ex- 
amined. It is held that the view of personal names as symboliza- 
tions of “collapsed acts” and the interpretation of their peculiarities 
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and variations in this light is consistent, not only with the psycho- 
logical formulations of Peirce, Dewey, and Mead, but also with the 
general linguistic theory developed by Piaget, Gray, Jesperson, 
and various others. 

Five general rules are developed from these principles, as 
follows: 

1. That the primary perceptions by persons of each other is of 
them as immediate agents to the satisfaction of elemental organic 
and social needs, and that the symbolizations of these expressions 
will therefore take a linguistic form expressing as closely as pos- 
sible the action at issue and will tend to be indistinguishable to the 
perceiver from the thing perceived. 

2. That the social context in which personal names of this 
form and only this form exist must be one in which persons have 
no social actuality other than in terms of elemental social and or- 
ganic functions. 

3. That the ultimate perception of persons is of them as merely 
contingent agents of organic and social needs, and that the symboli- 
zations of these perceptions will therefore take a linguistic form of 
complete objectivity and devoid of any connotations of action. 

4. That the social context in which personal names of this form 
exist must be one in which persons have social actuality in them- 
selves alone. 

». That the perception of persons is liable at any time to re- 
gress to awareness of them as immediate agents of elemental so- 
cial and organic needs and that corresponding symbolizations will 
occur at all stages of individual and collective social development. 

The application of these rules to the observed peculiarities of 
personal names and personal name usages is then attempted, to- 
gether with their application to a specific, contemporaneous name 
system. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD MINORITY GROUPS IN 
RELATION TO RURAL SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


(Publication No. 2206)* 
John Ben Holland, Ph. D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 


An inquiry was made into the attitudes prevalent in the rural 
midwest toward three minority groups (Jews, Negroes and Mexicans) 
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and the relationship of these attitudes to rural social structure. A 
representative sample of 429 adult residents of a county selected 
as typical of certain midwestern corn belt areas, was obtained. 
Each respondent was interviewed by means of a formal schedule 
and information was secured regarding organizational activities, 
general social characteristics and attitudes (as measured by a se- 
ries of attitude questions). 

The following variables were analyzed for relationship to at- 
titude responses: age, sex, ethnic origin, residence, occupation, 
education, income, self-estimate of social class, a constructed in- 
dex of social status, formal organizational membership, extent of 
participation in formal organizations, religious affiliation and ex- 
tent of participation in church activities. The principal statistical 
formula used for these analyses was the analysis of variance. 

The major guiding hypothesis was that within a total pattern of 
sentiments and beliefs about certain minority groups manifested by 
people of the rural midwest, there are distinguishably different sub- 
cultural patterns which are associated with different positions in the 
social structure. 

The findings indicate that this hypothesis must be modified. 
Two variables, social status (as measured by a number of status 
indicators such as occupation, education and income) and farm and 
non-farm occupations were found to be related to differences in 
attitudes toward Jews in particular, Negroes to a lesser extent (no 
relation for farm and non-farm groups), and Mexicans to a still less 
degree. Other variables, such as age, sex and ethnic origin proved 
to be of little use in differentiating attitudes in any consistent way. 

Certain dynamic factors involved in organizational membership 
and church activity appeared to offer possibilities but the findings 
were not sufficient in terms of the data to be stated with certainty. 

In addition to the positive findings with respect to status and 
farm and non-farm systems of relationships, certain hypotheses 
which have been used by various researchers to explain the direc- 
tion of prejudice were also examined. Analysis of the status vari- 
ables indicated that for Jews those at the upper end of the status 
scale tended to be less prejudiced than those at the lower end. This 
agrees with a “security-deprivation” hypothesis which holds that 
more secure or less deprived individuals are more inclined to ex- 
press favorable attitudes toward minorities than are deprived, in- 
secure individuals. 

This same direction of prejudice occurred, though to a lesser 
extent, for attitudes toward Negroes. This agrees with the “security 
deprivation” hypothesis but is also in accordance with a “competi- 
tion” hypothesis. This latter hypothesis may be expressed as the 
greater the degree of competition the greater the amount of preju- 
dice aroused toward competing minority group members. There 
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was some tendency for the direction of attitudes toward Mexicans 
to be similar to that for Jews and Negroes, but these attitudes were 
less clearly differentiated by status. 

In terms of the total culture pattern it may be stated that, in 
general this rural sample indicated a rather strong degree of preju- 
dice, as measured in this research, toward all three minority 
groups, though higher status respondents and non-farm respondents 
tended to be somewhat less prejudiced. 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT IN AMERICAN SOCIAL 
THOUGHT, 1900-1929: THE AFTERMATH OF SPENCER 


(Publication No. 2114)* 


Helen Lane, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The attempt to interpret society in biological terms was most : 
fully formulated in the works of Herbert Spencer. His interpreta- ) 
tion, with its emphasis on heredity, the “survival of the fittest,” 
and complete “laissez-faire,” was extremely popular in America 
during the latter part of the 19th century. 

However, by the turn of the century a new group of social 
scientists arose to challenge this individualistic philosophy. Influ- 
enced by Darwin rather than Spencer, they regarded the group 
rather than the individual as the primary unity in society, and 
stressed the importance of environmental as opposed to biological 
factors. This led to a rejection of the concept of the survival of 
the fittest and the theory of “laissez-faire” was repudiated in favor 
of the positive state whose duty was to enhance the general welfare 
of society. This group was represented in social psychology by 
such writers as Baldwin, Dewey and Mead; in sociology by Ward 
Small, Giddings Cooley, Ross and Ellwood; and in economics by 
Clark, Ely, Patten and Veblen. 

Though their theories were to become the mainstream of Amer- 
ican social thought, the older doctrines were revived by the eugen- 
ists. The eugenist movement, which was particularly active in | 
America in the period from 1914 to 1929, represented a modern | 
version of the biological approach to society. Influenced by Euro- 
pean thinkers, they made heredity and the “survival of the fittest” f 
the keynotes of their system and stretched the concepts to fit races 
as well as individuals. Insisting that environmental factors played 
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virtually no role in determining individual achievement, they iden- 
tified biological fitness with social success and deplored all at- 
tempts to meliorate social conditions. Their program for social 
reform was in strictly biological terms: the sterilization of the 
unfit and the propogation of the fit. The racist aspect of their the- 
ory led them to advocate miscegenation laws and to agitate for im- 
migration restriction on racial rather than individual grounds. 
Their influence may be gauged, to some extent, by the miscegena- 
tion and sterilization laws of the period, and by the immigration 
laws of 1921, 1924, and 1929, which discriminated against immi- 
grants from southern and eastern Europe. 


MIGRANT NEGRO YOUTH: A STUDY OF CULTURE 
CONFLICT AND PATTERNS OF ACCOMMODATION 
AMONG NEGRO YOUTH 


(Publication No. 2055)* 


Earl Richard Moses, Ph. D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1948 


This study deals with the impact of urban culture upon migrant 
Negro youth from the rural areas of the South. It is a comparative 
study of two homogeneous groups of migrant youth: 1) those who 
have migrated relatively recently; and, 2) those of longer residence 
in the city. These groups, essentially a low-middle-class Negro 
group, have significance for study because in migration there are 
many psychic changes in individuals even as there is a change in 
physical habitat. Therefore, consideration is given to culture con- 
flicts arising out of migration and the process of adjustment to the 
urban community. Since descriptions of these conflicts are limited 
to family life, there are described patterns of conflict and adjust- 
ment in family relationships. 

The basic hypothesis underlying the study is that the problem 
of adjustment of Negro youth in family relationships arises largely 
out of migration from a rural to an urban area and the process of 
orientation to the urban community. The rapidity of settlement has 
led to confusion, but in the process of orientation to the urban com- 
munity there emerges finally a more resourceful and better adjusted 
youth in family relationships. This secularized youth is the product 
of relative emancipation and detachment from parental control, 
based on acquiring the ways of the city. 
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Within these families there is no one clear-cut division of 
authority in the family in the city. Authority patterns range from 
sharing of authority between father and mother to that of either 
father or mother domination. The predominant pattern of author- 
ity is that of sharing of authority between the parents. However, 
the tendency is evident toward a patriarchal order, with the father 
the ultimate source of authority and the mother having control over 
the minutiae of details in family life. 

Corporal punishment, decisive verbal commands, denial of 
privileges, and forced action are forms of discipline prevalently 
used by parents. Strict discipline is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Control by parental exhortation and parental expectancy 
of their children are potent forms of control in the family. Control 
by means of exhortations and parental expectancy appeal to the 
child’s sense of family pride, family prestige, and loyalty to the 
family. These forms of control sometimes are direct and forceful, 
sometimes subtle. They appeal to the child to be obedient and re- 
spectful to parents, respect elders, other siblings and self, show 
exemplary conduct in church, school, and in public generally, make 
“good” grades in school, stay out of “trouble” (boys), and (girls) 
don’t “get in trouble” (have an illegitimate child). 

The reflex of parental expectancy is what the child expects of 
the parents. This includes, aid in getting a good education, push 
children to “get ahead,” “understanding” of child’s problems and 
respect for the child’s opinions, wider community contacts by par- 
ents, counsel and advice, parental seeking for higher status jobs, 
and parental congeniality which will contribute to more enjoyable 
family living. The things which children expect of their parents 
are due in part ot normal maturation, but they are also due to learn- 
ing the ways of the city. 

It is at the points where control patterns are most rigorously 
enforced that parents and their children most often have conflict in 
the family. These critical spots in parent-child relationships pri- 
marily revolve around attendance at movies, attendance at church, 
the possession of a key, how late may boys stay out at night, when 
may girls receive company, attendance at public dance halls, se- 
lection of friends, and spending money. These conflicts are re- 
solved in several patterns of mecting the situation, these being: 
abject acceptance of parental authority, acceptance with varying 
degrees of rebellion, and the circumventing of parental demands. 
The destruction of family morale is prevented by the utilization of 
these patterns of resolving conflict, and, furthermore, lead to 
strengthened family bonds. 

On standardized scales measuring home background and neu- 
rotic inventory (measuring adjustment “in terms of their tendency 
to produce well-adjusted children”) the Older males show better 
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personality adjustment than the Recent males; the differences be- 
tween Recent and Older females are not so striking as for the 
males, since girls generally are more sheltered than boys. But all 
these migrants — male and female, Recent and Older — show bet- 
ter personality adjustment than selected maladjusted groups upon 
which the scales were in part validated, while they also show below 
that of an urban average. 

Three main patterns of adjustment in the urban community are 
evident among these migrant youth: 1) sheltered youth, 2) partially 
weaned youth, and 3) emancipated (but not individuated) youth. In 
general, the first named group is composed of Recent migrants, 
either Recent or Older migrants are in the second group, while the 
third group is composed largely of Older migrants. These three 
groups represent three fundamental processes which indicate three 
different types of problems and methods of adjustment in the city. 

The first and one of the most striking conclusions growing out 
of this study is the fact that among these migrant families there is 
clearly evident the transplantation of a pattern of life from the rural 
to the urban area, modified at first primarily as to a change in oc- 
cupation of the parents. This transplantation of a pattern repre- 
sents a whole complex of attitudes, values, and consequent modes 
of behavior. In short, the total cultural complex is a system of liv- 
ing, a way of life. The characteristic pattern of family relation- 
ships which is transplanted from the rural to the urban area slowly 
but inevitably undergoes modification, and there is the gradual ac- 
quisition of a new pattern of relationships in the family. The new 
pattern still has elements of strong parental control, but also a 
modification thereof in favor of more freedom for the child. 

Where a strong pattern of control exists among low economic 
status but organized families in the rural area the pattern of con- 
trol persists in the urban community, with relatively minor exter- 
nal adjustments, for a long time. This is evident in the parental 
mode of discipline, in their exhortations to their children, in par- 
ental expectancy, in the emphasis placed on education by both par- 
ents and children as a means to prestige, higher status and eco- 
nomic security, and, finally, in the characteristic patterns of 
adjustment made by these youth in the urban community. Of course, 
there is a limited differential between Recent and Older migrants 
in that somewhat more adjustments have been made among Older 
than among Recent migrants. But a strong pattern of control is 
- common to both Recent and Older migrants. Furthermore, in their 
community relationships, migrants who are law-abiding in theSouth 
tend to bring respect for law and order to the urban community. 
Consequently, they tend to be law-abiding in the new setting. 

The conflict which takes place between parents and children in 
general serves to strengthen rather than weaken family bonds 
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among these migrants. Conflict is the natural and inevitable issue 
arising out of the child seeking more freedom and a chance for self- 
expression, while at the same time parents seek continued and rec- 
ognized control of the child. This is part of the process of orienta- 
tion and adjustment to the urban community, and ultimately of 
emancipation for the child. 

In spite of problems associated with adjustment to the urban 
community, such as, the achieving of status, and achieving modest 
economic security, these migrants are better off — by far — in the 
city than they were in the country. This conclusion grows out of the 


ratings achieved on the socio-economic and personality rating scales, 


but more important is rooted in the documents secured from both 
parents and children. Certainly, parents and children generally 
think that they are better off in the city than in the country, and they 
say so. Moreover, in the city these migrant families tend toward, 
even if they do not achieve, the ways and habits of the upper-middle- 
class Negro family, the latter being essentially of a patriarchal or- 
der. Finally, a resulting product of migration and urbanization — 
whether Recent or Older — is the development among these organ- 
ized families of a better adjusted, more wholesome, and urbanized 
Negro youth: a development evident at or prior to maturation of 
early manhood. 

What has heretofore been set forth may be summarized ina 
theory of migration regarding the process of change, in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Migrant families transplant a rural pattern of behavior into the 
urban community, where parental conceptions of child rearing as 
conceived to meet a rural situation are continued in the city. The 
child gains a knowledge of the ways of the city more rapidly than 
the parent, and consequently demands more freedom from parental 
control. Conflict ensues at points where parental controls are most 
stringent and most frustrating to the child. These conflicts ulti- 
mately are resolved as parents gradually yield more freedom to the 
child, as parents, too, acquire more knowledge about the city. As 
family prestige and status grow, and as the economic security of the 
family becomes more stable, parents and children are arawn to- 
gether in closer bonds of mutual understanding and more harmoni- 
ous relationships in the home — resulting ultimately in a better ad- 
justed and urbanized youth. 

And a final word: The process of becoming oriented to the ur- 
ban community entails many, many trials and tribulations for these 
migrant families. But the adjustments which they make lead event- 
ually to parents as well as children conceiving themselves as not 
only in the city but also as having a sense of identification with and 
feeling of belongingness to the city. 
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SOIL SCIENCE 


SOME RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LAND USE 
AND SELECTED NATURAL LAND TYPES 
IN THE LANSING REGION OF MICHIGAN 


(Publication No. 2172)* 


Henry Wilford Fairchild, Ph. D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 


The Lansing economic sub-region was chosen as the locale of 
a study of the effect of natural environmental differences as meas- 
ured by natural land types on land use. 

The natural land types of the Lansing region were delineated 
and five were selected for study. 

Data from the Production and Marketing Administration for 
representative farms from each of the selected natural land types 
were collected and studied for differences in land use. Land use 
was found to differ among the selected natural land types in such 
features as the per cent of total land devoted to farming, the per cent 
of farmland under cultivation and the per cent of each kind of crop 
grown on cultivated land. Other differences such as farm size var- 
iations were analyzed. 

An hypothesis was set up to explain how the differences in land 
use that existed could have come about. Economic analysis was 
employed to devise a beginning theory or framework for the study 
of land use differences in a local area. Factors affecting selection 
of farm sizes by individuals were discussed. The factors affecting 
the location and arrangement of crops grown within an area were 
considered. 

Finally a plan was devised for the study of an economic sub- 
region so as to draw out the cause and effect relationships existing 
between natural environmental differences and economic forces 
and land uses existing in the region. 
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SPEECH 


THREE SCHOOLS OF SPEECH: THE EMERSON COLLEGE 
OF ORATORY; THE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION; AND THE 
LELAND POWERS SCHOOL OF THE SPOKEN WORD 


(Publication No. 2124)* 


Edyth May Renshaw, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Among students and leaders in the speech field there has been 
much discussion about the supposed unique character of the Emer- 
son College of Oratory, the School of Expression (Curry), and the 
Leland Powers School of the Spoken Word. In this work the philo- 
sophic principles, the psychological theories as well as the theories 
and methods of teaching oral interpretation, voice, and action are 
surveyed. These principles, theories, and methods are compared 
to discover whether there is any justification for the several claims 
to uniqueness. 

Both philosophically and psychologically the leaders of the 
three schools were inherently mystic and complex. They were 
idealists and dualists. They believed that the aim of art is to trans- 
form character. They all followed the usual practice of labelling 
three mental faculties. To the usual thinking, feeling, and willing 
faculties, Powers added that of executing. Emerson held an evolu- 
tionary conception of growth in four stages of four steps each. 
Powers also explained growth on the basis of a theoretical, logical 
system. It was his belief that all fundamentals in nature exist in 
trinities. Curry’s theories based on art principles are often no 
more clear, but they are not rigidly systematized. 

Curry reduced the formula for improvement of expression to 
three basic methods: stimulating the cause, developing the organic 
means, and securing better knowledge of right modes of execution. 
Emerson and Powers agreed with these methods in theory and 
practice. 

The three agreed on certain principles with regard to oral in- 
terpretation. For true expression the whole man must speak through 
all his being. The powers of his mind must act simultaneously and 
spontaneously at the moment of expression. The voice and actions 
must be responsive and subservient to the idea being expressed. 
Technique must, therefore, be developed. Problems to challenge 
the student’s thinking should be assigned. All signs of progress 
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should be encouraged without calling attention to the student’s faults. 
Principles should be explained only after the student has already 
demonstrated them through a process of trial and error. 

In all three schools voice training consisted of drill routine to 
establish good habits of posture, relaxation, breathing, and articula- 
tion. In addition, the students practiced reciting lyric poetry to 
stimulate vocal responsiveness. 

In the study of action, Delsarte’s charts formed the basis of in- 
struction in all three schools. It was believed that orderly training 
in fundamentals was the best method of gaining naturalness. Such 
training was thought to free the body from habit, to develop funda- 
mental responses, and to make the body a flexible agent of the mind. 

A comparison of the three schools in five basic aspects shows 
that no one of the schools was unique. Although there were differ- 
ences in each field, there were even more fundamental similarities. 
The three schools advocated genuine responses to thought in expres- 
sion. The criteria for satisfactory performance were simplicity 
and directness. A mechanical style in which the speaker used arti- 
ficial voice patterns or stereotyped gestures was regarded with 
complete disapproval. The importance of the teacher’s recognition 
of individual differences was stressed in all fields. 

None of the three schools prescribed rules though all of them 
taught general principles which they believed facilitated the use of 
speech as a social art. They believed speech should be a manifes- 
tation of spiritual life. They were all concerned with the subjective 
causation of outward manifestations. They should be grouped with 
the “natural” not the “mechanical” schools of speech education. 
They were all part of the movement which fostered the teaching of 
speech from a psychological approach. 
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BIOLOGY OF THE AMPHIPODA OF MICHIGAN 
(Publication No. 2015)* 


Catherine Clara Wienert, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1951 


Hyalella azteca, Gammarus limnaeus, G. fasciatus, Crangonyx 
gracilis, and C. C. shoemakeri are the species of amphipods found in 
Michigan. In Hyalella, the alimentary canal includes a stomach 
fortified by three pairs of chitinous plates, one dorsal and a pair of 
anterolateral hepatopancreatic diverticula, a pair of excretory 
posterolateral diverticula, a midgut, anda hindgut. The sternal 
and coxal gills are ovoid sacs enclosing a serous cavity penetrated 
by many trabeculae. Excretion is accomplished by the antennal 
glands, the posterolateral diverticula, and scattered unicellular 
glands, The body cavity is divided by a transverse septum into a 
ventral venous chamber and a dorsal arterial chamber which con- 
tains a muscular tube, the heart, in the thoracic region. The male 
reproductive system included an elongate testis in the thorax, a 
sac-like seminal vesicle, and a muscular vas deferens which opens 
ventrally in the seventh thoracic segment through a chitinous, mus- 
cular penis. The ovary is also elongate, and empties by the oviduct 
in the fifth thoracic segment. Chitinous plates bordered with large 
bristles attach to the mesial surface of the coxae and form a mar- 
supium. The nervous system is comprised of a ventral bilobed 
nerve cord with one ganglion for each body segment except the ter- 
minal three. A tritocerebral and a cerebral ganglion ennervate the 
special sense organs and mouth parts on the head. The eyes area 
group of ommatidia, each of which is composed of a two-celled 
crystalline cone surrounded by five pigment cells. Hyalella azteca 
is found abundantly in both lakes and streams; Gammarus limnaeus 
inhabits streams primarily; G. fasciatus lives principally in the 
Great Lakes; Crangonyx gracilis and C. shoemakeri live in ponds 
and very slow streams. Distribution of amphipods is not noticeably 
affected directly by type of bottom, rate of current, coloration of 
water, or temperature range characteristic of Michigan waters. 

In all cases the bodies of water were slightly alkaline. The animals 
are larger and more heavily skeletonized in those waters rich in 
dissolved organic materials and electrolytes. Vegetation greatly 





























affects distribution; all species appear to prefer Chara, Myriophyllum, 
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Ceratophyllum, Anacharis and Fontinalis over other types of aquatic 
plants. Immature individuals frequent the upper branches of plants, 
whereas adults inhabit the lower branches and roots. Both epiphytic 
growths and soft plant tissues are eaten. The chief enemies of am- 
phipods are fishes, aquatic birds, large crustaceans, and predatory 
insect larvae. Breeding, by all species in southern Michigan, us- 

| ually begins in early April and ends in late September. In Hyalella, 
clasping persists about four days, although it may continue for as 
many as nine days. Ova are deposited into the marsupium following 
: a molt by the female, and the young individuals emerge at the end 

of eight to ten days. Hyalella azteca produces 5-30 eggs per brood; 
Gammarus limnaeus 12-48; and Crangonyx gracilis 36-76. Adults 
born in one year die at the close of their breeding activities the fol- 
lowing year. Females outlive males by a few weeks. 
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LANGUAGE 


THE DIALECTS OF ANCIENT GAUL 
(Monograph) Part IV 


(Publication No. 2319)* 


Joshua Whatmough, M.A. 
University of Cambridge, 1926 


Whatmough, Joshua (1897- ) 


The Dialects of Ancient Gaul (continued, see Microfilm Ab- 
stracts vol. X, No. 1, 1950, pp. 141-142, Pub. No. 1571; No. H, “ 
1950, pp. 175-176, Pub. No. 1733; No. HI, 1950, pp. 265-266, Pub. 
No. 1911). 


The contents of this fourth part (pp. 662-984) are as follows: 











V. BELGICA Pages 
Introduction 662-672 
Note xxxviii Inscription of Tortequenne 673 
183; 184 Inscriptions of Bavai and Arras 673-676 
Note xxxix auot 676-678 
185-187 (with Note xl) Inscriptions of Soissons and 

Reims 678-681 
188 Inscription of Thiaucourt 682 
189-191 Abecedaria (Lavoye, Maar, Trier) 683-684 
Notes xli - xliii Words in inscriptions of Trier, 

Scarponne and Tongern 685-688 
192-204 Names on Terra Sigillata 688-708 
205 Tile-stamps (Trier; Moselle valley) 708-710 
Note xliv Lead and silver plates from Trier 710-711 
206 Coin-legends of Belgica 711-713 
207 Glosses 715-731 
208-211 Names of the Treueri 731-760 
212-214 Other Names of Belgica 760-768 
Note xlv On Proper Names in Britain 834-843 

VI. GERMANIA INFERIOR 
Introduction 844-855 
Notes xlvi, xlvii On peculiar words in the Greek 

and Latin inscriptions of Germania Inferior 855-861 

Note xlvii The’ Lobbonnus-inscription of Utrecht 861-867 
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215-216 Names on Terra Sigillata 

Note xlix auot; cantunae 

217 Tile-stamps 

218 Coin-legend of the Tungri 

219 Abecedarium from Holdoorn 

220 Glosses 

221-224 Proper Names of Germania Inferior 
Addenda and Corrigenda 


868-872 
872-874 
874 
875 
875 
876-915 
916-981 
981-984 
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